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Your *9,000,000 plant project 


can be bought as confidently 


as a carload of steel 











When Austin 
Guarantees the Contract 


IRST—size up the job of preparing detailed plans and specifications for 
a $5,000,000 plant building project. 


Then—picture yourself getting together contractors and men and mate- 
rials — mobilizing all at the proper time. 


You will be ready then to make the’ date, with bonus and penalty clause, 


right answer to this question: — if preferred; guarantee the quality of 


materials and workmanship; all under 
one contract. 
Get the story on how Austin handles 


Why bother with all these details when 
Austin with a trained organization, oper- 
ating with a background of 50 years in- 
dustrial building experience, will design 
your plant complete, give you a guaran- 
teed lump sum price; guarantee delivery Wire, phone, or mail the coupon. 


close at hand. 


THE AUSTIN ‘igor chaigaiad ’ Engineers and Builders « Cleveland 


New York Clevelanc Pittsburgh t. Loui Chicago Philadelphia Seattle Portlar 
Dect Biniogham Missi 
The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles and San Francisco The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 
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THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 


We have a building project on the way and would like 
to have a copy of “*The Austin Book of Buildings.” 
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ERE’S the month’s best letter. The 
I writer is a woman—a business woman 
in the Middle West—and if any explanation 
were needed for our leading the magazine 
this month with the story of ‘North 
Dakota Returns to Sanity,” it’s right here 
The writer signs herself “Ignoramus,” but 
I am not sufe but that she is a pretty good 
economist. 
























The constant cry for help, help, for the 
farmer, has caused the poor feminine mind of 
the writer to wonder greatly why that par- 
ticular class has been singled out for so much 
sympathy and solicitude. As a child, and until 
late vears, farmers and farms have been closely 
related to me and mine; and even the neediest 
I have known has never been in as dire need as 
many city workers and small business people. 
Many business men and women walk about 
smiling and with lined faces and graying hair, 
trying to stave off failure, people who never 
had enough capital or education—a_ people 
preyed upon by every form of advertising and 
publicity schemes that business seems to fall 
heir to—tickets to and for everything—asked 
by every third person to cut prices when 
the keen competition allows only the smallest 
margin. And the customer is always right! 

Who wastes any sympathy on the business 
people? I haven’t heard any of them cry for 
help, usually laying their failure to their own 
stupidity or lack of previous experience, and 
taking defeat bravely. Many of them at pres 
ent are in a far worse predicament than the 
farmers. I have seen and known both, and a 
great many phases of life in a rather unusual 
and quite lengthy journey in this “vale of tears 
and joys.” I certainly would like to see the 
farmers succeed, but the other fellow is in just 
as bad shape. 


If the small business men will group 
themselves into a political unit, we'll under- 
take to have ‘‘friends of the people” introduce 
scores of bills annually for their relief, but 
that’s as far as we can go—or the “friends of 
the people” either for that matter. 


AJATION’S BUSINESS has lost a valued 
4'N editorial associate. We hope our read- 
ers will not lose him as a_ contributor. 
Henry Schott has gone to the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association and_ organized 
business gains what we lose. The west coast 
will get the enthusiasm, resourcefulness and 
idealism that he brought to NaATIoN’s Bust- 
NESS. 


\ JHILE our “profession of purpose and 
faith” doesn’t include the pleasant task 
of reuniting families, such an added blessing 
as come unto us more than once recently 
Here is the latest from Mr. Frank L. Gaines 
of Indianapolis 
The name “F. S 
to recent articles 


Tisdale” appended as author 
NATION’s BustNeEss_ has 
aroused the happy suspicion that he may be a 
boyhood schoolmate of mine whom I have not 
Seen or corresponded with for many vears 
The Tisdale of barefoot days down in Union 
City, Tennessee, was known to his familiars by 
his middle name “Simmons,” and was the envy 
of all of us because of his artistic genius. In 
Tact, he was the Mike Angelo of our s¢ hoolroom, 
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Mase Power Per 
Cubic Inch Means 


—per Gallon of Gas 
—per Quart of Oil 
—per Service Dollar 


7 OU can count on any Wisconsin motor 


for this extra “‘dividend” of power. 
It is built into every one of these great 


And 


it endures far past the life of ordinary 


overhead-valve Sixes and Fours. 


engines. 


Little by little, year after year, Wiscon- 
sin has refined and developed these motors 
until their performances, staying qualities 


and economy are outstanding. 


In the bus field, particularly, Wisconsin’s 
consistent extra power is important. For 
here an extra mile or two per gallon can 
turn loss into profits. Write for the facts 


and figures. 


Wisconsin motors are made in a 
full line of Sixes and Fours, with 
power range from 20 to 120 H.P. 
WISCONSIN MOTOR MFG. 
MILWAUKEE 
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and was often commissioned by the teacher to 
decorate the blackboard walls with gorgeous 
drawings done in colored chalks. But, unlike 
Mike, whose talents were devoted to painting 
cherubs, angels, biblical characters and dy speptic 
saints, Simmons’ virile pencil found its happiest 
inspiration in depicting scenes of martial glory. 
I recall that many times all four sides of his 
slate, which should have been filled with mathe- 
matical computations, were adorned with thrill- 
ing pictures of cowboys and Indians engaged in 
desperate and gory combat, or a handful of 
gallant Confederates chasing a regiment of flee- 
ing Yankees over a precipice. 


Mr. Tisdale, who is known to our readers 
as one-time managing editor and recently 
as our New York City editorial representa- 
tive, is doubtless at this time “chewing the 
fat’ of the “good old days” with his newly 
found Indianapolis crony. ss . 


AND JARED VAN WAGENEN, who 
. wrote the article entitled, “I’m a Farmer: 
Don’t Pity Me,” in a recent number, had a 
similar experience from his article. He found 
through it an unknown fourth cousin, a Van 
Wagenen, in Charlottesville, Va 
had this letter from the Commissioner of 
Farms and Markets of New York State: 


He also 


I feel an impulse to write you, expressing 
commendation of the philosophy expounded in 
your article in a recent issue of NATION’s Bust- 
NESS. Probably the reason that I feel this way 
is that your views, as expressed, are in harmony 
with my own. Your comments on cooperative 
enterprising will probably be viewed in some 
quarters as heretical, but heretics have been 
known to be right 


This came to him from the Director of 
Information of the Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington: 

May I express my pleasure in your article in 
a recent number of NatTion’s BUSINESS? It 
seems to me to have both sound substance and 
felicity of expression 

It is not often that one finds in a_ business 
magazine, or indeed any other kind of magazine, 
that intangible spirit which suggests ripe and 
confident culture, and I am happy to note this 
in your article 


BOY on a war-wrecked farm in a broken- 
4% down community and poverty-stricken 
southern state in 1805 That was J. B. 
Duke’s lot in what are called the formative 
years. Those hopeless surroundings evidently 
did not keep Duke from using his brains. 
With flails he granulated the tobacco he and 
his brothers grew on their farm and then 
peddled it through the country from a wagon. 

Fifty years and North Carolina is a leader 
among the progressive wide-awake states of 
the Union, and in every movement for its ad- 
vancement that farm boy’s brains and money 
had a part. His native state was good enough 
for him when it was ‘down and out,” and 
he was good enough for his state when it 
reached the first ranks 

About eighty million dollars to a North 
Carolina university—a magnificent gift in 
Yet it 1s a ques- 
behind the 
ce velopment of the state’s water powers will 
to the people. 


gauge the effect of this one Ameri- 


these days of Denetactions 
tion whether the millions he it 
ion Whnetnel ne muons ne pul 
not bring even greater good 


Who can 


n business in’s achievements? His ac- 
cumulation and disposition of the millions is 
only the first chapter in that story 

And does not his life finely express the 
spirit and genius of America, where a farm 


i 
boy can reach the top round of in justrial 


uccess—together with its corollary that a 
} of Goods 


Dusiness man can learn the Gospt 
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a Become Merely a Name 


of Z : : Sane ‘ , “Le 
ul. Equipped with S/:detite Industrial Door Hardware, they are only “big” 


in size—otherwise they work with the ease of the lightest door. The 
doors slide and fold with perfect smoothness to either side, leaving the 
or. doorway unobstructed. Most practical in any opening up to thirty 
ae feet in width and high as wanted. There’s no hesitation, no jamming. 
his So balanced is the support that doors will not sag, nor will they slam, 
And they close snug and tight. No finer convenience or one so trouble- 


n- free was ever installed in an industrial plant. 
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Whether equipping “big doorways,” barn, 


house, fire, garage or elevator doorways, if 


you are uncertain just what to do or how best 
to doit, write R-W Engineering Department. 
[t gives this service without obligation. Your 
problems will be solved for you in the best 





ichards-Wilcox Mf 


“A Hanger for any Door that Slides. 


possible way. The R-W trademark is a sym- 
bol of good service as well as good products. 
There are branches in all important centers— 
one near you—that lend an intelligent, helpful 
cooperation. Get in touch with one or write 
the Factcry Engineering Department. 
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If Heat Were Visible! 


Armstrong’ Corkboard Insulation 


for the Roofs of All Kinds of Buildings 





I’ heat were visible and you could see it going to waste, 
you would insulate your roofs. Heat-leaking roofs are 
costly. They mean cold rooms in winter, hot rooms in 
summer; sweating ceilings where humidity is high, and 


needless waste of heating fuel. 
The most effective and practical remedy is to insulate 
roofs with Armstrong’s Corkboard. The 


on top of the roof deck in aeewrr or pitch and a standard 


» corkboard is laid 


roofing is applied directly over the cork. In this way any 


11 


virtually heatbight. Top floors and 


roof can be made 
single-story buildings will be warmer in winter (with cor 
siderably less fuel) and cooler in summer. Fa ukaeb 


will be more easily regulated. 


Armstrong’s Corkboard can be laid on any kind of roof, 
old or new, flat or sloping, wood, concrete, or tile. It is so 
light that the addition e. Any required 
thickness can be laid in a single layer at minimum labor 
cost. Armstrong’s Corkboard makes a firm, alhtiatil 
base for the roofing and will not buckle, warp or shrink. 
e retardant. 


al weight is negligil 


It is nonabsorbent of moisture and a positive fir 


A new 7 Y ok, * The Insulation of Roofs with Armstrong’s 
Ci rkb ard,”” has just been published which contains full 
information. Write for a copy and a sample of Arm- 
strong’s Corkboard. If desired, our Engineering Depart- 

ent will gladly consult with those interested in securing 

1 and ¢€ my with cork 1 ated roofs. Addres 


Armstrong Cork & Insulation Company (Duvzision of 


irmstrong Cork Company), 195 Twenty-fourth Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. In ¢ , McGill Building, Montre 
Quebec. In London, A Cork Company, Limited, 
Sard H Kings W.C.2 
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and return his tokens to the people whom 
he thus twice serves? 


\ ANY morals could be drawn from the 
. action of Vickers, Limited, as set forth 
on the editorial page this month. The stock- 
holders of this corporation met and said in 
effect: 
Why fool ourselves with thinking this common 
stock is worth $5 a share? It is worth one- 
third of that 


95.00 to $1.66 


Which recalls the story which Carl Gray, 
president of the Union Pacific, told me 
recently. Two darkies were reading the in- 
scriptions on tombstones in a cemetery. One 
of them let out a raucous “Haw! Haw!” and 
when the other came up he pointed to the in- 
scription on the tombstone, which read: 


/ \ 


| NOT | 
| DEAD | 
BUT 

| 


SLEEPING 


Haw! Haw!” laughed the darkv. “He ain’t 


foolin’ nobody but hisself.” 


( UR ARTICLES on house-to-house sell- 

ing continue to bring interesting com- 
ment. Jack Moore, secretary of the Akron 
Merchants’ Association, sends a copy of a 
bulletin issued by his organization which 
takes a sound point of view. He says that 
the only way to meet the competition of 
the door-to-door canvasser is to do a better 
job of selling—better goods, better prices, 
better service. As to legislation or advertis- 
ing campaigns urging women not to admit 
the peddlers, he says: 

“In our opinion both methods are wrong. 
There is absolutely nothing illegal in house-to- 
house canvassing carried on in a_ legitimate 
manner. By having all this legislation passed 
the retailer is only giving the ‘peddler’ addi- 
tional thunder for his selling argument.” 


AFTER a careful investigation through a 
“ “term” of from one to three years, 
readers in renewing this month have “sen- 
tenced”’ us as follows 

Am much in love with Nation’s BUSINESS, 
which treats each subject in an impartial, digni- 

1 and businesslike manner.—A. T. KuIvcs- 

AKRON, OHIO 

We find Nation’s Bustness of great interest 
ind frequently quote from it—THomas R 
UnpERWoop, Manacinc Epitor, THe LEXINGTON 
HeraALtpD, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 

Your fine magazine —Pavt I. Deppen, York, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Excellent work done by Nation’s BUSINESS 


Geo. E. Rice. ConsERVATION Co. oF AMER- 

4, New Yor! 

Am well pleased wit I rine —M. L 
\ son, Ka? ( Miss 

Your publi well wv h t investment 


G. R ANDERS x. Pon (C OKLAHOMA. 
herewith check 





veitai ae not ine 
_ Fa: 4 NATIO? BUSINESS.— 
F. Rrv INGRAM, PEN) 
articles are daily topics of conversa- 
tion among those interested in business GEO 
\. SHERWoop, PacKARD BripGePORT Motors, 
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Not only interesting but instructive—FranK | 
E. Watson, HAverHILL, Mass. | 

A most valuable publication and only won- 
der how it can be produced for the price—H 
GiMAN FisHer, Witt1amM H. McMauen Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

No literature more entertaining or instruc- 
tive CHARLES W. LYMAN, TopEeKA, KANSAS. 

I am proud of Nation’s Busriness.—J. A. 
Gettic, NortH Brappock, Pa. 

Herewith $7.50 to renew when my present 
subscription expires next September; Nartion’s 
Business is the last publication I would think 
of dropping—W. H. Beacom, PRESIDENT, 
BeacoM Business COLLEGES, WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Your excellent magazine is read with inter- 
est and benefit, both in office and home. —H. R. 
FITzGERALD, PRESIDENT, RIVERSIDE AND DAn 
River Cotton Mitts, Inc., DANVILLE, VIRGINIA. 

Continue NaTion’s BusINess—it is fine. —E. 
H. Witson, KNoxvi__e SAvincs & Loan Bank, 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 

We get much valuable material and many 
helpful ideas from Nation’s Business—FLoyp 
H. Mason, Rocuester Gas & ELectric Corp., 
RocHESTER, NEW YorRK. 

No equal in its field —G. L. GarpNER, OveErR- 
LAND Motor Car Co., Pontiac, MICHIGAN. 


\ E LEFT out this month nearly three | 
'Y pages of advertising. It was physically | 
impossible to get them in and keep faith with 
our readers in carrying on our editorial plan. 
We hated to do it, just as any business house 
hates to decline business. And yet, like a 
factory, we know when we turn down orders 
that we are going ahead. 
thought partly balances our regrets. 


| 

| 
Dowagiac, Mich. | 

4 DITOR, Nation's BusINEss: 

My calling requires me to speak at busi- 
ness men’s association meetings, usually at 
luncheons or dinners. I am paid to do it and 
enjoy it at least as much as my audiences do. 
It gives me a living and I want to go on with 
it, but I shall have to look for a new kind of 
job unless some powerful influence can be sum- 
moned to prohibit serving filet mignon at pub- 
lic luncheons and dinners. I gladly do without 
food at these affairs, but that is the least of it. 
The fact is that two or three hours before the 
time set for the meeting I begin to be seized 
with a depression, bordering on melancholia, 
caused by the thought that before the day is 
over a waiter will be passing a plate centered 
with filet mignon over my left shoulder, slip it 
on the table right before my eyes and then 
softly slither away 

It is slowly and steadily destroying my useful- 
ness. 

My brother-in-law, until recently meat cook 
in a prominent hotel in Pawhuska, Okla., says 
the filet mignon problem will disappear only 
when public dinners are so organized that the 
kitchen can know definitely within a hundred 
how many guests are going to be at tables 
arranged for a hundred and fifty. As he ex- 
plains it, the filet mignon comes in lengths and 
in modern hotel practice is fed across a broiler 
by means of a time-recording and measuring 
device that can be set for eighteen or a hun 
dred and eighty guests. The man taking up 
the green tickets at the door reports the num- 
ber at 10-second intervals, No other cut of 
meat, my brother-in-law says, with the possible 
exception of tripe, so readily lends itself to 
quick and economical service at a public lunch- 
eon or dinner. As a chef he says tripe is out 


of question—would not be tolerated unless | 
completely disguised, which could only mean |} 
more complexities 

My idea is to have the Government create 


a commission, or a board or bureau with head 
quarters in Washington to go into the matter 
from every angle. Its report or findings could 
be used by Congress in case a law should be 
deemed necessary. It should be composed of 
practical, experienced men, say one hotel mana 
ger, a packer, a secretary of civic organization, 
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WIZ 


REGISTERS 
WITH 


and Loss of Profit in 
this New and Easy Way 





It is not necessary to point out the importance of 
keeping an accurate written record of every order, 
of every transaction. Every business man knows 
that unless this is done, mistakes happen—mis- 
takes that invariably lead to‘lost customers and 
lost profits. 


But your system not only must give you accurate 
That 
is why Wiz Register with its Flatpakit forms is 


records, but it must be simple and quick. 


proving so popular in every line of trade. 


Wiz Register uses only one flatpakit to make from 
two to seven copies, instead of several cumber 
It can be loaded very quickly. Its 
this 


some rolls. 


slips are always flat. Elsewhere on page 
you will see the many other advantages Wiz 


Register ( Hers. 


You owe it to your business to investigate Wiz 
Register further, for here 1s not only the very 
latest improvement in the autographic register 
field, but also one of the quickest and most 
accurate means of keeping your original entries 
Write tell Wiz 


Register will help you in your particular problems. 


correct. and let us you how 
To the left are listed six exclusive features that 


\\ 1Z Register offers. 


PIN TO YOUR LETTERHEAD AND MAIL 





American Sales Book Company, Limutea 
Dept. 303, Elmira, New York 
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Shi STEEL SHEET 
on which so much depends- 


O fashion bars of rough steel into faultless automobile 
sheets — Newsteel Automobile Sheets— requires more 
than the ordinary mechanics of sheet making. It ex- 

acts a craftsmanship far beyond expert labor, and compels an 
interest in the finished product that cannot help but impart a 
quality certainly lacking in a metal that is just steel — and 
no more. 

Steel sheets for the automotive industry must stand tests 

of strength and durability never before demanded in any ma- 


i ; 
terial. They reflect worth and reputation. In fact, so muct 


1 


1 oa 1 1 
ultim ately depends on steel sheets that an automobile, or Dus, 


or truck, can be no better than the sheets from which it ts 
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Ol 
ot torty-eight commonwealths 

I stand ready to do my part. Can you, will 
1 help ? 


Courage, brother. We'll help. To start 
with, we'll refer the matter to proper tederal 
igencies, the Hygienic Laboratory of the 
Public Health Service, the Bureau of Chem- 
istry, the Bureau of Biological Survey, the 
Bureau of Home Economics, the Pac kers and 
Stockyards Administration, all of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; also its broader aspects 
should be considered by the Bureau of 


| Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the De- 


partment of Commerce; its labor phases by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De- 
partment of Labor; its question of unfair 

petition with, say, chicken croquettes to 
the Federal Trade Commission; its legal tan- 


id we discern many—to the Attorney 
of the United States. Of course, it 
is prima facie a matter for the Interior 
Department 

A report of progress will appear from 
ime to time in this column, and we shall be 
happy for any suggestions from our inter- 


gies a 


l 
I 
] 
| 


Genera 


t 


ested readers. 


A LETTER drops on my desk from a man 

- who says he has been reading NATION’s 

Business for six years, and who exclaims in 
postscript: 


Don’t give us so much World Court and 
lariff Commission; what we are interested in 
where to park our cars, and where to get a 


drink. 


We furnished information on parking the 
car the other month, but as to the other— 


1] 


well, we always welcome contributions. 


A G MOD letter which gives us pause comes 
4 today from the Reverend Robert von 
Thurn, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Anadarko, Oklahoma. He says: 


Permit me to state, axa pastor, how valuable 
your publication is in keeping posted on some 
of the deeper aspects of our national life than 
the newspapers can give. Also, I find the por- 
trayal of international affairs very fine; and it 
is all given in a concise and graphic manner. 
You are rendering a greater service to the pas- 


|tors of the United States than you realize. 


YOVERNOR McMULLEN, of Nebraska, 

HX qualifies for membership in our Fewer 
Laws Club by this story 

\ New Yorker paid his old home town in 
the middle west a visit. He learned there 
was to be a church sociable. His mind im- 

ediately recalled sociables he had attended 
vears ago—the women lined up on 
one side of the church discussing the canning 
of fruits, putting up of preserves, the men 


=) I 


ined up on the other side talking politics, 
who would be elected, what legis! tion “was 
eedec 
The homecomer was seized with a desire 
LO ittend this SOCIADIE ind set I t was as 
ed to be. Sure enough, whe e arrived 
the church there were the women on one 
side nd the men on the O he 
But he he rd the wome liscussing 
| S he candidates they re going 
for. the amendments to the Con- 
<titution. while from the 1 he heard 
SO } ng like his You got boil it 
three hours nd re- 
ember, don't forget fbr A 
ees 7 3 
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North Dakota 
eturns to Sanity 


NLY A FEW years ago, North Dakota 

was on the high road to Heaven. 

The “New Day” planned by the 
Nonpartisan League was to make the farmer 
prosperous and happy. ‘Big Business,” the 
foe of the people, was doomed. 

Any man, who in 1919 had told the sturdy 
hard-working farmers of North Dakota that 
their program was an illusion, that the farm- 
ers themselves would in six years welcome 
back ‘Big Business” would have been 
laughed out of the state or locked up 


By WILLIAM S. NEAL 


tion. The economic 
included: 

A Bank of North Dakota, st: 
state-operated. 

State flour mills and terminal elevators. 

Monopolistic state hail insurance 

A state home building association 

State creamery, to prove 
profits in this industry 

Virtual single tax on farm lands, exempting 


program specifically 


ite-owned, 


extortionate 


actually established had no place in the 
original program. 

This enterprise—Home Building Associa- 
tion—was seized upon as a quick means of 
proving to the people how beneficial was 
public ownership. The Association was 
started in 1919 when the war had left the 
country with a building shortage. Homes 
would be built by the state for working men, 
costing not more than $5,000 each, payment 
to be amortized over a 20-year period 
The Association functioned actively 





is a dangerous lunatic. 

The League which fostered and 
promised this “New Day” was a 
farmer-labor coalition. A program 
foreign to the time-honored concep- 
tion of the function of government 
and business was announced. 

The term “New Day” pleased its 
originators. It expressed _ their 
thought and purpose. The state 
would slay the dragon, “Big Busi- 
ness.” The state would itself become 
“Big Business,’ with banks, flour 
mills, packing plants and what not. 
The sky was the limit. 

Nearly a decade has passed since 
the Nonpartisan League came into 
power. North Dakota is again look- 
ing forward to a “New Day” in which 
cooperation and good will are sub- 
stituted for boycott and hatred, and 
sanity will prevail in governmental 
deliberation. 


The Story of Failure 


HE “NEW DAY” program, it Mr- 


now is quite apparent, was a 
mongrel. Originated as a means of 
solving marketing problems for the 
farmers, it was added to by labor, 
and altered and guided, if not cap- 
tured, by socialists. It failed, and 


agriculture 


HETHER textile manufacture, 


ture or the coal industry 


, be it farm or factory or shop. 


Neal was 


Following Mr. 


agricul- 
is in trouble, 
Nation’s Business listens with sympathy 
any suggestion for its relief. We are 
of many things, but certain of one: that paterna- 
listic legislation is not the cure 
industry 

Some years ago we 


uncertain 
> for any ailing 


> printed the danger of the 
path North Dakota was treading in its experi- ‘not yet 
ments with state ownership. 
William S. Neal tells how these experiments "© 
have failed. 
During the five-y 
state-owned industries, Mr. 
the Bismarck Tribune, 
metropolitan dailies. 
legislative 


In this article 


year period of trial of the 
editor of WU 
and correspondent for 
He kept close watch on 
investigations of the state-owned in- 
dustries, and made independent studies of them. 
In William Harper Dean’s article which fol- — made his assistant 
lows this one is proof by fact and figure 
Neal says. 


of all went to 
Dean’s article, 
John W. O'Leary points out how hard was the 
lesson that industry has learned, and urges upon 
that it avoid the same mistakes. 

The Editor was more potent in 


about two years and built 50 homes 

These facts were brought out 
Homes were not being built for work- 
ing men but for state officials and 
others of means 

Cost was much greater than $5,000 
each The state did not save the 
homebuilder money—the homes cost 
61 per cent more than estimated cost 
The Association’s program called for 
an expenditure of $275,000. Although 
liquidated a loss exceeding 
$300,000 has been charged to the 


to 


Politically Controlled 


YHAT happened to this program 
was just what so often happens 
to public ownership projects. Being 
a public business, it was politically 
controlled. An insurance agent was 
named as manager and a farmer was 
The minor jobs 
“deserving” Nonpartisans 
An imagination fired with the excite- 
ment of a political rally could not 
descend to the careful scrutiny of a 
balance sheet. The employe knew 
that a dozen votes properly captured 
gaining promo- 
tion than a hundred figures entered 
on the ledger. Tenure of employ- 





the story of its failure is one of gov- 
ernment incapacity to direct business 
enterprises. A collateral story is that of 
the collapse of the ambition of socialists 
who sought to convert an entire state. 
With the passing of the years there has 
come a new recognition that only dema- 
Sogues seek to capitalize economic prob- 
lems as political issues and that man-made 
laws are fragile while economic laws are 
inexorable 

The Nonpartisan League 


economic pro- 
gram, to be accon 


plished through legislation, 
has been expanded and contracted several 
times. It has run from id, yosals for redress 
of wrongs suffered in the dis position of grain 
almost to sweeping declarations in favor of 
public owne rship of all agencies of distribu- 


structures, improvements and most personal 
property on farms from taxatior 

The period of radical control brought 
nany marked changes in the states laws 
The “New Day program however, rose and 
fell with the experience of the Bank of North 
Dakota, the Mill and Elevator Association, 
ind the Home Building Association. They 


+ L i 
were the test of the efficiency of the state 





in business If they were successful, state 
ownership would 

BKls } “2 } 
public business coul 


proved practical, and il 


prosper nancl 


disclose extort ate profits W private I! 
lustrv, the socialists argued, would not cor 
plete state socialism logically follow: 

One of the first public business enterprises 


ment was dependent upon _ the 
vagaries of politics. 

The manager could not outline a five-year 
program and hope to withstand attacks of 
politicians if the surface showing was not at 
ill times satisfactory 

The people of the state, too, discovered 
that they were helpless as stockholders in a 
public business. They must elect the general 

ard of directors of the enterprises (control 
eing lodged in an Industrial Commission of 

t officials), but they could not 


dge this board on business ability alone 

| stockholders, must take into 
their attitude on taxes, pardons, 
willingness to enforce the prohibition act and 


ther governmental functions. By one fac 
tion the people were told that the enterprise 


13 
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How the ‘“‘New Day’’ Proponents Pictured Capital 


These cartoons appeared in the Nonpa 


in Leader 


ial magazine of the Nonpartisan League, 1919-1920) 





{+ HAT CAMOUFI AGE \ 
OF OURS IS GREAT 
STUFF ! 
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Gosh! 
WHAT KEEN 
COMPETITION! 
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These cartoons, reproduced from the Vonpartisan Leader are evidences 
of the militancy of the early days of the state 


-ownership experiment 
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Capital was condemned in a blanket indictment by the Nonpartisan League 
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This cartoor 1919. was captioned Blocking the Way” 
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The Nonpartisans wanted “Uncle Sam to take the place of the Armour-Cudahy- 
” 
Swift crowd and operate the packing plants for service rather than profit 
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Some of the Nonpartisan Promises to the Farmer 
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(These cartoons appeared in the Nonpartisan Leader, official magazine of the Nonpartisan League, 1910-102 
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i Liberal credit from state-owned banks was promised the farmer. ‘“‘Hiram 
is not only good for a loan but he can have it at cost and on easy terms 
of repayment,”’ the Nonpartisan Leader said when it published this cartoon 
4 
1E 
iC Antagonism between town and country was engendered and capitalized. 
The fact that the city has its municipal water works was used as a 
reason to show that the country should have public-owned flour mills. 
“It’s a poor rule that won't work both ways,’’ cried the Nonpartisans 
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ae Promises of emancipation from the rent collector were used by the Nonpartisan League to lure the support of both the farmer and the 
fit” man in the city, A state home-builders association was to enable all to own comfortable homes on easy terms. (See article on p. 13.) 
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was successful: by the 


failure. The farmer-voter, 


other, that it 


t 


unfamiliar with 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


was a_ the people at an election in two years. 


was not ready—he had outlined a 


manager 


The _ state 


ate in five years. 
a vast system of state finance 
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It was the beginning of 
To date the 


the business in which he was a stockholder program extending over a period of ten years, Bank of North Dakota has conceived no 
was unable to reach a fair conclusion. The expecting his showing at the end of two  off-spring 

men conducting the enterprise, schooled in years to be bad but believing it would be The bank had $2,000,001 capital and 
the ups and downs of politics, knew that successful if carried to a full conclusion. $10,000,000 of deposits under a compulsory 


for long: 


their tenure was not 


tude was to get it “while the getting is convincing explanation to a voter unfamiliar 
good with the business. One of the most effective 
rhe management found itself hampered argument 


by the red tape ol public business. 
manager Saw an opportunity to 
vertising for bids he would in 
charged with graft. The very checks 
and balances, made a part of our 
government to protect political liber- 
were a hopeless handicap in 
business. 


ties, 


History Ignored 
HE INABILITY of the people to 


-* control their business enterprises 
as do stockholders in private busi- 
ness was strikingly illustrated again 
in the North Dakota mill and elevator 
experiment. An important issue of 
the political campaign of 1924 was the 
conduct of this enterprise. But it 
was not the only issue. Appoint- 
ments of the Governor (also chair- 
man of the board of directors of this 


enterprise), the pardons he voted for, 
and rates figured in the campaign. 
After the election there was a dif- 


ference of opinion as to whether the 
people-stockholders had dire< ted ad 
complete change in policy in the mill 

The exponents of the “New Day 
in North Dakota set out to prove the 
outrageous” profits in the milling in- 
dustry which had been so frequently 
discussed by political orators. The 
politicians may not have known—and 
unfortunately probably did not care 
know—that the milling business 
is one of the most highly competitive 
business enterprises and that the 
grain trade has world-wide ramifica- 
tions. 

They ignored the history of this 
business. They would build a great 
mill. But what private mill had been 
great when started? They, perhaps, 
did not realize that most great mill- 
ing firms were grist mills or 
little more; that they had become 
great institutions through the energy, 
foresight and sacrifice of one dynamic 


to 


once 


brain, devoting a life-time to one 
business 
After brief experiment with a 


tiny mill, the state built a larger mill 
of ily capacity, with 
elevators to store 2,000,000 bushels 


3,000 barrels dai 
of grain. Built by politicians, it 


cost 


$3,044,000 Governor Arthur G 
Sorlie of ‘North Dakota is authority 
for the statement that the mill should be 
listed at $1,500,000, on the basis of 


investment 


The manage 


so their atti 


make a 
favorable purchase quickly and without ad 
time be 


] T 1 ” 
He was condemned. He could not make a 


s against the management was that 
smen had met the same day in one 
An explanation was made, but the 
was effective politically to be 
A new policy was instituted, but 


If the four sale 
town to 
story too 


Irony val 
dropped, 


use 
SsO-¢ alled 





ERE IS North Dakota’s present position as 
defined by Governor Arthur G. Sorlie in 
a series of questions and answers: 

Q.—Is North Dakota permanently committed 
to a policy of state ownership as opposed to pri- 
vate initiative in business? 

A.—If you mean, is North Dakota a socialistic 
or communistic state the answer emphatically 
is ‘‘No.’’ Our program is opposed by socialists 
and communists. North Dakota has one busi- 
ness, that of agriculture. It is privately owned 
and will continue to be. We do not hesitate to 
use the power of the state government for the 
benefit of this business, from which 100 per 
cent of our citizens derive their livelihood, 
directly or indirectly. 

Q.—Is North Dakota in conducting a state 
flour mill making plans for other publicly 
owned flour mills? In maintaining the Bank 
of North Dakota is the state seeking to break 
down the system of private finance? 

A.—No. Our flour mill is an experimental 
laboratory, designed to prove to the world the 
superiority of North Dakota hard spring wheat 
in the making of flour. 

The Bank of North Dakota is of assistance to 
private banks as well as to the citizens of the 
state generally. It is our bank, just as the steel 
interests and oil interests have their own bank- 
ing institutions. At the present time we are 
engaged in making plans for the aid of private 
banking institutions. 

Q.—Does North Dakota expect the national 
government to make agriculture a successful 
business? 

A.—We will solve our own marketing prob- 
lems. Ido not believe in price-fixing, and I am 
opposed to paternalism in government. There 
are some ways in which the national govern- 
ment can be of assistance to agriculture, just as 
the national government has helped industry 
through the tariff. 





losses continued The mill openec 
1091 


private 23, 1921 


Its losses 


ill was established it was to 


October reward 


a publicly Marxi 


public deposit law, but like the other public 
enterprises, immediately passed into political 
control. 

Public 
private banks, 


was “re-deposited” in 
the state bank being unable 
An investigation disclosed that 
“league” banks—established — by 


money 


it. 


members of the Nonpartisan League—were 


favored in “re-deposits.”’ 
these banks, launched where there 
was no necessity for new _ banks, 
failed and the state sustained heavy 
losses. 

During the period when this state 
bank had loaned $3,002,680.91 to 
farmers a statement of the president 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis informed the people 
that the Federal Reserve Bank and 
private banks of St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis had loaned $31,482,969.52 
in North Dakota solely for agricul- 
tural purposes. 

The Nonpartisan League manage- 
ment continued from the opening of 
the bank in July, 1919, until after a 
recall election November 23, 1921. 
Its paper deficit exceeded $100,000 
and the auditors estimated that if 
liquidation were immediately re- 
quired the losses would be between 
$1,500,000 and $2,000,000. 

This state bank made a brief ex- 
cursion into other fields. Unable to 
sell bonds in usual channels because 
capital was not assured of fair deal- 
ing or safe return, the state bank 
sought to sell bonds to laboring men 
and farmers in other states. The 
effort was a failure, and the “New 
Day” exponents for the first time 
began to appreciate that capital is 
non-political and non-partisan and 
that it will not go where safety is 
not at least reasonably assured. 


Many of 


Tax Burden Rose 


\ ANY of the socialists who 
. flocked to North Dakota to 
participate in the new movement 
were advocates of the single tax 
theory as a stepping stone. A virtual 
single tax on farm lands was pro- 
vided. Between 1917 and 1919 the 


tax burden on farm lands rose from 
$1 to 70 per cent. This was one of 
the partings of the ways between 
the pioneer farmers of North Dakota 
ind the politicians with socialistic 
tendencies. The farmers who came 
this pioneer state because the 
(American system guaranteed high 


to individual enterprise, sacrifice and 


to 


} 


initiative did not propose to surrender this 


right to anything that savored of a 


ger cho had been successful Y fair test of the efficiency of in program. 

in private employment tely he owned flour in competition with privately The lesson North Dakota learned in her 
faced the practical problem which exponents —ownt s. Only a fair test was asked rprise in state ownership is that govern- 
of public ownership had ignore He s Yet the has nev el easured by ment and business do not mix 
have a market immediately, while his private the standards of private business. Never That the state enterprises failed in com- 
ompetitors had a market won as their s have taxes been figured in the audit reports pet with privately owned business sur- 
grew from small to large institutions Hi of the Moreover it | nonopoly of {| only those whose enthusiasm was 
believed he st star he ft state institutional business gI than their historical reading. The 
capacity and reduce p s to es ish his Perhaps the most ambitious feature of the fail of other socialistic or state industrial 
rarke His ernat vas - one New Day Ig vas a Bank of North schemes was re-enacted in North Dakota. 

lit of se Cos Dak« This proje S ompanied by The business of an American state has 
for keep leclarations that if this k were a success be n part to protect the right to individual 

The g efore hi wo state k every other success. The individual is not asked to 
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work for the state alone; he may work for 
himself and his family. If his neighbor is 
slothful, he has the right to progress beyond 
him. Those born equal may become unequal 
in riches, in the respect ol others and in the 
joy of achievement 

The state has not been entirely unselfish 
in fostering this principle, as North Dakota 
was to learn. The state gained the benefit 
of the service of its strongest citizens, di- 
rectly or indirectly. The state by this 
system had made the weak strong by tempt- 
ing them with success. 

‘The power of the Nonpartisan League was 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


broken by a recall election late in 1921 \ 
part of the program remains. The Bank of 
North Dakota is functioning, but in a limited 
capacity It is littke more than a rural 


credits bank. The state mill and elevator at 
Grand Forks is no longer designed to destroy 
private flour mills but is, Governor Sorlit 
explains, an experimental laboratory to prove 
that North Dakota has an exclusive com- 
modity in hard spring wheat 

The hail insurance monopoly, which found 
its insured acreage dropped from 12,408,350 
in 1919 to 7,748,467, has been forced to 


adopt a zone system oO! rate application which 
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private companies have followed, and its 
lite now is threatened by application of a 
court decision denying it full use of the tax 
laws in collecting premiums 

North Dakota found big business enter- 
prises ready to lend a helping hand during 
the dark days of agricultural depression, 
ter the political theorists had been defeated 
ind confidence restored Het people learned 
that Big Business” did not seek the im- 
poverishment of the state. Rather, they 
learned that the largest business interests 
want general prosperity, for they can prosper 
only in proportion to the prosperity of all 


Facts, Not Speeches, About the Farmer 


By WILLIAM HARPER DEAN 


Manager, 


LITTLE more than two years ago, in 

December, 1923, there was taken a 

fair sample of the North Dakota 
farmer’s credit status. This was not so much 
an effort to measure the extent to which 
these farmers were able to secure credit, 
but rather an inquiry into their net worth, 
—the difference between their assets and 
liabilities. The sampling process was carried 
out in four townships of 


situation, were well-nigh useless. The situa- 
tion which came to a head about 1923 called 
for facts and figures fresh from the scene 
of trouble. 

North Dakota’s Agricultural College as- 
sumed the task of supplying this much- 
needed information. And by a survey of 
four Foster County townships—Longview, 
Estabrook, Birtsell, and Melville—brought 


out facts and figures 


Poste “ounty, ———— a which it yub- 
Foster County) wine — ( pub 
lying just east _ a lished as a 
of the state’s a bulletin 
geographic ae no entitled 
























center, an area selected because of average 
conditions found there,—not the most pros- 
perous section in the state nor the least. 
It was and is what is known as an “all- 
wheat” area 

There were many reasons for sampling 
conditions in North Dakota. Everybody 
remembers the tenor of reports which were 
circulated concerning the state—how its 
agriculture seer ed threatened with abso- 
lute ruin, how farm families were forsak- 


ing farm and state without waiting for the 
painful realization of pending foreclosures, 
how banks were failing every day in the 
week, : 

In such times of depression it is very 
hard to get an accurate estimate of just 
what is happening. The 1920 census fig- 


ures, so far as throwing any light upon the 











Agricultural Service, United States Chamber of Commerce 


“Report of a Farm Credit Survey of Four 
Townships, Foster County, North Dakota.” 
This was not a hit-and-run process of fact 
finding. The most painstaking care was 
exercised to visit every farmer in the first 
three townships and from each to secure a 
report, the form of which had been worked 
out in great detail. 


What the Records Showed 


ND EVERY farmer in those three town- 
f ships was visited. In order to secure 
a sufficient number of these field records to 
guarantee a round 100, the survey crews ex- 
tended their inquiry into the fourth township 
Melville. And when the job was finished, 
exactly 106 complete records were in hand. 
While they did not reveal a financial situa- 
tion with respect to each farmer's affairs 


North Dakota learned in her experiment in state 
ownership the lesson that government and business 
do not mix. These pictures, taken at the recent re- 
opening by Armour and Company of the defunct 
state-owned packing plant at Fargo, show how the 
people turned out to welcome the return of “Big 
Business’’ to the state. It was a bleak, cold day 
yet more than 20,000 persons visited the plant. 
(See Mr. Neal’s article on page 13.) 
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ich gt 0 optimi Colleg \W in being pe eSé rms creases have been im- 
onclusior nevertheless these records did mitted to use it here for the first time. Wh terial The number of cows has increased 
show that many of the reports and stories ir this check-up shows be told very briefls fre six to eight to the farm; the number 

rculation were exaggerations To su Atte hrowing out several field schedules f sheep from two to eight. Otherwise the 
p what these records revealed would be t which taine incomplete information, it ount of livestock holdings does not differ 
say that in 1923 those 196 representativ: was found that the 192 esurvey had se creatly from that of two years ago 
owner and tenant farmers were not broke ired the same infc as was brought And now we come to the real figures— 
But they were carrying an irksome load of out in 1923 from ey ninety-one of the the net worth of these farmers. Both own- 
Irozen assets. ! eT Cot the rig l one h ers ind tenants show substantial increases 

This is exactly the condition which w nd tf had moved out of the State n this respect. Between 1923 and 1925, the 
faced by many of the agricultural banks i Five of the remaining 1 were farming the verage net worth of forty-six farm owners 
the Northwest during that period. The s ut ild not be reached by the surveyed in that area increased $2,333— 
called Ten Million Dollar Credit ( Orpo!r f crews Tro! $15,859 to $18,192 And the average 
tion which was set up early in 1924 ar Did the temporary distress these farmers net worth of thirty-eight tenant farmers 
which only recently discontinued operati had experienced as the result of low wheat creased $1,525—from $1,397 to $2,922. 
found the greatest need for its aid in the di vields and low prices tur the to revi1slol What accounts for these increases? They 
rection of furnishing funds to banks have come through decreases in 
which would thaw the frozen assets liabilities and increases in assets. 





with which many were overstocked The forty-six owners increased their 
(nd there you have it. ssets from $26,521 to $27,176 and 
Pecan gy. hsonlh aioe OOSE talk—and a lot of it—has been indulged T’Suced their hablaties Irom $10, 
prior to 1923. Nor h Dakota ind 5 —— 7 6602 to $8,986 The assets of the 
this applies to other Northwester! inabout the farmer. Just whatare the facts: thirty-eight tenants, which were 

id fel nch of Is the farmer drifting into peasantry? Or, is $3305 in 1923. were $4.283 in 
poor crops which resulted in a pil he “‘beating back”’? 1925, while their liabilities, amount- 









ing up of liabilities upon the far Is he overcoming the hardships and handicaps ing to $1,998 in 1923, were only 

i : 5 . 

ers, with an attendant embarrass- of the period of post-war depression that caught $1,301 when the resurvey was 
ent to all business directly or in all business in its backwash? mad 


directly dependent upon agriculturt ee : oo eee ae 
lirectly dey | en aryl gril \ In 1923, accurate financial statements of forty- What Brought Change 
flor its stability And low prices yas : . 
‘ a six North Dakota owner farmers were com- ial ala 
particularly for grain, had don : ; EITHER price-fixing, a govern- 
Cer gre eae piled. North Dakota was chosen because North Sees re a 
nothing to help matters. There was 2 t export corporation, nor 
much talk about diversified farm Dakota was within the low pressure area of revolving loan funds worked this 
ing as a solution of the problem. farm depression. These forty-six owner farm- change in the financial condition of 
As a matter of fact there was it ers were residents of four average North Da- these farmers. Better weather con- 
troduced in Congress in 1924 a bill kota townships. ditions which resulted in better 
known as the Diversification Loan The average net worth of these forty-six crops, better prices for those crops, 
Bill, providing for a revol\ rigid economy by the operators and 
withal a determination to carry on, 
backed by an abiding faith in the 
¢ 12 outcome, is the answer 
z a ; 
was 910,192. [There were a few farmers in this 


4 mel 


lend; Ing ete typical owner farmers in 1923 was $15,859. 
rf $5 10, tor lending to wheat : : .. : ; : 
, plone esi Last year, financial statements of the same 
farmers for the purchase of live . . 
farmers were compiled. The average net worth 


T 
I 


stock, thus to make a real beginning 


in a drive for less wheat and mort 





of the products which offer a year- The average net worth of thirty-eight tenant area who in 1923 were owners, and 
ound market for the farmer’s labor farmers, residents of the same four townships, who when the resurvey was made 
s against the 120 days or the in 1923 was $1,397. Last year it was $2,922. two years later were tenants. They 








ibouts of actual productive 4adol The owners increased their average assets had lost their farms through fore- 
7 producing from $26,521 to $27,176. closure proceeding and immediately 
little else than wheat They decreased their average liabilities from had turned around and rented them. 
Fantastic Schemes $10,662 to $8,986. \ — gad ee praise 

; é " North Dakota, the county seat of 

err of self-styled spokesmen ‘, The eran increased average assets from Foster County, did not look the 
4 of rmers advocated such 93,395 to $4,253. same in 1925 as it had two years 
drastic d fantastic schemes for They decreased average liabilities from $1,998 earlier. There was no “crepe hang- 
putting the Northwest on its feet as to $1,361. ing’ on the door of any bank. 
the Government and What did it? There were no conferences going 
{ on in the back offices of banks well 
after midnight, when men who had 
their fingers on the economic pulse 


possible on the farm 





f the fa 
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price-Nhxking Dy 


the dumping by 





y the Government ot Not nostrums prescribed from the political 
» rfroahlie surnimses . t art we ° ° . 
exportable surpluses, with particu- stump, not legislative enactments, not price- 
lar reference to the surplus oil ea i Sa ; Bi ser 1 
fixing; but more favorable weather conditions 
wheat F : d of their trade area debated what 
ait the divessil a? a oe that brought better crops, intelligent economies would be the final outcome of it 
u Lil Uuiy SiLiLall i Jal tia y uill Lilidt AN A 
s well as the price-fixing and Gov- rigidly practiced and a determination to carry all “Those caine bankers “ee 
ernment export corpor tion schemes on. The Editor December, 1923, told the survey 
were defeated. To all intents and crew that things could not possibly 
purposes the Northwestern whe I get any worse, h id another story to 
ner ind here we refer to hi tell in December, 1925 And this 
in his North Dakota is true of other towns in that 
brother, had been left to the mercy of every of their planting programs It did not county which was taken as a fair sample of 





Q a ‘ - ‘ ee ] nr nr ryt + thy forr t ‘ r) I< the tat 


f a short while, it repeatedly was prophesi crops today is practi vy what it was two Those bankers could and did tell how the 





efore the whole agricultural structure of th years agi In 1923 the average farm had farmers who two vears ago were bending 

Northwest wot collapst I wheat o I of debts which had seemed im- 

Iwo years have ssed since the making cupied 221 acres. Other crop acreages re possible to throw off, had eased their backs 

} surve pres ( subs same In othe t they were beginning to stand straight 

North 1) ko \Wi h nay e( The rds nis s l n whea regio gal nere had been ro orgy of spending 

rmers o th were burde with debt But the old wheat vield and prices did by those farmers who. because for so long 

Mok wnasle to tecare fuither extenci hange. In 1923 wheat averaged a yield of | they had been compelled to practice rigid 

if cre have they gone? Forced off thei bushels to the re In 1924 and 192 economy, suddenly found themselves in pos- 

1 drive cities Let us set respectivelv, the average vield had increased session of ready cash. No. they have settled 

vhat has happened to 15.8 and 14.8 bushels. Other crop yields 1 still are settling back debts—overdue 
In Decet ber 1925. those same four towr were relativel' s high Hard wheat prices interest, store accounts, and the like. 

shins | ( vy were resurveve , hich were below $1 in this region in 1923 Another measure of the pick-up which has 

sing the identical field veraged $1.32 in 1924 and $1.35 in 1925 come to Foster County, is to be found in the 


schedules as v n the initial survey And wheat sales increased from $337 to the mount of tax sales made in 1925 as compared 
The new data thu rought out shortly will farm in 1 to $1,453 two vears later with those in previous years. he 1925 tax 


lished by North Dak \gricul- \s to the introduction of more livestock — sales in Foster County were the lowest m 
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six vears. For the year in which the origi- incomes vhich resulted in increas erprises have their good vears and _ bad 
nal survey was made the tax sales amounted worth, supplied their families rge pel 
to $68.355 The 1925 tax sales were held centage of thi itter, eggs K, poultr These en have shown what they can do 
during the time the re survey was being con ind meat which were produced on their ow whe onditions are tavorable for the pro 
ducted, and $28,949 represented the total lands. Nor in taking the field records ction of normal yields. They tt need 
amount any credit given tor house rent he Government to guarantee that, in spite 
It must be remembered that in taking This is all. It is nothing tremendous. 1 tf the weather, vear in and vear out, they 
field schedules from these farmers no records night be said, and with good reason, that if will be prosperous. They are not asking this 
were made of the amounts of food which 1920 should be a year of poor crop yields it These ownet 1 tenant farmers of North 
the farm produced for family consumption Foster County. those ninety-one owners and Dakota war o be let alone and given every 


Only income from sales was recorded. But 


renters suddenly might find themselves get- 
most of these farmers in addition to higher 


opportunity to work out their economic des- 


ting back into deep water. Ail business en- tiny in their own way 


The Road We Have Come 


Business Has Learned Some Bitter Lessons; Agriculture May Get 
Constructive Help by Profiting. from Industry’s Experience 


By JOHN W. O’LEARY 


President, United States Chamber of Commerce 





ROSPERITY in the United States de- 

pends primarily upon the stability of 

private enterprise and upon the assur- 
ance that it shall be free from encroachment 
by Government. 

There are, today, certain danger signals 
which we must recognize. The danger signal 
which demands our immediate attention is 
the suggestion that we improve the economi 
position of our agricultural population by 
uneconomic legislation. 

In the last Congress such legislation was 
proposed. The McNary-Haugen bill was 
loudly proclaimed as the panacea for all 
agricultural depression. Because business 
men opposed it they were accused of antag- 
onism to farmers. Selfishness was the mo- 
tive ascribed to them. 


Unwisdom of Price Fixing 


A\7O. 2 soft winter wheat sold at St. Louis 
4N on January 21, for $1.95. If the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen ratio price method had been 
in effect the price would have been $1.65. 

Surely, experience has demonstrated the 
wisdom of opposition to that measure. Ex- 
perience will always demonstrate the un- 
wisdom of price-fixing by government 
agency. 

A new Congress now proposes new meas- 
ures. The bill which is attracting most 
attention at present is known as the Dickin- 
son bill. It makes no claim to being a 
price-fixing measure. But new terms and 
new names cannot change fundamental facts. 

Under its provisions there would be a 
government board of seven members in 
Washington. This board would determine 
when the market price of any basic agricul- 
tural commodity is depressed because of a 
surplus, fix the amount of the surplus, and 
arrange for the disposal of it. Since the 
amount of any commodity which our coun- 
try will consume increases as the price goes 
down and decreases as the price goes up, 
every decision of this governmental agency 
as to the amount of a surplus necessarily and 
mevitably involves at the same time a de- 
cision as to the price which the board be- 
eves should prevail and which the board, 
by the exercise of all of its statutory powers, 
will endeavor to establish. 

To say that such a procedure as is pro- 
posed in this bill, conducted by persons who 
are made officers of the Government of the 


United States, is not governmental price- 
fixing is to ignore plain facts, plain language 
and well-known economic truths. The effect 
on the group it is designed to protect cannot 
fail to be disastrous 

There can be no lasting prosperity with- 
out agricultural prosperity. It behooves 
business interests of the nation, as it does 
all interests, to seek the welfare of the 
farmer When 
agriculture is depressed business depression 
follows. When industrial activity ceases the 
demand for agricultural products lessens and 
distress results. 

It is because of this interdependence that 
business men owe to the farmer continuing 
cooperation in the study of our mutual prob- 
lems. For our problems are mutual. Be- 
cause business has been more highly or- 
ganized we have experimented more. In the 
better organization of agriculture the benefit 
of our experience should prevent many of 
our mistakes. 

Business has passed through the era of 
seeking relief through government for the 
cure of our economic ills The new philoso- 
phy of business provides for self-regulation 
and independent e. 

Fair Price Is Preferable 
_— has observed with interest the 
price-fixing, under government control, 
of other nations. Today we art temporarily 
paying the price of British control of rubber 


Our interests are common 


and Brazilian control of coffee. But we 
know in the years to come that if such con- 
trols persist the nations permitting them 


will suffer more than we. A _ permanent 
market at fair prices is far more valuable 
than a temporary market at high prices. 
Satisfied customers are valuable ssets of 
any business 

American business has learned that high 
prices do not give 


on investment 


{ 
issurance of hi 


} 
A curtailed market because 


of high prices produces surplus which must 
ultimately be sacrificed at a loss 

American business has learned that effi- 
cient production is essential to success 


American business has learned that through 
voluntary org 
experience 
individual unit may be made available for 

1] 
all. 


American business has learned that gov- 


nization and cooperati 


wisdom and research of each 


ernment is 
master 

American business has learned that arti- 
ficial methods of price inflation are ulti- 
mately disastrous 

American business is witnessing daily the 
failure of enterprises which carry with them 
the loss of money and effort of the proprie 
tors. 

Such failure is unfortunate but legislation 
won't prevent it. 


Textile Misfortune Observed 


MERICAN business is witnessing the 
re misfortune of the textile industry, of 
the coal industry. When business is good 
generally it is unfortunate that some must 
suffer depression. Yet business knows that 
legislation is not the cure. 

American business has witnessed the trying 
times and disaster which come through de 
flation. Business knew that legislation could 
not prevent it. 

\merican business has witnessed the dan- 
gers which surround too much credit. Busi- 
ness knows that legislation cannot prevent 
the failure which usually results 

Agriculture is the greatest industry in the 
United States. It is our biggest business. It 
has serious problems as all business has. It 
is approaching and solving them. Those co- 
operative organizations which have recog- 
nized the fundamentals of good business 
efficient management, good organization, fi- 
nance and credits, have succeeded and are 
today marketing $2,500,000,000 of products 
So long as the farmer retains control of his 
own affairs he will continue to make prog- 


a valuable partner but a poor 


ress. Being engaged in the biggest and most 
important business he will recognize that he 
has the same troubles to contend with as all 
business Neither success nor failure will 


ever treat all of us uniformly. 

The shopkeeper located in the wrong place 
will barely eke out an existence or fail just 
s the farmer who locates in the wrong 
lace. The manufacturer who expands his 
isiness too much will find himself with a 
surplus which he cannot dispose of just as 
the farmer who follows similar practice 
The merchant who purchases his require 
ments for a cold winter and finds a warm one 
will lose substantially on his investment just 
as the farmer does who has the misfortune 
of bad weather. 
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America’s Century-Old F 


HE UNITED STATES this year ar- 

rives at the 150th year of its existence 

The anniversary is to be celebrated in 
ways that will cause every American to re- 
flect about his country’s past. Philadelphia 
is to have a Sesqui-Centennial designed to 
rank with its own Centennial Exposition of 
fifty years ago, with the Chicago World's 
Fair, and with more recent and familiar dis- 
plays of the same kind. Some organizations 
national and local, are making plans to bring 
the spirit of the anniversary to every village. 


New Interest in Traditions 
UBLISHERS of books about American 


history, as well as teachers and writers of 
it, look for a new birth of interest in 
America, its history and traditions. Their 
anticipation, in fact, is that the six years 
from the present Sesqui-Centennial up to the 
two hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
George Washington, in 1932, will be a period 
of exalted interest in America’s past. This 
anticipation is likely to turn out accurate 
The spirit of the times is favorable. 

The bulk of all this celebration will be 
nationally organized and will be focused 
on national history and national leaders, 
especially political and military leaders. 
That is appropriate, of course. Yet it 
would add to the value of the occasion 
if we could get an element of local in- 
terest into the individual local 
brations; if we could cause each village 
ind community to find something of 
its own to be proud of, lead each of \ 
them to discover old institutions and 


its own, find 


cele- 


traditions of 




















NATION’S 


links of its \ 
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By MARK SULLIVAN 


own with the past. It would be a departure 
from the trite forms of celebration, and do 
more to give the largest number of in- 
dividuals a personal interest in tradition, to 
cause them to understand tradition and have 
iffection for it, if we could set every com- 
munity in America to searching for what it 
has of its own that is old 

I should like, for example, to set all 
America on a search for the oldest American 


farm. By that I mean the farm that has 
been for the largest number of years in the 
possession of one family, passing from father 
to son, or at least passing through blood in- 
interruption I 
1s: any 


wonder 
reader of 


heritance without 


where that farm is? Can 
























Francis Perot, who in 1823 mar- 
ried Elizabeth Morris and_ suc- 
ceeded to the malting business 
founded in 1687 by her great- 
Anthony 
Morris 2nd. The Francis Perot's 


great-great grandfather, 


Sons Malting Company at Buf- 


falo now represented by the 


eighth generation, is the oldest 


business house in the country 
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amily Firms 


vative elements in America’s population, 
The oldest American farm might well be 
among them. Equally stable are their 
neighbors, the Quakers of Chester and 
Delaware Counties. One would guess that 
the four or five southeastern counties of 
Pennsylvania would be a likely place to 
search. 

But the oldest farm might be in Massa- 
chusetts. Connecticut would be no _ less 
promising. One might find the oldest farm 
family in one of those big brick houses that 
sit with ancient dignity on the lower edges 
of the hills, just where hill and meadow 
meet, in the little valleys that run back from 
the Hudson river in southeastern New 
York, where the Holland Dutch made the 
first settlements. 

One wonders what the present generation 
would be like, what family traditions they 
have passed on from generation to genera- 
tion. One would like to make the search in 
person, go on pilgrimages to houses that are 
candidates for the distinction, try to find the 
house in which one hundred and fifty vears 

ago young voices sang: 


There were some boys on Bunker’s Hill; 
Dellum-down, dellum-down! 
There were some boys on Bunker’s Hill; 
The king marched up but they stood still, 
Dellum-down, dellum-down! 
and 
There was a little ship in the North 
A-mer-i-kee, 
She went by the name of the Gol-den 
Li-ber-tee, 
As she sailed in the low-de-lands-low 


QO, richer than the Indies the cargo that she 
bore 
\-gliding up the stream by the sweet Poto- 
meek’s shore, 
As she sailed in the low-de-lands-low 


HERE IS fascination in the idea of find- 
ing the still-standing houses in which 
those popular airs of Revolu- 
tionary days, were sung by the ancestors of 
families who today still occupy the old farms. 
The novelists should take an interest in the 
search. A much talked about novel, “The 
Perennial Bachelor,” with seventy 
years of the history of an old house that 
stood on the west bank of the Delaware 
River, just north of Wilmington, Delaware. 

One might find the farm in New 
Jersey, Maryland, Declaware, Virginia or 
Georgia. These and the other places already 

entioned are the more likely localities, the 
places where farming has gone on for more 
hundred It is just conceiv- 


nunared vears 


songs, the 


deals 


oldest 


than two 


ble, though, that accident and chance may 
h broken all the lines of descent in these 
older American communities; and that the 

held 1 continuous possession by one 
family for the longest period may be in the 
sections that are only about a hundred years 
( western New York, eastern Ohio, or 
lsewhere. Wherever it is, the search will 
bring to light other farms distinguished in 


the oldest family in continu- 
IS POsse ssion in each state, in each county. 
How many farms are re \merica 
that have been held in one family a hundred 
higher 


yearsr The guesses are apt to be 
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The firm of J. E. Rhoads & Sons, Leather, has been held in the same family 
since 1702. This picture shows the vine-covered homestead lived in by several 
generations of tanners. At the right is a drawing of the first Rhoads’ tannery 





than the facts will show, for America is a 
country of restless change. The that 
went west, or went to the city, have broken 
countless family chains. No estimate can 
be made until some organization or periodi- 
cal starts the search. It is worthy to be 
done by farm papers and local newspapers, 
by state departments of agriculture and by \ 
Secretary Jardine. oblivion,” and today = 
Some two years ago the French Govern- are in 
ment, having started a search for old farms 
in the continuous possession of the same 
family, found one that went back nine 
hundred years, having been first oc- 
cupied by ancestors of the present 
owners just after the year 1000 


firms that were {| 
doing business | 
on the day of | 
America’s birth, | 
that have held \ 
their own ** ‘gainst 

the tooth of time 

and the razure of 


sons 








active business \ f 
and in the hands of 
descendants of the original 2 
firm, without any break in is 
family continuity. They are: 


Tue Francis Pero 
ING Co., Philadelphia ; 
J. E. Ruoaps & Sons, leather, 
Philadelphia. 
CHrIs 
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r’s Sons 


MattT- 
Oldest American Farm 


O FAR as my _ information 
goes, the oldest American 
farm in continuous family 


, TOPHER SOWER Co., pub 


lishers, Philadelphia. 


pr et oe ; Tue Lea Miiiinc Co., flour, 
possession Is Just south of Wilmington ey 
West Chester, Pennsyl- ees Saiticiee Siimietiie 
vania, close to the site of Co., hardware, Lancaster, 
the Revolutionary battle Pisses ¥: eats 
of the Brandywine, where R. A. & J. J. WrtttaMs 
a venerable man, Joseph Co., lumber, Phila....... 
H. Brinton, 92 vears old. GEORGE E. KeE1TH Co., 
occupies ‘Homestead shoes, Campello, Mass... 


WETHERILI & BROTHER, 
White Lead, Phila... 

A. H. Hews & Co., earth 
enware, Cambridge...... 


Farm,” which has been 
owned by five generations 
of Brintons before him. 
This, however, happens to 


be one example; there may se a ied x e — 
be older ones In the field VM ao H Stead Co hnursery- 
of jarms, no such  or- men, Morrisville. Penn 
ganized search has been c svlvania gee ae 

made as in the field of Cuartes Newman & Co., 


business. wool, Albany, N. ¥ 


In the field of H. C. DeEmMuTH, tobacco 
business. we have Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
some data have, Ames SHovet & Toot Co., 
indeed, all the data GINA Boston, Massachusetts 
available, or as Greorce W. Busy & Son 
much as it has imme) Co., transportation 
been possible to W ilmington “oes 
get by pat ient Older than the oldest cigar-store wooden Jor lr. Pucu, augers, Phila 
search. Wheve re. Indian, this snuff-taking English gentleman W HI TNEY Grass WorKS 
‘ ; i still holds his post in front of the Demuth Glassboro, N. J....... 
corded Just seven- Tobacco Shop at Lancaster, Pa. He has 7 
teen Americ in served the same family for four generations Among these there are 
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in business when George 
1932 will 


two firms that 
Washington was born, and who in 
be more than two hundred years old. They 
are 

HE | S M ( Y 

J | . | I 

Li 


were 


There was, until comparatively recently, a 
third firm in this unique list of 
held in the same family since before the 
birth of George Washington: The James M 
Willcox Paper Company was founded in 
718 and had a mill at Ivy Mills, on a stream 
in a lovely little valley about twenty miles 
out of Philadelphia. They sold paper to 
Benjamin Franklin for his printing shop 
they made the paper on which was printed 
the first American currency, authorized by 
the Continental Congress. 

In 1866, the family abandoned the manu 
facture of hand-made paper after a hundred 
ind forty-eight years, but retained the busi- 
until 1892 when it was sold to the 
Glen Mills Paper Company 

\ group of American firms that had been 
in the same family for more than a hundred 
years continuously was brought together for 

annual dinner in 1889, on the initiative 
of Mr. Burnet Landreth who is himself the 
present head of a seed business and nursery 
founded at Philadelphia in 1784. The group 
of old family thus brought together 
formed an organization known as the Asso- 


businesses 


ness 


T 


firms 








ciation of Centenary Firms and 
of the United States At the 
y eight firms, but 

} 


Corporat ions 
start the or- 


ganization consisted ol onl 


as time went on and n ore oid firms were 
‘ c 

searched out, the men bership roll grew to 

87 To this society belong practically all 


the old American firms which have remained 


in the hands of single family for more 
than a century. To get information on this 
point I wrote Mr. Landreth asking if to his 


tk re wer nv ld thrn not 
tnere were any Old irFms ho 


sso jation. He 


There may be three or four. I know of two 
or three Many firms claiming a 
foundation cannot prove it to the 
of admissions, there being something 
their historical line; either they have 
of business for three or tour years during the 
100 years claimed, or the business has descended 
from the male to another line. The by-laws ot 
the Association require descent in the male 
line. There may be a hundred of these ineligibie 


firms 


knowledge 
embers of his replied: 
centenar 
committe 
broken 1n 


gone out 


That is. there are 87 members of the Cen- 
tenary Association (which restricts its mem- 
: the male line); 
lour More, Mr 
Asso- 
perhaps a yf te ne 


escent has passed through 


bership to firms descended in 
there are three or 
Landreth thinks, not 
ciation; and there are 
more in which d 
the fer t son 


possibly 


members of the 


nale line at some point. 
At Least 87 


peas Centenary Association is one of the 
most interesting clubs in America. There 
should be at least eighty-seven fine Ameri- 
can novels in its membership 
seph Hergesheimer’s novels, “The Three 
Black Penny’s,” tells the Pe ea 
generations of a firm of ironma ( 
one of those old furnaces in eastern Penn- 
sylvania which 
ears.) 

Of the eight whose rep 
1889 to form the Centenary 
Association, only five 
\ three 
the same family for more than a 
years, gave up and passed out, for one rea- 
son or another. On April 26, 1924, there 
went out of existence a 
least as far back as 1762. 
This was the shoe fac- 
tory ol James Benedict 
it New Canaan, Con 
During 162 years that 


Fine Novels 


concerns 


survive today 
firms that had endured in 
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factory maintained a continuous existence, 
ilways in the hands of a member of the 
Ben 1K 1 lly Its last owner, fi W 
Benedict, Jr., great-great-gre< it-grandson of 
he founder, gave it up reluctantly to enter 


Association pub- 


lished a volume containing the history of the 





eighty-seven firms making up its nber- 
ship. It shows ee most of the nbers 


- Philadelphia. Massa- 
chusetts has four of the rene ary firms 
New York City, nine; Wilmington, Delaware, 
Baltimore, eight. In Washington, 
D. C., there are ut Alexandria, Vir- 
across the Pot omac from Washington, 
has one firm, C. C. Smoot & Sons, tanners, 
founded by Charles Calvert Smoot in 1820 
[hat is the only one, so far as is known, in 
the southern states. 

In all the immense region to the south of 
Alexandria and to west of the Alleghenies 
no Centenary firms excepting one, 
Lawson Company, of Cincinnati 


galvanized products, es- 


ire located in or ne 


1OUr; 


none, 





there are 
manutacturers ol 
tablished 110 years 

For the existent 
Pittsburgh more 
there 1S an 


e of but one firm west of 
than a hundred years old, 
much of the 


+ _" , +} + ld - ] Psat 
country 1s only tha old or iess Bu it 


1 
obvious reason 


would be interesting to set up appropriate 
newer states and 
seek for the oldest firms Are there any 
firms in Ohio (other than the Cincinnati 
one already mentioned ) f , 
old? Is there any seventy-five-year-old 
Indiana or Michigan or Illi- 
ee Tigh Be aifty years 
old would be 1 reasol able and lard Are 
7 veterans oO! that age 
Mississippi and the Pacifi 
Louis is old enough 
an age ranking with 
Won't the St. Louis papers find out if any 
of the old French trading firms survive, or 
even any firm that was in existence before 
the Civil War—such a firm would be now 
sixty-five years old. The Portland Ore 
might find 
old firms in 


tor of th 


standards in each of the 


seventv- 


between the 
coast? 

to have firms of 
those of the East. 


gonian 
seventy-five-year- 
that city. Harvey Ingham, edi 
e Des Moines Register, writes books 
about Iowa history—can he 
find any firm in the 
family for fifty years or 
seventy-five years. Can the 
Dallas News tell us the 
isin Texas? New 
should have some 


some Nhiltv or 


same 


oldest firn 


Orleans 


While the Centenary As- 


] + 
official list gives 


sociation 


Thirty vears 
ago, A H 

Hews and Com- 
pany, earthen- 
ware manutac- 
at Cam- 
be bridge, Mass 

used this float 
in their 13lst 


turers 


anniversary 


celebration 
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dred-year firms in the South except 
in Alexandria already mentioned, 


one feels there must be some quite long- 
established firms in some of the older cities 


South. Can William Gonzales of the 
Columbia State tind one in South Carolina? 
Can Josephus Daniels, with the aid of his 
Raleigh News and Observer, seek out and 
record the oldest family firms in North 
Carolina? Georgia has some old cities in 
which Clark Howell of the Atlanta Constity- 
tion might tind venerable family firms. 
\labama has at least one very old town. 
Can the Birmingham News seek out the 
oldest firms in Alabama? Natchez and 
Memphis are old cities In Kentucky, 
Louisville and Lexington occasionally reveal 
their fairly mellow age to book collectors, 
who sometimes find in those cities, or else- 
where in the state, specimens of. early 
American printing. If Judge Bingham of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal and Times 
should make a suggestion to the young men 
on those papers, they might find some old 
family firms, mercantile or law 


f beg OLDEST commercial house in Amer- 
ica is The Francis Perot’s Sons Malting 
Company, established in 1687 in Philadelphia, 
but now located in Buffalo, N. Y. The 
founder of the house was Anthony Morris, 
2d, an Englishman who emigrated to the 
American colonies in 1683. It is interesting 
to note, as a contrast to present-day cus- 
that Anthony Morris’ son, who suc- 
ceeded his father as head of the business, 
vas npirentaces out at fourteen to a rival 
brewer, and that for the privilege of serving 
the rival for seven years his father paid the 
sum of £2 , 
During the third 
were two businesses 


of the 


Oldest Firm in America 


toms 


generation there really 
two grandsons of the 
original Anthony Morris operating plants in 
Philadelphia. These were later consolidated. 
\bout 1823 the firm name changed from 
Morris to Perot, following the marriage of 
the heiress to the Morris fortune to Frances 
Perot, who had been an apprentice for five 
years in her father’s business. Their son, 
T. Morris Perot, entered the partnership in 
1869. In 1887, when the concern had 
reached the age of 200 years, it was in- 
corporated, the ownership and management 
being kept by the Perots Today the con- 
cern is managed by T. Morris Perot, Jr., 
and Elliston Perot, of the eighth generation 
in direct line of descent from the founder, 
Anthony Morris 

Survival over such a long period indicates 
not only great stamina and persistence but 
also the practice of unusually high standards 
oO! quality and fair dealing. 
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et’s Stop This “Fifty-Fifty” Business 


By JAMES W. WADSWORTH 


Senator from New 


HE “FIFTY-FIFTY” system of fed- 

eral aid to the states, in its modern 

lavish form, had its inception in 1914. 
Its beginning was modest enough. In that 
year, Congress enacted the Smith-Lever law, 
which has for its purpose the promotion of 
cooperative agricultural extension work 

The appropriation carried in the bill for 
the first year of its operation was $480,000 
to be divided equally among the 48 states 
on condition that their legislatures appro- 
priate an equal amount for carrying on the 
work of educating their citizens in agricul- 
ture and home economics. 

The next step was the Federal Good Roads 
Bill of 1916, for which the first year’s ap- 
propriation was $5,000,000 From these 
lowly origins, the growth of the subsidy sys- 
tem has been nothing short of astonishing 
It has been like the proverbial snowball roll- 
ing downhill. Its popularity, particularly 
among western and southern members of 
Congress, has been immense 


Time Has Come to Take Stock 
TS RAMIFICATIONS have taken many 


different directions from road building to 
teaching mothers how to care for their in- 
fants. Today, its inroads on the Federal 
Treasury have reached the enormous total 
of $110,000,000 annually, which, of course, 
requires substantially an equal outlay from 
the states, so that the total cost of the SySs- 
tem to the tax-paying public is well over 
$200,000,000 a year 

The time has come, in my opinion, to 
take stock, and to get a clear understanding 
as to where we are headed. I do not con- 
tend that the subsidy system is wrong in 
every detail or that it ought to be abolished 
entirely. There may be some functions per- 
formed under it which can be done better 
by the Federal Government than the states 
But I do believe that it could and should be 
radically curbed both in the interest of econ- 
omy and sound policy and that steps should 
be taken to place a check upon its growth 
before it under lines our whole system of 
dual sovereignty of the state and nation 


I hear now of a movement to get $100.- 





rp 





The Federal Government has been given power over 


every citizen to an extent never dreamed of by the 
founders of the Government Let us remember that 


our country is a federal union, not an empire 


000,000 annually from the Federal Govern- 
ment for the purpose of promoting educa- 
tion in the various states on the “fifty-fifty 
plan. <A certain organization is placarding 
the nation with a slogan to stimulate a cam 


paign for the construction and maintenance 
of 250,000 miles of good roads ‘“‘by the Fed- 


eral Government 
One of my colleagues Says he would 
lke to see the federal appropriation Io! 
cood roads doubled, making It about $16 
000 annually, so that the National Gov 
ernment would then relieve the states en 
tirely of the payment of their 3 r cent of 


the roads expenditures 


A decent regard for the capacity of the 
Federal Treasury and of th principie ol 

] l¢ ‘ anne m+ +? s+ ’ + 
Cal SCLI-ROVCTTI) Crit, ii | UO ( 

} ]] 1 ' +} ; 
whollv obsolete requires tha 
whe ¢ th PY ( x 1¢ 
Oot lieder encre hr ( é on 
, 1 
Dility ) expe ( D Ing ne 


Cartoons by 
Albert T. Reid 


last session, I tried to get the Senate to 
prove an amendment calling for a statement 
of the ends sought in the federal good roads 
program 

The amendment directed the Secretary of 
Agriculture to have prepared, in cooperation 
with the appropriate state authorities, a 
map or plan outlining the system of post 
roads which, in his judgment should be in 
proved under the Federal Aid System, and to 
submit that map or plan to Congress to 
gether with estimates as to the cost and the 
period of time necessary for the completion 
of the work 


We Ought to Have Some Plan 
| CONTENDED, and still contend, that 


Congress is entitled to know what is con 
templated for the future, how much it will 
cost and how long it will take. If we are to 
go on expending $80,000,000 or $90,000,000 
or even more a year we ought to have some 
plan on which to build and that plan ought 
to be before Congress so that we will know 
not only where we start but where we are 
going. 

Strangely enough, that amendment was 
voted down It was opposed on the ground 
that it might be construed in some way as 
calling a halt on future appropriations. The 
irdent advocates of the subsidy systen 
ipparently didn’t want to know where we 
ire headed 


There are five main forms of federal sub 
sidies: Highway Construction (Act of July 
ll, 1916) Agricultural Extension (Smith 


Lever Act of May 8. 1914): Vocational Edu 
cation (Act of Feb. 23, 1917): Vocational 
Rehabilitation (Act of Jun 192 and 
Maternity and Infant Hygiene Act of 
Nine 4 ; 


; , 
or whi ym ple figures are available 

Department of Agriculture, by authority 
Congre of course, disbursed $98 

n various forms of subsidies. Thi 

ements tor road constructior were 

pproximatle ly oyu, OO OOI Expenditure S Io! 

itional education were $5,412.143.40; for 
gricultural extensior $5.820.816.89 








promotion of welfare and hygiene of mater- 
nity and industry $720,694.7 
These disbursements, with numerous 


smaller doles, brought the total for the year 


up to $11 77,443.68. No less than $80.- 
000,000 is needed to carry out the highway 
construction plans for next year and still 
another $116,7 will be required to 


idditional obligations 
under the same head 


disc harge 
curred 


already in- 


The Way Some States Pay 
N INTERESTING feature of the systen 


re is the manner in which some states are 
called upon to pay the great proportion ol 
this outlay, from which they receive only 

minute share in return. <A few instances 


will serve to illustrate the point. 


The state of Nevada pays into the Fed- 
eral Treasury $760,000 annually and _ re- 
ceives in subsidies $1,845,945, or 262 per 
cent of the amount it contributed to the 


maintenance of the Federal Government 
North Dakota pays in $1,282,838 and takes 
out $1,487,859. South Dakota pays $1,951,- 
248 and gets in return $2,094,133. 

Contrast this with the 


case of Pennsyl- 


vania which pays in $269,000,000 to the 
Federal Treasury and receives in return 
$1.839,000 or about 0.7 per cent 

New Jersey pays in $112,000,000 


52. OO or 


and takes out $6 
0.58 per cent 


Connecticut fares still worse It pays in 
$37.000.000 and gets back $201.000 or 0.54 
per cent 

The representatives of the western states 


have a ready answer for this. They say that 
the Federal Government holds vast areas in 
the public domain within their borders and 


hence it is only fair that the National Gov- 


ernment should contribute a large share to 
the improvements and expenses in those 
states But there is answer to that 
Under the Fede | Fores Fur \ ( 
| 7.25 per cent ol he ross reve es ) 
er Sales ve-si K privileges nd othe 
Ss oft he ores reserves gg k ( 
s within which the reserves 
I sch ( S pt CC r 
ores I S 
In additic s, the Mir Leasing 
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Act of 1920 provides for the payment of 
37% per cent of bonus and royalties on 
those reserves. Under these two acts, re- 
funds to the states are more than $16, 
OO, of which 11 western states get $14.- 
000,000 leaving less than $2,000,000 to be 
divided among the other states. Some 
of the states get absolutely nothing 
Wyoming gets $5,143,434, an amount equal 
to 246 per cent of the amount of federal 
ixes it pays into the treasury. When the 


subsidies are added to this 
from the 


umount, Wyo- 


ing receives Federal Government 


$6,491,285 Its contribution to federal taxes 
is $2,088,353. The amount of the subsidies 
nd refunds therefore is equal to 310 per 
cent of the state’s contribution to the Na- 
tional Government. 
On the other hand, take the case of the 


federal 
and it receives in 
am objecting be- 
New York does not re- 
ceive more but it seems to 
that the time has 
come to lay a Tt} 


state of New York. Its share of the 
tax burden is $690,415,425, 
return $4,474,294 | 


cause 


not 












me 


of under-feeding 
many of the 
Federal Government 
they pay in 


It's 


part of 


a case 


the 


straining hand upon 
the practice of wet- 


nursing some 


States 4 
the expense of others 
questionable as 
tures of the 
the most 
ingerous phase of it 
in my opinion is its 
towards 


these fea 


svstem ire 





tendeng¢ 1e 

breaking down of the 

princip le of local self- 

ge vernment and — the 

creation of an all-powerful federal bureau- 
cracy 

The danger does not lie in the Federal 

Aid System alone by any means. During 

the last 15 years the Federal Government 

has undertaken the exercise of a large - 

er of new and important functions \ 

scanning of the list of congressional enact- 


] 


auring this period reveals something 








of the situatio For example, since Presi- 
dent Roosevelt le the White House on 
March 4, 19 we have established the 
Federal Trade Commission with inquisitorial 
owers OVE every siness concern engag | 
1 interstate c¢ erce 

We hav St D I t Co ission 
charged with ne Vy O lg the 
costs of inutacturing 1 abroad 
nd advising the President, and through him 
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the Congress, as to the differences in those 


costs. We have created a Federal Farm 
Loan Board and given it authority to super- 
vise ‘a making of loans on farm lands all 


over the 


W c have 


> country. 
established a United States Ship- 


ping Board with its Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration and have put the Government into 


the commercial shipping business, with re- 
sults known to all. 

We have given ant authority to 
the Secretary of Agriculture in connection 
with the operation of the grain exchanges, 
In this same period, by Constitutional 
Amendment we have given the Federal Goy- 
ernment the right to impose taxes upon all 
incomes from whatever source derived. And 
most important of all, through the adoption 
of the Eighteenth Amendment, we have given 
the Federal Government police power over 
every citizen to an extent never dreamed 
of by the founders of the Government. 

This tremendous extension of federal 
power, together with federal 
aid development has re- 
sulted in establishing at 
Washington, with 


import 





be SAY * 


branches all over the 
country, a vast govern- 
mental machinery, so 
powerful, so  compli- 
cated, that the average 
citizen is utterly unable to comprehend it. 
Certainly, we should pause before we permit 
its further extension and enlargement. For if 
we continue this centralization of power and 
this assumption of governmental functions, 
we shall certainly smother the ability 
of our people to govern themselves in the 
several states and in their home communities. 

Too often, we are tempted to hand over to 
the Federal Government the doing of those 
things which can be done perfectly well by 


that take 
subsidies than 


States trom 


taxes 


nost 


the states and their subdivisions, because, 
for the moment, it seems the easiest way to 
relieve ourselves of the burden of local 


responsibility and the duty of living up to it. 

Our comparative success in governing our- 

selves for the past 150 years has rested most 

of all upon the initiative and enterprise of 

our pooper in meeting and solving govern- 
al problems as the y arise. 


Tf we continue to take power away from 
he people and to transfer it to W ashington 
we shall destroy those qualities, our local 
governments will dwindle to the vanishing 


point and we shall find the average man be- 
coming a servant of the Government instead 
of its master. Let us remember that our 
country is a federal union of states, not an 
empire. Realizing as we must the dangers ol 
a bureaucracy, irresponsible and remote from 
our view, let us pause and survey our situa- 


tion before we yield to its inducements. 
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The Manufacture of Men 


By G. L. GARDINER 


Director, Foremanship Development, Oakland Motor 


IG, ROUGH and ready, Harry Max- 
field could pick up and unload more 
material than any other man in the 
unloading gang. He seemed to do the work 
of three ordinary men. But when someone 
made a foreman out of him because he could 
work, he failed. It is one thing to know how 
to do a job and it’s another thing to get 
twenty other men to do it just as you would. 

Yet, it is safe to say that the majority of 
foremen in industry today owe their promo- 
tion to the fact that they were superior in- 
dividual producers. 

The foreman’s job is one of importance 
and responsibility, calling for a man of 
special ability and training. Not every man 
has the natural qualifications, and even those 
who possess the natural qualifications must 
be trained and developed. 


What Is Foreman’s Function? 


UST what is the function of this modern 

foreman? He is a representative of the 
management to the men in the ranks, and of 
the men to the management. 

In a sense the foreman is really a part of 
the management placed right out among the 
workers. To them he is “the company.” By 
his actions they judge the company. Through 
him the point of view of workers must be 
passed on up to the management. 

Regardless of the size of the enterprise, 
it is always the foreman who stands just one 
step above the men in the ranks and directs 
their activities. He supervises their work, 
he recommends their promotions, he praises 
and blames, he teaches them their jobs, he 
watches the quality and quantity of their 
work, he carries out the company’s plans and 
policies. 

“A company is judged by the foremen it 
keeps.” 

The latest available census figures show 
that the number of persons engaged in manu- 
facturing industries for 1923 was 10,283,772. 
of whom 307,413 were foremen. It is prob- 
ably fair to assume that each of these ap- 
proximately ten million workers represented 
a family of four members, including him- 
self. This means that approximately forty 
millions of persons in the United States are 
directly affected by the type of foremanship 


t 


that is practiced in our manufacturing in- 
dustries. 

Ask any industrial worker to name five 
reasons why he likes or dislikes his job, and 
invariably the foreman will be mentioned, 
either as an agreeable or a disagreeable fac- 
tor. Thus, the importance of the foreman 
as a factor in the lives of our people is 
apparent. 

If the foreman is to handle his job in- 
telligently, he must have a general knowl- 
edge of many things outside of the narrow 
confines of his own department of the in- 
dustry. The foreman is too prone to see 
everything through the light of his own 
particular duties. He should have a working 
knowledge of all parts of the enterprise. 

A group of farmers were lamenting the 
death of their parish preacher, and each one 
was saying something good about the de- 
parted soul. Finally, one old farmer spoke 
up, “Yes, I reckon he was a good man all 
right, but I don’t suppose he could have put 
on a load of hay or set up a shock of corn 
on a windy day to save hisself.” 

The farmer saw the preacher only through 
the light of his own occupation. The fore- 
man has a tendency to see everything 
through the eyes of the single department in 
which he is engaged. 

Who is to blame for the foreman’s lack of 
general knowledge about the functions of in- 
dustry? Why has not the foreman broad- 
ened out? What can be done to develop 
the foreman? 


One of Management’s Big Jobs 
HE RESPONSIBILITY is squarely up 


to management in industry. The build- 
ing of foremen with a broad foundation 
of general industrial knowledge is one of 
industrial management’s next big jobs. The 
average foreman of today is a_ perfectly 
natural product of an aimless lack of fore- 
sight in industry. Industry has expected that 
foremen would just “happen along” as needed 

It is an axiom of industry that ‘“‘a quality 
product must be quality built.” And so it 
is with foremen. If we want “quality” fore- 


men we must embark upon a serious program 
of foreman building in industry. 
A. R. Glancy, President of the Oakland 


Car Co. 


Motor Car Company, sounded the key-note 
when he told a gathering of our foremen 

‘Foremen are more likely to fail from lack 
of information than from lack of ability. 
We feel that it is up to the management 
to give you the facts about our business that 
will enable you to manage your departments 
most intelligently.” 


Building Men Systematically 


| ECOGNIZING that foremen must be de- 

veloped, the Oakland Motor Car Com- 
pany set out to build foremen just as system- 
atically as it goes about the business of build- 
ing automobiles. If it is necessary to have 
1 production manager whose main job it is to 
build automobiles, it is likewise important 
to have some executive whose main job it is 
to build and develop foremen. 

Upon the basis of this conviction, the 
management sought the services of the 
writer as director of foremanship develop- 
ment So far as we know, no other com- 
pany has gone quite so far in recognition of 
the importance of the management’s respon- 
sibility in developing foremen. 

There are many foremanship training 
plans in use. We are trying to make use 
of the best in all of these plans. We have 
divided our foremen into conference groups, 
and each group meets for an hour and a 
quarter once a week for discussion. If one 
of us could just gather in and absorb the 
combined ideas of all, he would be a very 
wise man. This we know is impossible, 
but we do know that every one of us can 
pick up many ideas that he never thought 
of before. 

These discussions are a great factor in 
developing foremen. The foreman learns 
to express himself. He learns to think 
logically. He has to because some other 
foreman in the group “calls him” if he strays 
from the path of sound practice. 

“Well, that hasn’t been my experience,” 
says foreman Carl Heymann, speaking right 
out in meeting in contradiction of a theory 
advanced by August Schroeder. And then 
Heymann is called upon to state his reasons 
for the point of view he takes. Perhaps 
several foremen speak in favor of Heymann’s 
point of view, and several think that 




















LEWIS HINE, HASTIN 


Two of these men ire laborers 


The other two are seasoned foremen, management’s representatives among the 


workers. It is management's job to build foremen 
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Schroeder is right. After the discussion has 
run for a few minutes we take a vote on the 
because we believe that the majority 
of foremen in a group will usually be right 


issue 


on most any question which may come up 
We attempt to bring every issue in the 
discussion to vote 

The foreman who is on the wrong track 
starts to do some real thinking on the point 
when an expression of the group shows that 
he may be the only one in the crowd who 
looks at the questions a He will 


invariably come to the conclusion that it 3 


s he does 


; 


: + : 
th all out of step 


not probable that “they are 
but him.” It is much more 


a man draw his own conclusions 


ettective to iet 


thus, than 


ior someone to get Ip ind atten pt to 
lay cown the law 
Our discussions are “free for all” in 


which every man speaks his ideas with the 


: 
understanding that he will 


never be held 
leeting for any- 
thing he says in meeting. Our 
The men smoke, if they care 


responsible outside of the n 


discussions 


ire intorn 


o. and everything is done to erase all con- 
ventionalities If anyone has a good story 
to te o illustrate point we are glad to 
he if l 


Executives Attend Meetings 
tke AT WE are 


by the fact that executives who are not 


lor 


succeeding is evidenced 


foremen attend many of our meetings 

example, it is a common occurrence for th 
head of our cost accounting department 
to attend as high as three meetings in a 


We are glad to have these other execu 
our meetings because they get 


is which they put into practice 


many 1a 


Skilled mechanics interested in their own 


work than in directing the work of others 
like these the “the 


more 
To men 
They 


foreman is company.” 


judge the company by the foreman’s actions 


Through him their point of view must be carried on 


up to the management 
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to the benefit of the entire organization. 

For example, we were discussing the sub- 
ject of “Breaking in New Men” one even- 
ing, when the foreman spoke up, 
We've decided here that the foreman must 
start the new man off right, and give him a 
good impression of the company he is work- 
g for. But there are conditions in 
y department, over which I have no 


for me to 


one ol 


II 


some 


con- 


very difficult 


trol, which make it 
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make a good impression on the new man.” 
And he went on to describe a number of 
these conditions. 

Before we knew it everyone was chiming 
in with this condition and that condition 
throughout the plant that needed improve- 
ment in order that working conditions might 
be more agreeable I noticed that several 
of our visiting executives had their pencils 
and were making a lot of notes. This 

gave me an idea. 
and when the meet- 


oul 






































ing was over J] 
listed all of the un- 
favorable conditions 
mentioned and sub- 
mitted them for 
management’s con- 
sideration. Very few 
of those conditions 
still exist. 

When we crystal- 
lize the combined 
opinion of the fore- 
men we have suc- 
ceeded in bringing a 
powerful — influence 
to bear upon the 
elimination of un- 
favorable condi- 
tions. When fore- 
men start to think 
constructively, the 
biggest step in the 
foremanship de- 
velopment plans has 
taken. 





been 
Not Too Long 

T THE present 
A time we are 


holding our confer- 
ences in the evening 
although we intend 
to vary this feature 
from time to time. 
A little later we will 





probably hold our 
neetings during the 
day on the com- 


pany’s time. 

4 | We do not believe 
in making our meet- 
ings too long. We 

meet for an hour and a quar- 

ter. The meetings are started 
and closed on time 

“Why, we were only just 
getting ‘hot’ when you cut her 

1 foreman said to me the 


on, 
other evening. But we would 
rather “send them away from 


the table hungry’ because we 
know that they will come back 
to the next meeting with a 
better appetite. It 1s most un- 
fortunate if a foremen’s con- 
ference is allowed to die from 
exhaustion, because most ol 
the men become weary and 
disinterested, if not disgusted, 
and a few of the talkative 
members monopolize the dis- 
cussion 
We have a_ planned-in-ad- 
vance program of subjects to 
take up at our weekly con- 
| ferences We furnish each 
‘man with a pamphlet o! 
naterial relating to each 
of these subjects as they come 
up. This material is passed 
out at the close of the meeting 
which the 





preceding the one 


ee | 
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an. subject will be discussed. Thus, niinaniaitiil 
t of they have a week in which to 

: read over the material 
— Our text matter is very 
ition brief, simply written on small 
ae pages with bold print, short 
night paragraphs strewn with anec- 
— | dotes and practical illustra- 
ncils tions. We do not care to 

This burden them with any more 

idea, reading than we consider abso- 
— lutely necessary. Our purpose 
er I in providing the text material 
haul is to help to get all of us think 

ing along the same general 

| Sub- lines each week. 

oe, Although we plan our pro- 

—_ gram far in advance, our plans 
y few are elastic enough to admit of 
itions any changes which may ap- 
pear timely. Any program of 

ystal- foreman training must have 
bined this feature. To illustrate 
fore- the elasticity of our program, a 
; change of policy was announced 
Bing a with regard to our method of 
-_ wage payment. Our Works ’ a 3 — . Ber es ae 
condi- } - . .& & Se . . * ~ pte 
fore- 

think 
, the 
in the ., nae 
p de- . 
ins has 











ee ™ 
4~ bbaad 





' ; 
‘ | } wea Ll, 
ong # ; Structural steel foreman directing work on a sky 
: scraper. At the left, construction foreman and the 
present vice-president checking up at the erection of a su- 
ve are per-substation. Not every man possesses the quali- 
confer- | fications to be a foreman, and even those who do 
~vening have the qualifications must be trained and developed 
intend | 
feature furnish the foreman with the same kind of 
*) a facts as the works manager has at his dis- 
we WI posal. We give our foreman the real facts 
Id . about his ‘“‘business.”’ 
‘ing the | ; 
a Most Important Single Factor 


[ITTLE by little we give them such items 
4 as tl 


believe | is the capital investment” in machinery 

















ir “a and equipment in their departments, the 
B. ° prices of material which they use, the 
a pre monthly payroll of their respective depart- 
starte ments, cost of idle machines, cost of heat 
1 je | air, power, and maintenance, pro-rated 
7 . 
ay ae overhead for their departments, and cost 
cut he I of labor turnover 
me the We find that the more facts the fore 
e would man has about his operations the more 
ay from Manager, A. J. Brand ery desi ; repr t th Fan rer he naturally become Thi 
a we MAAMGRET, A. J. Brandt, was very desirous represent the management he must know a ol a manager he naturally becomes 11S 
oe al that the new policy be thoroughly under- good deal about the management. We are is the most important single factor in mak- 
“al . stood by the foremen as they were the men systematically carrying these things to them ing managers out of foremen. There need 
pie i who would be most responsible for its suc- through every available channel be no confidential costs kept from the fore- 
wi a cessful operation So he came into the We want our foremen to regard them- men. The management will lose more by 
‘ie foun loremen’s meeting and discussed the whole — selves as managers. In the management of _ hiding facts and figures from foremen than 
a t of wage policy first hand his department the foreman is a manager it ever will from giving them this informa- 
mos . as ' ‘ha : : 
: just as much as the plant manage: the dit- tion We find that the foremen are proud 
ary and About the Company’s Business : sapere is tapi. + . ee —. 
ise ted 7 ference 1S simp!v a matter of scope In our to be entrusted with confidences They make 
S , nn Py . 7 . . a 
isguslt HE FOREMEN obtained a thorough un- gram of foreman development we are excellent use of the information 
talkative de st; 1; }: 4 £ ‘ ; Thy at f : Pi ¢ } 
the it F “ anding direct from the management to get our foremen to conceive their Building foremen is a job that cannot be 
7, ‘urt ermore, contact of this kind between ‘tments each as a going business with a left to busy produc tion executives They 
in-ad the higher executives of the organization foreman as manager If our foremen will have not the time to do a thorough job of 
ed-in-a ‘ and the foremen is very healthful. In fact, bring to bear the same point of view upon the teaching their foremen, and it really does 
pjects to we have found it so valuable that once every problems as a plant manager does upon thi equire teaching ability. It must be the main 
ms eo SIX weeks, and sometimes oftener. our works whole works. then we will have a hundre ob of someone in the organization to carrv 
sh manager meets with the foremen and gives plant managers in our plant instead of one management's facts, policies, ideas, and de 
phlet ol them ame eae) } e 4 »’ . . 4 . . wah th . ~ane r { +} fvaramer 
oath a message about the company’s busi- How can the foreman get the geri es to the foremen 
to one hess which helps to expand their appreciation point of view? How can the foremar Too few managers seem to appreciate 
4 a of management's position developed to the point of attacking his vhat a power for profit or loss exists within 
. en _ At the beginning we said that the broad problems just as the plant manager attacks their foremen Foremen may constitute a 
» mee +e : Som, : 
hich the tunction of the foreman was to act as_ his problems? companys greatest asset, or its greatest 
whic management’s representative among the men Here is the manner in which we are de- liability. No modern management can af 


But before the foreman can intelligently veloping our foremen in this directiot We ford to overlook this fact 
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Where Are Mail-Order Houses Going? 


By HARRY R. WELLMAN 


Professor of Marketing, Amos Tuck School, Dartmouth College 


RACIOUS! What will happen next? 
Here we've just got over our house-to- 
house scare and now look at this! Is 

it true that department stores are turning 
into mail-order houses and mail-order houses 
into department stores? 

O dear me, yes, and then And 
chain stores are beginning to advertise, to 
deliver goods and put in order-telephones? 
O yes, again; also, O dear! Because after 
all the shouting is over, nothing very spec- 


some 


tacular or very new has happened. The 
department stores have offered real mail 


competition to the mail-order houses for a 


long time. 


The mail-order houses have considered 
chain-store operation for four or five years 
and have tested out the idea pretty care- 


fully, too. If we wanted to go to the 
extreme we could say that through 

its bargain base- 

ment and through - 
sale - a - day - a - de- i 
partment methods, 
the department store 
has stolen most of 
the chain-store’s 
thunder — and _ has 
won a price reputa- 
tion for itself at the 
expense of its for- 
mer reputation for 
style and quality. 





Cages and Tubs 
could even 


Wei i trip 


through the country- 
side, the wide, open 


spaces where men are 

men and slow to 

change, and find bird 
cages and bathtubs, Epsom a 
salts and scooters where for- 1 1 


merly staple drugs, or furni- % 
ture, graced the shelves. 

It has been a nerchandise- 
mad world, and the alert mer- 
chant, no matter what his 
former label, has been reaching 
out after every new and ap- 
parently successful method of 
distribution The race has 
been to the swift and the strong-arm. 

There was too much merchandise—a mar 
ket had to be created—low prices would do 


bargain 
chandise is 
offered at a 


than the chain 


the trick—strong-arm the manufacturer until 
he could see the light and then sell the 
merchandise anywhere, anytime, anyhow, 
is long as you made a profit. We doubled 
the old slogan and it re d, Let the r 

facturer take ( ire” ind he a a ( 
the buyer beware’—and he’s just beginning 
to. And after all is said and done, mad as 


the various schemes have been and still 


the job was done, the surplus merchandise 
- r > ] + ] 

was distributed and we are at last more or 
] - ] ; tIrT ; ne merchandicing 
less ready to retur Oo sant erchandising 
aie Pager : "tat 
The old distribution machinery cracke 
] ] +} y 
unaer! the Strain ol overt o! Nn ’ pe 

} + 

I New ch els appeare he house-to 

. 

hous e [ gO > Nase é the ew hal 
St¢ Sf i thous as ol 
small s In this I 


















In the department store's 
basement, 

frequently 
lower 


store can 


R. L. Lambdin 


Illustrations by 


chandise welter, the mail-order house found 
very keen competition in so far as price was 
But while it had always had a 
price competition, it never before had been 
obliged to fight both price and quality 
competition. Quality at a fair price has 
always been the real and honest slogan of 
the larger mail-order houses. 
This competition had to be met. If the 
auton has increased the trading area 
twenty-five miles, 
f trading centers us- 
/ ing both price and 
quality appeal 
(owing to their 
ability to buy sur- 
plus merchandise 
at a low price) 
have offered 
a wider and a 
stronger competi- 
The mail- 
order houses 


conc erned. 


obile 


/ SS 


tion. 


mer- 


price 


reach at a profit 


trading 


customers 


these 
regular 
so why 
own 
price for price and over an extended period 


have little business in 


centers 


very 
cities, their 


would not be offended, 


and 
r 


not meet 


this competition on its terms, offering 


ot only quality for quality, but better 
quality? 

And so the plan was started. A few branch 
stores were opened d the immediate sales 
were satisfactory But with the return of a 

ter | ce between the supply and de- 

al tor erch IS¢ will the ail-order 
house continue 1n he chain-store field? Will 
iny of the pres¢ rchandising methods 


of profit from more 


{ 
irned by thousands 
conducted 
This lesson 


“increased 


nr sacl ey 
reviously 


stores 
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ese 


turnover” will remain a real merchandise 
slogan for some time. But while this new 
movement has been valuable in itself, it has 
also been of value in teaching stores whose 
merchandise is by nature slow in turning to 
remain so. Hardware and other more or 
less imperishable merchandise remains and 
should remain sold a long time. 


When Right Answer Is, “No” 


| denmca it comes to the new methods of 
disposing of decent, trade-marked 
articles through sales, bargain basements and 
low-priced outlets, the answer is, “No.” 
This method will not endure because there 
will be no reasonable reason why it should 
be used except rarely as it is always used in 
time of normal or reasonably equal supply 
and demand. 

Recognized, reputable chain stores are not 
included in “low-priced” outlets because such 
stores are not “price-cutters” in the proper 
economic sense of the term. If these stores 
avoid delivery charges, credit, and the cost 
of slow turnover, if they secure economies 
in mass arrangement, management and opera- 
tion, they are simply passing on to the cus- 
tomers these savings represented in a few 
cents per item less than the charge of the 
stores that do not secure these economies. 
The long price is inclusive of charges that the 
chain stores do not 
encounter. 

To make it abso- 
lutely plain, if chain 
stores of this type 
did charge the long 
price, they would be 
making exorbitant 
profits to which they 
are not entitled and 
which they do not 
want. 

Before we get all 
¥ \\ excited about what 
| \ is going to happen 
in the new mail- 

order plan, let us 
set down in sober black and white just 
what has happened to date. The mail- 
order houses have not entered the ‘‘chain- 
store” field as we commonly understand 
the term. They have opened what might 
termed modern department stores 
it their own plants, mostly, or in nearby 
low-rent locations 

In other words, the present development 
of the mail-order branch store idea is not a 
wholly new departure, since they have gen- 
erally operated retail but a 
definitely pl. nned extension of this idea to 

ll of their warehouses and to a few other 
suitable In brief, the retail store 


1S tI 


even be 


] Y 
Saiesroom, 


locations. 
1e cata 
All of these new outlets are characterized 
by their distance from any shopping center 
| service features that go to 
ike up increasing costs in the average de- 
that the 

irry customers will 
t real profits will 
If a customer 
wish to carry the purchase home, 
the order is simply put through the regular 


1 rtr nt 
I I Cit 


store. It is fair to say 
profits from cash-and-« 
pay the floor rent and that 
be made at mail-order prices 


aoesn tf 





indise 
; new 
it has 
whose 
ing to 
re or 
s and 
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ds of 
arked 
ts and 
“No.” 
there 
should 
sed in 
supply 


re not 
e such 
proper 
stores 
e cost 
nomies 
opera- 
ie Cus- 
a few 
of the 
jomies. 
iat the 
do not 


| abso- 
f chain 
s type 
1e long 
yuld be 
rbitant 
ch they 
led and 
do not 


get all 
t what 
happen 

mail- 
let us 
ite just 
e mail- 
“‘chain- 
erstand 
t might 
stores 
nearby 


opment 
is not a 
ve gen- 
but a 
idea to 
w other 
iil store 


cterized 
center 
at go to 
rage de- 
hat the 
ers will 
fits will 
ustomer 
>» home, 
regular 
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mail-order channels. Stock, of course, is 
mostly sample stock, as the store can get new 
stock from the mail-order warehouse, of 
which it is usually a physical part. 

These branch stores then, enjoy all the 
savings in operation of the mail-order house; 
they permit inspection of the actual mer- 
chandise, and they offer real savings to any- 
one who will take the trouble to visit them. 
People do take the trouble to visit them as 
is indicated by the fact that the cars parked 
in the free parking space at the Chicago store 
on a recent Saturday, totaled 2,800! 

This then, is the actual situation at pres- 
ent. What every one seems to want to know 
is, “How far will they carry this idea? Will 
they operate a great chain of department 
stores in every town and city?” 

Opinions in a case like this are obviously 
worthless. But there are underlying eco- 
nomic facts and known social conditions 
governing retail outlets of this type that 
will at least show the known chances of suc- 
cess or failure, should they attempt to enter 
the general field. 

First of all, the mail-order house has no 
outstanding advantage in entering this field. 
Its volume purchases are no greater than the 
volume purchases of the larger chains. Its 
skill in selecting merchandise for its country 
trade, may well be a handicap even, in the 
closely competitive retail field. Its long 
experience in operating warehouses is more 
than offset by its lack of skill in operating 
retail outlets. Its experience in handling 
operatives of the general warehouse type, will 
be practically valueless in handling the most 
rapidly changing force in the merchandising 
world, namely, the selling and store-manag- 
ing force of a retail chain store. 


Lacking in Experience 


HE FACT that it owns factories and can 

produce its own merchandise, is offset by 
the fact that the large chains have exactly 
the same facilities. Both are likely to be 
penalized in times of rising costs of raw ma- 
terials and labor, as the ‘‘regular’’ manufac- 
turer will then make his volume count and 
reach the market at a lower price than either 
the chain store or the mail-order factory. 

Physically, the mail-order house would 
have to jump its outlet from a 
low rental location to a high- 
priced retail location, which re- 
quires the strictest economies 
of operation. In this new situa- 
tion the mail-order house is 
entirely lacking in experience. 
So, in general summary, it 
would seem that from the 
point of view of producing, 
buying, and experienced 
management, the mail-order 
house brings no advantage to 
the chain-store field but 
rather starts handicapped. The 
only clear advantage to the 
mail-order house itself is in 
entering a field in which it 
does no business at the present 
ume. 

Recent figures compiled by 
banks and statistical organiza- 
lions seem to indicate that the 
top of the chain-store expan- 
sion wave has passed. Whether 
or not this is true in all lines 
of business, it certainly is true 
that it is costing the chain store more to 
get business now than in any other period of 
its history. : 

Rather lavish advertising expenditures by 
the great grocery chains, indicate inter- 
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competition of a serious nature. But, speak- 
ing from the strictly economic point of view, 
it is truly significant when chain stores in- 
stall a delivery system, and when one of the 
oldest chains of all installs telephone-order 
service. If, in addition, they finally accept 
the load of the charge account, they will then 
be encountering most of the charges of the 
regular retailer. With these charges added, 
the chain-store prices will show no great sav- 
ing to the consumer 

Of course, the large chains will still have 
their buying and operating advantage. How- 
ever, neither of these advantages appear as 
formidable as formerly, since cooperative 
buying associations can now equalize the 
chain volume purchases and new, standard 
methods of operation and management are 
now available to the smallest retailer through 
his trade-association membership. 


Manufacturer Sees Light 
wi this increased competition among 


the chain stores themselves, comes the 
present competition of the sale-a-day de- 
partment stores and the bargain basements, 
where merchandise is frequently offered at 
a lower price than the chain store can reach 
at a profit. This competition, however, 
should materially lessen as manufacturers 
are even now watching the antics of the 
economic twins, supply and demand, much 
more closely. As a matter of fact, one of 
the most significant developments of the im- 
mediate future will be the more careful 
selection of outlets by the manu- 
facturer dnd the expenditure of 
both time and money to keep the 
outlets selected 
Since 1920, the 
manufacturer has 
been in the hands 
of his distributers 
For the first time in 
five years he begins 
to see how he can 


It is costing the chain 
store more to. get 
business now than in 
any other period of 
its history 
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again control his distribution. From his point 
of view this is vital, as his prestige has suf- 
fered both on account of unreasonable price- 
cutting and because of the type of outlets 
that have offered his product ‘for sale 

The average retailer, having learned that 
many of his “sales” have cost him money 
and that much of his profit is even now tied 
up in 


Cases, 


“cats and dogs,” left-over cases, half 
dozens and odd lots, will meet the 
manufacturer half-way in carrying out any 


plan making for protection and profit. 
Thoughtful Merchandising 


oo neans that as supply and demand 

are more nearly in adjustment, the ‘“ex- 
clusive” account or agency re-emerges and 
the thoughtful merchandising of the product 
is carried on from the manufacturer to the 
consumer, entirely through controlled chan- 
nels. The basements will clearly lack the 
price and quality bargains they are offering 
today; the sale-a-day department stores 
will again return to their monthly stock- 
taking and other standard sales—and sanity. 

So, while the mail-order house will en- 
counter this added competition today, it 
can figure its real future competition largely 


in terms of other chain stores. The mail- 


order houses are sufficiently well financed to 
remove any , 
doubt of their 
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aDliilty to meet this competition as it now 
exists. Their problem, as I see it, breaks 
down into the selection of the proper k 


and the question of what 


tion of their stores 


effect the operating of these stores will have 


r 

on their regular mail-order business 

Doubtle S there ire still many tra ng 
centers as the ( re oO i ty oO ( 
not now served D‘ the type I stor tnat tne 
mail-order houses could furnish. However 
it would be well to scrutinize such lox ) 
very carefully with two thoughts i ] 
namely. wi have he hee 
re} ul ble cnain stores S ( 
differenc¢ n the chain-store bus 
which the il-« s have 


experience 


{ > 


Types of Chain-Store Buyers 
{1E CHAIN-STORE buyer is of two 


genet type The drug and grocery 
nek by excelle é 10d m¢ I 
have “so he wh co the j O 
buying reputable, quality rchandise at 
their stores: in tl shoe, | clothing 
general field, hov er, the t pe ol ( 
clearly the “barg hunt 

There are exceller chains of stores 
these fields but there are also mar \ others 
whose prices and merchandise methods hav 














é ] DOSSI ¢ tne Sa ri repu ition gen 
erally as has bee hiev in the drug 
rroce re S Phis eans that stores of 
nis e provide gains 10 

nt quality dap vho w 
pu oO p 1c¢ 1d pe Ice ( en il ne 
Know quality 1s king 

' 

Co pt ig or this pe o Duver é S 
1 , 
that the er houses will h o offe 

es no higher th competing stores | 

) ords, that I il-order house « 

S pre a price er 
[ CIs¢ hrough these chan is in compell 

th } f . ] 

( WILT ercn S iuracturer l 
tnat oO co 1i0n 1 would often 
ha to sacrifice its prese ( litv to me 

i 
the 1¢ It 'f Is aone ne I 11-OrTrde 
ee 
hy Sé encou ers \ \ real inge! \ 

‘cheap store’ in the city bearing the name 
of one of our great mail-order houses, would 
SOOI Spre 1 its D Odo! Into the remotest 
parts ol mal-order territory. 

There is a new attack upon this type o 
Duve De g ae y the depar ( stores 
hat wi ear watching The “budge or 
ins ment plan oO irchasing appeals to 
+} epee ie 
ne person wnose income Is scaled tf - 
store prices Dut whose SOc] ] iSpil it 

led itt} > roliiciwve > 
S( ¢ O Fiftt Ave Lue eXCluslve shops 
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tained jn 


made at a 
hain store or through a mail-order house 


Their Attitude 


There IS no social credit to De O 


Ling ibout a I irchase that was 


Present Sane 
facts, ] 
that the mail-order house 
ain-store field Vv estab- 
g tens or hundreds of out- 
iblished chains 
heir present attitude 
experimentally 
distribution by open- 
of their 
nearby, 
low-rent land, where there is now no volume 
vail-order or ret ull busine So. The 


of either 
] he bargain 


* INSIDERING these establish 


h ive ho Kk 





on sultabdie, 


newness of the 1dea 18 attracting tne 

hunters 
If the 

1 b 


Dargai 


lower than 
isements, chain and department- 
sales, it will hold the new business, If 


satisfactory, it will lose the 


mail-order yrices are 
store 
prices are not 
business 

But I dread to think what would happen 
to these new stores if the neighborhood did 
shopping center and thus took 
from them the fundamental elements of their 


present success, namely, low rent and no 


become a 


service operations, 


The “Why” of a Government Activity 


UT OF the mass of government docu- 
ments that come to the editorial desk, 
one now and then looms up by tne 

very unusualness of its title. Some weeks 
ago there was put 
enticing label, ““Food of American Phalaropes, 
Avocets and 

Ignorant of what a phalarope or an avocet 
or a stilt really was, we turned the pages an 
found that they were shorebirds. We found, 
too, that they had an oe 
We found that in 80 stomachs of b 
necked stilts there was but one stink-bug and 
we respec ted their taste. The question came 
to us seriously as to why the 
should be engaged in this 
portant scientific work. We wrote as follows 
to Secretary Jardine: 


before us one with this 


Stilts.”’ 
“economic status 
] 


Government 


undoubtedly im- 


yf the job of this Nation’s 


It is no 


BusINEss of 


part \ 
ours to criticize unreasonably or 





unfairly the government departments. I, my 
feel that the Department of Agriculture is doing 
a great many well worth-while things; but every 


something that puzzles 1 





now and then I see ; 
and when I am puzzled, I am inclined to feel 
the best wav is to go straight to headquarters 

This is preliminary to saying that there just 
illustrated pamphlet 
published by vour departme nt er titled Food of 
and Stilts.” M 


] ‘ 
ii Waste ol 





pu 
know enough t ss 
What is the ¢ t? Id t 
eT ae ae ll asa +} 
j orn ‘ in vit ¢ rl} r the henetit the 
farmer We ge t such s hurl t 
us t the Gi 1 | l 3 
niemecbad tn } a» r 
I am sure ther r I 
1} } ] + 
A I { | 
His rep ows 
r ? é 


more extensive work for agricul 
is any similar department 

e in the world The Department does 
not exist exclusively for agriculture, however 
ot the Govern 
United States 








Like every other departme 
ment, it is a department of the 
not a department of a single group of the 
population 

Some of the assigned to it by Congress, 
such, for instance, as the enforcement of the 
Food and Drugs Act, touches other phases ol 
life quite as much as it does farming. The same 
thing might be said in somewhat less degree ot 
the Forest Service, which is a part of the De 
partment of Agriculture. The Department must 
therefore, in view of the duties laid upon it by 
Congress, engage in activities which are not 
agricultural in character 


work 


For Benefit of Agriculture 


— pe serge peanlnar a large amount of investi- 
gative and experimental work is being carried 
on in the Department for the ultimate benefit of 
] 
i 


ture, although the results of any one 





experiment may not be susceptible ot direct 
ipplication by a farmer. On the basis of the 
results of many experiments is built up the 


structure of modern, sound agricult 

For example, the use of the various serums in 

animal diseases, which has saved the lives of 

millions of livestock, was made 
} 


through highly ete experiments in_ bac- 





teriolog The development of the high-vielding 
trains of wheat, oats, and other crops is the 
result of highly detailed agronomic investigation 
based in turn on still more technical botanical 
( ( entatio 
T} r¢ It even tl ost technical ¢ eri- 
( st 1 b lishe yr the intor ti 
ot ne l¢ ts t — tr il o- 
det ill é I r vhe e working on 
S es Die r s through the 
r ¢ ¢ at +} t we 
r i T I e< ) 
( g t t i i col 
t t Ituyr \ tt le rther ] 
\ ay tl \ two hundred vears ) 
I ( g t to your attent 
rder that r i l clearly I View 


as to the experimental and investigative work 
of the Department. I believe these statements 
ire applicable to all our work in this field. 

The particular bulletin to which you refer, 
Food of American Phalaropes, Avocets, and 
Stilts,” is, you will note, a Department Bulletin 
The use of the term ‘Department Bulletin” 
rather than “Farmers’ Bulletin” implies a certain 
technical or specialized character. This bulletin 
ilso bears a footnote indicating that it is “for 
the information of conservationists, sportsmen, 
ind others interested in our shorebi-ds.” 

It therefore belongs to the first type of work 
that I mentioned; namely, work which has been 
turned over to the Department not because it }s 
of interest exclusively to farmer:, but because 
the Department has been thought well qualified 
to carry it on. Part of the work of the Bureau 
of Biological Survey, which prepared this bulle- 
tin, is concerned specifically with agriculture, 
and part is not 

This bulletin was published in continuation 
of a policy in force since 1886 of making pub- 
lic information on the economic relations of 
American birds. This information, in general, 
has been and still is the guide for legislation, 
both state and federal, relating to bird protec- 
tiol It is what has enabled the United States 
to have the most logical and comprehensive code 
of bird protective laws in the world, and con- 
tinues to be useful in pointing out the desir- 
ability or undesirability of changes in these laws 

All of the birds mentioned in the bulletin are 
protected by the treaty in force between the 
United States and Great Britain for the protec- 
tion of birds migrating between the United 
States and Canada, and it is essential to have 
full information on the economic value of all 


such birds, so that proposals to change their 
protected status may receive enlightened con- 


sideratior 
Farmers and others are constantly demand- 
changes in bird protective laws and regula- 
with information available such as 
pon, the Department 0! 


is in a much better position to give 
just decisions in these cases. 
that you came to headquarters t@ 





about this bulletin If vou have any 
ions to ask at any time about the Departt- 


ment, let me know. 
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Facing the Facts 
ICKERS, LIMITED, rode the crest of the war and post- 
They bought in a lot of subsidiaries at high 
They couldn’t earn 


war boom. 
prices. Then the slump hit them. 
dividends on the inflated capitalization. 


How did they handle the problem, which is the one that con 


fronts some of our farmers as well as some of our manu 
facturers? 

The stockholders voted to write down the assets of the 
company by 62 million dollars, reducing the value of the 


to $1.66). 
the stockholders said: ‘“‘We are asked 
As a considerable amount 


common stock from £1 to 6s. 8d. (35. 

Here’s what of 
simply to look facts in the face. 
of the assets of the company has become of small value, we 


one 


had better recognize at once that there is nothing to be gained 
by calling assets worth £1 when they are only worth 6s. 8d.” 
Some of the stockholders thought the Government ought to 
help them out, as part of the expansion had been to meet 
government armament requirements. 
Here’s what another stockholder “Never 
political aspect or what the Government will do for us. 


mind the 
Let’s 


said: 


put our own house in order.”’ 
Sound advice? 
The Telephone 50 Years Old 
‘THE United States is 150 years old this year, and Philadel- 
phia will celebrate with a centennial and a half, which is 
the best hasty translation we can make of that sesquipedalian 
word, “sesqui-centennial.”’ 
3ut that’s not the only anniversary of 1926. 
It was in 


This year is 
the semi-centennial of the telephone. Boston that 
the first spoken words passed over a wire, and the display 
received a public award at the centennial in the Quaker City, 
though it is recorded that it did not receive as much attention 
as the great Corliss engine, now long outgrown. 

Few of those who saw it, had the vision of 
1878 in a letter intended to arouse the interest of 


Bell, who in 
English 
capital in the invention, wrote: 

cables of telephone wires could be laid under 


It is conceivable that 


ground, or suspended overhead, communicating by branch wires with 
private dwellings, country houses, shops, manufactories, ets., etc., uniting 
them through the main cable with a central office where the wires could 


be connected as desired, establishing direct communication between an) 
4 


two places in the city Not only so, but I believe in the future wires 
will unite the head offices of telephone companies in different cities, and 
a man in one part of the country may communicate by word of mouth 


with another in a distant place 
The English capitalists didn’t believe it, and it is true that 
Bell did not know just how these things would be done. What 
Bell did know was that they would be done. 
Few other great inventions are so exclusively American as 
the telephone. No other, perhaps, not even the automobile or 
the electric light, has done more to remodel our way of living. 


Mencken, Pro-Babbitt 
( UR CAMPAIGN on behalf of the maligned Babbitt finds 


aid in unexpected quarters. H. L. Mencken, writing in 
the New York World recently, says: 
My trade forces me into constant association with persons of literar 
NaTion’s B INESS 


o>) 


bo 


skill and aspiration, male 


and female, foreign and domestic. I can only 
report, after a quarter of a century of commerce with them, that I find 
them, in the main, very dull, and that I greatly prefer the society of 
Babbitts : 
Nine-tenths of the literary gents I know are hotter for the dollar than 
any Babbitt ever heard of. Their talk is not about what they write 


1 


but what they get for it 


Again the ‘‘Gospel of Goods”’ 


| USINESS in the United States has been assailed as sy- 
premely selfish, as worshiping money, as piling up wealth 
ruthlessly and as spending it barbarically for pleasure. 

Twenty years ago Lord Morley, an observant Englishman 
with no love for wealth for its own sake, saw things more 
clearly. 

After a great dinner in his honor, which drew newspaper 
comment on the wealth of the assembled diners, Lord Morley 
wrote: 

Private munificence, moved by the spirit of high public duty, has never 
been shown on a finer scale than by American plutocracy working in a 
atmosphere. Materialist, practical, and matter-of-fact as 
America may be judged, or may perhaps rightly judge 
itself, everybody recognizes that commingled with all that is a strange 
elasticity, a pliancy, an intellectual subtlety, a ready excitability of 
response to high ideals, that older worlds do not surpass, even if they 


democratic 


the world of 


can be said to have equalled it 

Another recognition, and from a high source, that the “gos- 
pel of goods” is preached and practiced in this country as it 
never has been elsewhere. 


A Hardship of Government in Business 
SUCCESSFUL enemy could not well have imposed a 


: greater indemnity upon a conquered city. 

Strong words spoken by a Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the State of New Jersey of the Government of the United 
States, and addressed to a Hudson County Grand Jury. 

About what? The taking over by the federal authorities of 
the water front and piers used by German steamship com- 
panies. It was done as a war measure, but the war is over 
some seven years, and the Government still keeps the piers 
and leases them to private companies, but does not pay taxes. 
Each taxpayer in Hoboken, a city of only 75,000, finds him- 
self called on to pay $4 more for each $1,000 of assessed 
valuation. 

Justice Minturn asks this question: 

“Why should the city, county and state be compelled to 
support this vast competitive commercial undertaking, with 
its vast revenue of rental receipts, at the expense of a few 
overburdened taxpayers of the small city?” 

\nd thus answers it: 

“The only answer vouchsafed to this inquiry is that the 
Shipping Board is an arm or agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment. If this were a governmental business, such as a navy 
yard, that answer would silence criticism; but since it is essen- 
tially a commercial undertaking, in competition with similar 
privately operated corporations, the answer lacks both force 
and sincerity.” 

Government in business, competing at the cost of the tax- 


I rer 
payel 


‘‘Let Washington Do It”’ 
~ HE FUNCTIONS of government cease with the protection 
of life and property and the enforcement of contract.” 

How far we have gone since any statesman could seriously 
propose these as the limits of government powers! 

Now government can do, and does do, almost anything. It 
teaches the farmer to farm and the housewife to cook; it heaps 
up statistics, and it card-indexes the expectant mother; it fixes 
railroad fares and the length of bed sheets. 

\ contemporary, The National Spectator, printed the other 
day a touching instance of government omniscience and effi- 


ciency. The incident was related in an article describing the 








n only 





T find Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor. Not long We “spend” both time and money. It is a fine thing to 
es ago, it seems, a messenger boy dashed—if messenger boys do earn both of them honorably and spend both of them wisely. 
ir than dash—into the Children’s Bureau with a telegram which asked 

write, “Shall I give my child castor oil?” The Man Who Settled the Strike 


Was the Bureau daunted? Not for a moment! The mes- 
sage swiftly passed from hand to hand; from chief to deputy 
chief, from director to associate director, until it reached 

wise woman in the Division of Maternity and Infant Hygiene, 
who promptly advised the worrying mother whether she should 
shman or shouldn't. 
A wise parental government which stands ready to advise 


TT’HE anthracite coal strike has been settled, and settled by 

an unassuming business man, a man of whom this magazine 
and the organization it represents are proud. Richard F. 
Grant, upon whose shoulders fell the task of bringing to end 


aS Su- 
wealth 
the longest tie-up the hard coal industry has ever known, is a 
former president of the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
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Dispelling Myths About Patents 


By GEORGE H. CUSHING 


Cartoon by Charles Dunn 
































“VE GOT a great little idea for an in- 
vention. I’m going to patent it and 
live on Easy Street the rest of my 

life 

Brother, you are sleeping on your back 
and your snores are disturbing the peace 
Did nobody ever tell you that some smooth 
tizen would steal your patent before you 
had carried it a half mile from the Patent 
Office? How many inventors ever made a 
million? Answer me that, will you? Who 
makes the money the inventor or the I 
who pockets the patent? 

You don't get me. A patent is a mo 
nopoly, isn’t it? It is given by the United 
States Government to the man who made 
the discovery, isn't it?) Well, then, how can 
nybody steal it: 

Big Business can Big Business will 
steal your idea and invite you to spend your 
dle money on lawsuits. That stops most 
inventors on the hop-off. But, if you prove 
game and actually start court action, they 
prove by a dozen witnesses that they were 
working on exactly your idea long before 
vou were born. 

That’s a cross-section of the popular state 
of mind about patents. You can hear such 
alk duplicated almost 
ny day. It expresses 
the conviction ol 

any persons _ that 
10st manufacturers 
are patent thieves 

they have no ideas of _ a 

heir own but steal — NG 

those of others The Uy 
truth is that many 
manufacturers believe 
that a patent is far 
oo dangerous to fool 
with. Some of them 
believe that if they 
develop a device 
ther manufacturers 
will steal it And, still others 

believe that when they buy a 

patent they buy a lawsuit—that 

somebody will try to blackjack 
them out of their profits. 


Rather a Moot Subject 
b IS rathe ra moot subject 5 


therefore, about which I aris¢ 


to say a few words, after having \ Pea we of any such leak out of the 
had a little practical experience ———— oy, —— ten fee ei Patent Office in the last 


That is, the Bureau of Patents . twenty-five years. Two men 





i t 
has allowed some of my strong- ; were involved. One of them 
st claims; I have perfected my device; and, common belief, for example. Probably no fter being caught hardly hesitated on the 
I have negotiated with manufacturers to man has in recent years ventured into the — road to the Federal Penitentiary. The other 
ispose of the rights Patent Office without being told by some- has avoided the penitentiary by hiding for 
It must be understood that I.am _ not body that the big corporations have their vears in foreign countries. I concluded that 
indertaking to give human nature a clea! own men on the “inside” to tip them off to such occurrences are a bit too remote to 
ll of character. People, occasionally, rob anything new along their line. I was told cause me to lose sleep while fearing them. 
banks and jewelry stores. Also, occasionally, frankly by a friend I was told, of course, that somebody 
ninister of the gospel is hanged for murder “I have a ‘buddy’ in the Patent Office. I would steal my idea if I dared disclose it 
(hat is, in the presence of temptation, some can get you any information you want about to anybody. That may be true but it isnt 
en are ba Some patents are valuabl what your competitors are doing. And, of easy to disclose a new idea. For instance, 
Anything that is valuable is  stealable course, that means that the ‘big boys’ will I have always had a welcome for visitors, 4 
And, there are men left in the world who know all about your device within thirty- fondness for looking on the humorous side 
have the theft complex. I have no doubt six hours after your first papers are filed.” of things, and no conscientious scruples 
therefore, that, occasionally, a patent is That scrap of conversation gave me chills against paying the lunch ticket. 


stoler But, the extent to which it is done ind fever for three days. Then I investi- I used to have some friends. But when 
greauy exaggerated Take the most gated. So far, I have located just one case I began to talk about my invention, these 
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your idea and 
your idle money 
cross-section of 


steal 
spend 
That's a 
the popular state of mind about patents 


“Big Business will 
invite you to 
on lawsuits.” 


friends began to move around the circumfer- 
ence of an ever-widening circle with me as 
the center. They may still like me person- 
ally but they refuse to be bored by a nut 
who insists upon discussing his invention. I 
conclude that if men will not get close 
enough to an inventor to listen to him talk 
about his invention, they certainly are not 
bent upon stealing it. 

I am sufficiently immodest to say that my 


device is a rip-snorter. And, there is a 
market for millions of them every year. 
You know, of course, what that means. 


But, to perfect it, I had to do two things. 
One was to work out the whole theory, in- 
cluding the mathematics. The other was to 
make the actual working model. 


Didn’t Warm Up to the Idea 


HE FIRST was a laboratory job. On 

the second, I had the choice of two 
methods. I could work with a manufacturer, 
skilled in doing that sort of thing. Or, I 
could go to untrained machinists in a general 
machine shop and teach them how to make 
what I wanted The practical solution 
seemed to be to go to the manufacturer. 
And many of my friends advised me to do it. 
In fact, I tried it but soon gave it up. The 
manufacturer didn’t warm up to the idea. 

I don’t want to leave the impression that 
the American manufacturer is slow to take 
up new ideas. On the contrary, he knows 
that everything worth while is, generally 
speaking, the product of evolution—the result 
of gradual change. That’s one phase of the 
question. The other is that I recently met a 
manufacturer who had turned down seven- 
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teen proposals in one day 
and had received an average 
of six a day for over two 
vears. I conclude that 
when new ideas are so 
abundant and cheap, most 
manufacturers are not likely 
to get close enough to the 
owner of an_ unfinished 
dream to steal his stuff. 

I came nearer to under- 
standing the manufacturer’s 
real point of view when I 
trying to materialize 
ny invention. I knew, of 
that every mechani- 
cal appliance is an expres- 
some branch of 
science. I knew that any- 
thing scientific is reducible 
to mathematics I had 
worked out, therefore, 
every detail to mathemati- 
cal certainty. But, when 
attempting to translate that 
certainty into a working 
model, I was brought to a 
dead stop on ten separate 
\ occasions To get around 
/ the wreck of my failures, I 

had to destroy the 

work of months and 

start from the 

ground. I conclude 
that busy men are not 
anxious to steal that 
sort of grief. 

While I was passing 
through the tortures of 
primary production, I 
~ needed one part. I 

i have heard often that 
one certain concern 
which makes such 
Dunn things is a notorious 

° patent thief. My 
growing belief that business people do not 
steal patent ideas made me so bold that I 
wrote to this ‘outlaw’ concern and asked it 
to make that part for me. If it was a thief, 
that was its time to start the stealing. In- 
stead, a department head wrote saying that 
they would not make the part for me because 
the thing I wanted to do could not be done. 

Finally, when my invention was near 
erough finished to allow me, while keeping 
my self-respect, to talk business with manu- 
facturers, I started negotiations in a num- 


was 


course, 


sion of 


ber of directions. I am a journalist by 
profession. I am trained to hear what peo- 
ple say to me. I am trained to understand 
what they mean. In all of these negotia- 


tions, I have yet to scent so much as a 
thought to steal my device. And, only one 


concern even said anything suggestive of 
“High Finance’—a devious process. by 


which, in the end I might be tricked out of 
its control. But when I smiled, as much as 
to signify that I was familiar with that trick, 
even that suggestion was abandoned 

As I plod along, I find this to be true. It 
was the monopoly right to an idea which 
gave to patented things their reputation for 
business immorality. That is, when one had 
a monopoly and tried to hog the market, he 
invited reprisal by other manufacturers. It 
was business war, in brief. Much of this 
has been removed by the modern method of 
cross-licensing—allowing your competitor to 
make and help distribute the patented thing 

Taking all of these things into account, I 
am firmly convinced that this talk about 
manufacturers being a band of patent thieves 
is a lot of bunk. Still, most inventors fall 
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far short of reaping the full reward for what 
they do. But, that is accounted for by other 
things than theft. 

1 can illustrate by my own invention one 
reason for such failures. As I have said, 
millions of articles like mine are being made 
annually. Mine differs from all the others in 
only two vital particulars. It would be pos- 
sible to adjust my two essential parts to the 
old designs, or I could disregard practice 
and insist upon an entirely new design 

Upon the design I adopted would de- 
pend whether the manufacturer must scrap 
all of his equipment or merely scrap 
a few tools on his standard machines. Of 
course, I adopted the design which would 
involve the manufacturer in the least ex- 
pense. I fear that all inventors are not 
equally practical. 

I am no brighter than thousands of other 
inventors; sometimes, on the contrary, I be- 
lieve that I am a little thick. But, I did 
realize that before I could finish my own 
devices for proper demonstration, I must 
manufacture at least a dozen of them. I 
realized that a machine which would make 
a dozen, would make a million. 


What Many Inventors Overlook 


HE BIGGEST reason of all why inventors 

fail is that they do not protect them- 
selves and their concessionaires in the most 
fundamental of matters. 

In my own case, I was one of the most 
hopeless tyros who ever entered the Patent 
Office. I knew nothing about such things 
No generalities go; each little word and each 
little line in the drawings has its own mean- 
ing and purpose. 

It took months of work and cost hundreds 
of dollars to write the papers and make the 
drawings which would give me the protection 
to which my discovery entitled me and my 
concessionaires. To protect an invention 
properly demands the most precise writing 
and drawing known to the art of expression. 

This becomes evident the moment you 
consider what is involved. The Federal 
Government undertakes to give to an in- 
dividual a seventeen-year monopoly of the 
right to use, for his own enrichment, a given 
idea. In the Patent Office are some of the 
shrewdest men I have met in many a day 
They must see that the inventor delimits 
precisely the idea for which he asks a mo- 
nopoly for practically a generation. 

When the inventor wants to pass this 
right on to another, he faces the fact that the 
courts have ruled finally on some thirty-five 
distinct and separate points. If the conces- 
sionaire is to be protected, all the points 
must be covered in the contract of concession 

Looking back, I realize that I have spent 
what, a few years ago, would have been a 
smail fortune. I have drafted patent papers 
the precise wording of which all but over- 
taxed the trained capacity of a veteran jour- 


nalist. I have decided legal questions which 
annoyed a battery of high-powered attor- 
neys 


All told, I have made more important 
decisions than fall to the lot of an ordinary 
business executive in a quarter of a century 
In those things there were worlds of room 
f And, if I fail finally, I may 
save my face by yelling “thief” at some 
passing manufacturer. At his expense, I 
may establish my alibi. So, finally, I con- 


or failure 


clude that if there is any generalization 
which is possible it is: Manufacturers are 
not patent thieves. Generally speaking, in- 


ventors fail because putting over an inven- 
tion is a great whale of a big business under- 
taking, and they are not equal to it. 
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Up to the Top in One Generation 





HEN the man in the shiny black 
suit and grayish shirt-front took 

three white rabbits and four flut- 
tering pigeons right out of his left sleeve— 
that was about the greatest thrill of my 
young life. Unforgetable! 

Never anything like it again; never until 
I saw the newest, greatest industry of our 
times come out of the sleeves, shirt-sleeves 
—hickory shirt sleeves—and still coming 
out of them right now. Endless streams 
of glittering motor cars, pushing forth like 
the yards and yards of silk that floated 
from the magician’s pocket. 

Shirt sleeves did the trick in Detroit. 
Men from the bench. Every-day working 
mechanics and shirt-sleeve salesmen, order- 
getters. One generation of them built a 
business that made and sold three billion 
dollars worth of merchandise, wholesale 
value, last year. 


They Started From Scratch 


TOT what could be termed a silver- 
a spoon man in the entire lot! As a lot 
they started from scratch. Even the two 
or three who picked up a college education 
while on the march smashed their way into 
the horseless-carriage game without influence 
or invitation 

Spend a few days around the automobi 


plants and offices, gossip with the towns- 
people, talk with the men at the top and 
you will conclude that Marmaduke the 
Marvelous with of the pets and poultry 
he pulled out of his cuffs, never gave boy 





hood a greater thrill in one gets today 
from these wonder 
forget Flint and Toledo 
that pour out 

Ford, Olds, the 
Briscoe the I ishers. 


Chapin, Haynes, 


people of Detroit 
» and any other place 
motor cars 

Dodges, Everitt, King, 
Macaulay, Chrysler, 
Chalmers, Willys, Coffin, 


The Story of the Men Back of a 
Great Industry Which Twenty- 
five Years Ago Was in Its 
Shirt Sleeves at the 


Work Bench 


By HENRY SCHOTT 


This city was built by the automobile 


Nash, Leland, Hastings, Waterfall, Hupp, 
Maxwell! 

You may have to think twice to associate 
some of those names with the automobile, 
for here and there a pioneer has dropped out, 
but in the main the ones that were guessing 
ind planning, but always working, twenty- 
five years ago are still grinding ideas and 
results today They are the ones who took 
hold of a conception of European engineers 
engine came from across the 
to a point where the 


nufacturers of the old country, with all 


the gas 
water ind dev eloped it 
their training, cannot compete 


‘an workmen and orgar 


sters and Broomes ever conceived electri 
light, heat, air cushions, air wheels, oil 
shock absorbers, hydraulic brakes, and the 
power of 30, 50 horses hidden under 
sell the whole to you for less 
would have paid for a 


40 or 
hood—and 
than your father 

brougham 
} 


The shirt-sleeve men did it and are con- 










tinuing to do it. You remember those good 
old days of low prices before the war, be- 
fore it took a dollar and sixty-seven cents 
to buy a hundred cents worth? Today an 
automobile costs 30 per cent less than in 
1913 and is about twice as good. The 
farmer paid 1,482 bushels of wheat for the 
average car in 1913, against 506 bushels 
last year, That’s the way it figures. 


Bankers Took No Chances 


MERICAN mechanics and traveling men 
4 4 did that with no outside help and little 
or no backing. In the early days the bankers 
took no chances with this horseless-carriage 
crowd. The builders had to do their own 
financing and the result was that the business 
from the beginning was on a cash basis. 
Build a few cars and ship them with bill of 
lading attached in order to get hold o 
enough money to make the next batch! 
Today that trade custom still holds; the 
dealer pays cash on delivery. That com- 
pelled the shirt-sleeve crowd to work close 


to the wind, watch every corner, and also | 


did much to make the industry what it 
R. E. Olds, among the very first of the 

hickory-shirt group, turned out a gasoline 

driven car before he was 30. That was | 


° ° ° . A; 
the early nineties. In Detroit it is the trad 


: . : . + 
tion—and tradition is rapidly growing about | 


Henry Ford, the Dodges 
Couzens, Leland, the Fishers, Durant and 
others all had a hand directly or indirectly. | 
in the early Olds output. Benjamin Brisco j 
made the radiator for him, Everitt did his | 
upholstering and Chapin, now head of Hud: | 
son, quit Michigan University to become | 
demonstrator at $35 a month, Leland, wh 


the trade—that 
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and later 
he learned 


afterward brought out Cadillac 
Lincoln, made the Olds engines; 


his trade back in Worcester, Mass. All 
shirt sleeves 
About that time Charles W. Nash was 


still farming in Illinois and broke into the 
game aS a Carriage trimmer in Flint. Before 
he got through with Flint he was president 
of the Buick Company and is now the head 
of his own company. 

John Willys was selling bicycles in Canan- 
daigua, one of the prettiest and quietest little 
towns in New York State, moved to Elmira, 
and decided automobiles would be a good 
side line. He eventually bought the Over- 
land plant, then in Indianapolis. No record 
of a rich father forcing him along. 

Alvan Macaulay—most of these men are 
still young—was just coming of age when 
Olds and Ford and the Detroit group were 
starting. While not from the bench, having 
had two years at Lehigh supplemented by a 
law course in Washington, he went into 
selling with the National Cash Register, from 
there to the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, and in 1910 to the Packard Com- 
pany. President since 1910. 


Dodge Brothers Were Shop Men 


OWARD COFFIN had been at the Uni- 

versity of Michigan when he went to 
Olds to take charge of experimental work in 
the factory. He learned the automobile from 
the bench to the owner and applies what 
he learned in the Chalmers and 
Hudson plants. 

The Dodge Brothers were 
bicycle machinists when they 
went with Ford; smart, 
hard-working shop men. 
When they began for 
themselves, there was in 
the business world a 
question as to whether 
these two workmen, even 
with the millions that 
had come to them from 
Ford stock, possessed 
the necessary executive 
ability to be successful 


in their new venture. 

The Dodge 
Brothers Company Right: The first 
1S the answer. Hudson with How- 


ard Coffin of the 
Hudson Company. 
Below: J. W. 
Packard piloting 
a 1902-model 
Packard 


The shirt - sleeve 
start does not pre- 
vent a grasp of 
the big things. 
And when the 
two brothers began 
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on their new plant they went to a rail- 
way car and foundry plant next door 
and grabbed Arthur T. Waterfall, an- 
other overalls graduate, for superinten- 
dent. Waterfall is now vice-president. 
He learned his trade as a machinist 
and ptcked up a lot more on the side. 
There is not a shop operation in the 
naking of his car that he cannot 
take a hand at, if called u 

All earnest historians 
should spend a few days 


upon. 


~ nes 


wo iiii @ 
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in Detroit to see how tradition 
and fiction, with a ground work of 
tacts, result in accepted history. 
lhe personalities in the 

world are 


notor 
nteresting enough 
in truth, but the popular im- 
more The 
shirt-sleeve men will hardly 
recognize themselves when 
they read their life stories in 
the histories of 1°50 To the 
credit of the people of Detroit 
and the automobile men them- 
selves these tales are without 
scandal. Ford, of course, is the 


center of most of the 


agination Gemands 


Henry Ford at the helm of the 

first Ford touring car. Left 

Edward Haynes in the first 
Haynes 


traditions. They go 
sometaing like this 


“That man I just 
spoke to happen to 
notice him? He was 


teaching in a business 

college when Henry 
Ford asked him to open 
a set of books for him 
Took ten shares of stock for 
his pay and he drew $520,000 a 
year dividends—just ten thou- 
sand dollars a week—until he 
sold out to Edsel Ford for 
eleven million dollars. And he’s 
a mighty nice fellow; I play 
golf with him. 


First Hub Caps 
stone 


“THE gray 
house Hebart 


18 
Bilting’s. He was 
running a bicycle re- 
pair shop and made 
the first hub caps for 


Ford and took stock 
in payment (Here 
insert your own 


figures as to the re- 
sultant annual income 
and amount for which 
he finally sold.) Now he puts in 
most of his time on the Board of 
Education and racing speed boats. 
“The Flicker building is going up 
Eustace Flicker was 
riage greaser in a livery stable 
where the Sixth National Bank now 
nds. He went in the Ford lubricat- 
ing department for $40.20 a month 
ind developed a scheme whereby the 
car is oiled, greased and tank filled 
while it is being assembled and it 
moves off on its own power. He 


on this corner. 
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gets $300,000 a year and he is now working 
on an internal combustion gas and electric 
locomotive that Ford is going to use on his 
railroad. It will pull a hundred and ten 
loaded freight cars on a total fuel 
about half of what grease costs in steam 
engines. 

“Ford is going to make his railroad four- 
track half of the way and eight-track the 


cost ol 


rest. The road bed is going to be solid con- 
crete with hard wood blocks to take the 
shock. The rails will be corkscrew shape 


and simply by turning them over they can be 
used three times. 

“That’s a Detroit-Edison power station. 
Ford worked there as an engineer. Now one 
of his plants uses more power than all of 
Detroit when he was in the engine room. 

“By next spring he'll have more than a 
hundred thousand men working at River 
Rouge.” 


Interesting Personalities 


LL OF it based on truth and none of it 
intentional exaggeration; only the result 

of a desire to make interesting personalities 
more interesting. Much of this gossip will 
be accepted as hard facts by the next genera- 
tion and the history of the hickory-shirt 
automobile men of the present will cause the 
ambitious young men to long for the days 
when there was still a chance for a fellow. 
But there is one oft-repeated tale one hears 
wherever the industry is discussed that has 
no element of exaggeration and none of the 
trimmings of tradition. It is about Henry 
Ford and all of them say it is one of two or 
three fundamental ideas that had the great- 
est influence on the industry’s development 
In the days when Olds and King, Deland, 
Ford, Apperson and other Americans and 
Benz, Daimler, Panhard, Levassier and other 
Europeans were groping about, the horseless 
carriage cost from $3,000 to $12,000 and was 
a recreation vehicle for the rich. All of the 
makers had the closed carriage class in mind. 
Then Ford, the machinist, brought in a 
revolutionary thought. He decided to forget 
the “Home, James!” and to build something 
that would take the place of the red-wheeled 
buggy: he would cater to the people who 
lived in the two-story frame house and who 
might use the family horse in business during 


the day and take the folks for a ride on 
Sunday 
That was Ford’s own idea and all of the 


manufacturers give him full credit for it. 
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The whole mass and line policy of produc- 
ing as it exists today developed from that 
thought. It made the automobile an article 
of low price and usefulness, a vehicle for 
the millions instead of the few. He believed 
it would take the place of the horse and 
it has 

That idea, and the imagination and cour- 
age to believe in it, was the greatest single 
contribution to the business. Seems simple 
today, but looking back twenty-five years one 
wonders at the daring of the thought! An 
automobile for the price of a buggy. 

The men in the business themselves, on 
the other hand, are conservative in their 
statements about themselves and their busi- 
ness. There are the Fishers, a powerful fac- 
tor in the whole industry and not alone for 
their body-building activities. They are 
almost unknown to the general public. 
Shirt-sleeve men who knew exactly how to 
do a first class carriage striping job long be- 
fore the automobile was on the street. Seven 
brothers and an example of a family that 
works together, pulls and sticks together. 
“They attend to their own business and that’s 
all they ask of others,” one of the local 
word-of-mouth historians told me. 

“All the time they have goes to work, 
homes and church. Hardly ever see them in 
a public gathering or in the newspapers. 
One man insisted on writing their lives—a 
history of the family—and was so persistent 
that there was at last a revolt and he did 
well to escape with his own life.” 


Orderly, Unceasing Action 


HE MEN who came to the top in the 

industry drove themselves to it and by 
the same token they are drivers. It is no 
place to take a rest, or even a long breath. 
The very spirit of it is motion, progress and 
this air of orderly, unceasing action is ap- 
perent even to a casual visitor viewing the 
plants from the outside 

‘“Hesitate, slow up, be satisfied and you're 
this business—sunk before you 
realize it” was the way Waterfall of Dodge 
expressed it. “You can't stop moving for a 
minute. Improve your product and reduce 
the price is what everybody has constantly 
before him. Better machinery and lower 
cost of sales and production are problems 


gone im 


always before us—improving methods all 
around 
“Only a year or two ago thirty men pro- 


duced a car where eighteen do it now. Every 
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reduction in price widens the market and 
every new highway means an_ expansion, 
You've got to go ahead or fall out in this 


business. 
Best Paid Labor in Country 


pig in the automobile shops aver. 
age higher than, possibly, in any other 
industry. The best paid labor in the country 
is said to be in Flint, Michigan, a community 
given over to automobile building. England, 
France and Germany have all the advantages 
where wages are compared. 

France and Germany had a start in the 
business when the Americans were still 
thinking bicycles. They are nearer to the 
foreign markets and export trade is an old 
story to them, while the Americans are try. 
ing to learn it. Then there is the matter of 
technical training, both of workmen and 
executives. The wonderful craftsmanship of 
the European artisan and the organizing 
ability of the principals are frankly recog- 
nized here; another advantage. 

The foreign builder is not conceding any 
part of the export trade to the American 
In England they announce that they are 
going to build cars against America and some 
suggest erecting a plant for popular price 
machines over here. In France, Citroen 
makes a low-price car that he believes should 
compete with American cars in foreign fields. 

One manufacturer told me that he expected 
very definite competition in the foreign field 
as the European builders put in American 
shop methods. Others had a “‘let-’em-go-to- 
it” attitude, reasoning that the mass pro- 
duction idea would not for many years be 
applied in Europe. He explained: 

“It doesn’t come natural to workmen or 
employer over there. The whole plan is 
against all their traditions and practices.” 

He showed me a building with a sign ad- 
vertising “discontinued machinery.” Every 
large plant has an outlet of that kind—a 
place to dispose of machine tools in perfect 
condition, but discarded because someone 
has developed an improvement that seems a 
saving in manufacturing. 

Junk $15,000 worth of goo” tools to save 
fifteen cents more on a car is the policy of 
these plants and it pays. Never satisfied, 
they are crowding the machinery builders 
constantly for tools to cut production costs 

Tomorrow is the day of the American 
automobile manufacturer. Yesterday and 
today are history. 
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Congress and Business—The Record 
WILLARD M. KIPLINGER 


By 


ONGRESS is now half finished with its 
current session, for the best judgment 
at the Capitol is that adjournment will 

be in June. Entrance of the United States 
junto the World Court has been approved, and 
a new lower program of taxes icr the next 
two years has been agreed upon. Appropria- 
tion bills have been advanced satisfactorily. 

Numerous measures of great importance 
to business have been carried through the 
laborious processes of committee hearings, 
and are coming up on calendars of House 
and Senate for the show-down of voting 
strength. A few bills of major importance 
remain to be introduced, but most of these 
are substitutes for measures already pre- 
sented, redrafted to effect compromises 
worked out in private canvasses of con- 
gressional or administration sentiment. 

In order not to be misled in your own in- 
dependent observations of Congress, you 
should bear in mind these points: 

(1) Most bills are smothered in commit- 
tees by inaction, not voted down on the 
floors of the House or Senate. 

(2) Passage of a bill by one house is any- 
thing but assurance that the other house 
will approve; it is common policy for one 
house to clear its hands of a measure, with 
the private understanding that the other 
house will delay action indefinitely. 

(3) Many measures which do not come to 
their first vote in one house or the other 
within the next thirty days will be in pre- 
carious position when they encounter the 
inevitable legislative jam and _log-rolling 
tactics which will prevail in April and May. 

(4) Bills retain at the end of this session 
whatever stage of progress they have made, 
and will be taken up at that stage when the 
second session of the Sixty-ninth Congress 
convenes next December. But that will be 
a “short session,” ending in March, 1927, and 
action on ordinary measures will be doubly 
difficult. 

Independent of Dictation 
Pepe ATIONS in this discussion are 


limited mainly to the present session, 
for action at the next session will be in- 
fluenced strongly by fall election results, de- 
termining whether Republicans or Democrats 
control the Congress of 1927-8 
Many claims are being made that the 
Administration does, or does not, have con- 
trol over this Congress. This is distinctly a 
relative matter. My observations so far 
make me think it is a Congress fairly inde- 
pendent of executive dictation. 


There are three aspects to the current 
tariff situation: (1) Actual revision of rate 
schedules, which is improbable; (2) amend- 

ment of the flexible tariff to 
Tariff make it more flexible, which 

: is possible, and (3) investiga- 
tion of the Tariff Commission’s internal 
dissensions which have made it relatively 
ineffective as an agent for flexible tariff. 
This last seems quite probable. 

The Republican majority, backed by the 
Administration, wants to steer clear of the 
tariff question at this session and the pre- 
Ponderance of sentiment in Congress is along 
this line. There is a growing dissension be- 
tween high protectionists and moderate pro- 





tectionists in the Republican party, and, in 
my opinion, President Coolidge is preparing 
to line up with the latter. 

The high protectionists as a group are 
satished with the present tariff, although 
certain groups of them want to push rates 
higher. The protectionists are 
talking about initiating a movement for “re- 
adjustment,’ mainly downward, at the next 
session opening in December. If next fall 
the Democrats win control of the Senate 
(which would convene in December, 1927), 
then there will be a division of opinion 
among the Republicans as to whether they 
ought to revise the tariff a year hence, while 
they have nominal control of Congress, and 
thereby beat the Democrats to it, or whether 
they should leave the responsibility to the 
Democrats in 1927-8. I am inclined to be- 
lieve they will attempt it at the coming short 
session of 1926-7. 


moderate 


Situation Is Psychological 


DO not give credence to the claims of 
Democratic leaders that they can 
force tariff revisions at this session. Never- 
theless attention is due their plan 
to attach a series of low-tariff proposals as 
riders to certain relatively minor revenue 
measures, probably in the Senate. These 
tactics should be evident soon. They will 
cause anxiety in scores of industrial lines, 
and will bring legislative representatives 

Many are already 


some 


close 


scurrying to Washington. 
here. 

I should say, therefore, that the tariff 
situation is psychological, but nevertheless a 
situation. It is the beginning of the inevi- 
table fight for lower schedules, less protec- 
tion, encouragement of imports, and reduction 
of international exchange differentials. 

The flexible tariff has not flexed 
and most flexing has been upward. 
are two reasons 

First, the Tariff Commission, which is 
supposed to furnish the President hard facts 
for his and the exercise of his 
judgment, has been and still is deadlocked 
between advocates of high protection and of 
moderate, or scientific, or ; 
protection. 

Second, hard facts are 


much, 
There 


guidance 


“common sense 


, 
not easy to deter- 


mine, and there has been dispute over 


whether facts were facts. Many foreign 
costs of production are unobtainable, and 
foreign manufacturers have been incensed 


at the legal spying of American tariff agents. 
So there has arisen a demand for legislation 
to permit the Commission to consider invoice 
prices and other readily ascertainable ele- 
ments as the basis for calculating the com- 
petitive margins between foreign and Ameri- 
can-made 

Investigation of the Tariff Commission by 
Congress would shed light on the reasons for 
its dilatory action, and would show the ex- 
tent to which redefinition of the basis for 
determining foreign competition is necessary 
Conservatives in Congress want no investiga- 
tion: liberals do At present the chances 
are that the latter will win. There is talk 
about abolishing the Tariff Commission, but 
this will not happen. Its most 
but unspectacular work these days is in col- 
lecting data for the guidance of Congress 
when a new tariff is made. 


goods. 


constructive 


A block of mid-western 
producing wheat, 


igricultural states 
and hogs, demands 
legislation creating governmental machinery 
; for raising and _ stabilizing 
Agricultural domestic prices by segregat 
Surplus ing exportable surpluses, sell- 
ing abroad at lower world 
prices, and meeting the loss by distributing 
it over producers through an excise tax, of 
some equivalent. They have organized for 
a five-year fight. They are mainly Republi- 
can states, their leaders are Republicans and 
are nominally sympathetic with the Adminis- 
tration. The Administration does not want 
the excise tax, or any thing closely resem- 
bling it, but is playing ball with the surplus 
advocates. 


cor 


Organized business is opposed, asserting 
that the claims of economic merit are fal- 
lacious and that the legislation ultimately 
will give the farmers little relief from mar 
ket uncertainty. The agriculturai South is 
indifferent, but the surplus bloc of the West 
is trying to form a coalition. Agricultural 
interests are not in accord on the desirability 
of this legislation. Their attitudes “by reso 
lution” show a good front, but behind the 
scenes they have many weakening reserva 
tions and divisions of opinion, particularly 
among the cooperative marketing associations 
themselves. 


| 


Alternative for Excise Tax 
\N ALTERNATIVE for the excise tax is 


i some form of government assumption 
of the export loss, but this is politically in- 
expedient. Another compromise is based on 
storage of the surplus, with indirect govern 
ment financing. This, in my opinion, is * 
politically possible, but the merits have not 
been established, and in the long run it prob- 
ably would not satisfy the surplus bloc 


I see nothing ahead for this legislation 
except a deadlock over the essential princi 


ple at this session, and possibly enactment 
of some half-way measure creating a Federa 
Farm Board, a sort of “federal reserve svs 
tem for agriculture,’ with somewhat unde 
termined and vague authority over the sur 
pluses. It might be called the Dickinsor 


bill, but it would not be the present Dickin- 
son bill. The fight then will continue into 
the congressional elections next fall ind 


perhaps into the 
years hence 


presidential elections two 


The Administration’s program is for re 
organization of production schedules, shit 
ing of crops, stronger marketing associations 
ind eventual elimination of surpluses To 


this end a stronger cooperative marketing 
division will be created by legislative author 


ity in the Department of Agriculture 


The, politi il ispects of this problem iT 
con plic ted Midwestern states threate 
to leave the Republican party if their d 

inds are refused I can not believe this 
will happen yet, for the Democrats are giv- 
ing little party support to the surplus pro 
posal. The Democrats hope to appropriate 
the entire organized support for surplus, and 


turn it into tariff reduction as an alternative 
If the farmers can not get artificial pro- 
their sales, then let them de- 
mand lower prices for their purchases by 
means of eliminating the artificial tariff pro- 
tection on manufactured articles.” This 


tection ior 
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position has real strength behind it. The 
Administration knows it, the industrial East 
knows it, or should know it, and the threat 
of farmer-support for low tariff is a great 
stimulus for giving continued thought to the 
perplexing surplus problem. 


T he new tax law is on the books for two 
years, and another substan- 
Taxes tial reduction will be pos- 
sible then, even though tariff 

is revised meanwhile. 


The World Court was ratified; there was 
never any real doubt about it among those 


on the inside here All foreign debt settle- 


ments will be approved, I 
Foreign believe. Ratification of the 
Relations Turkish commercial treaty 
may come at this session, 
although I am none too sure about it, for 


the question has really not shaped up yet. 


The McFadden-Pepper branch banking bill 
got through the House satisfactorily, but in 
the Senate the fight is stronger on the con- 
troversial Sec. 9, which in 
effect would bar from par- 
ticipation in the Federal Re- 
serve System state banks that establish new 
branches outside localities hereafter. On the 
strict issue of branch banking outside locali- 
ties, an overwhelming majority in Congress 
is opposed, but the dispute is over method. 

Independent bankers, led by the Comp- 


Banking 


troller of the Currency, who acts in the 
interest of national banks, want a flat 
mandate. and therefore insist on Sec. 9. 


Antagonists of this section base their opposi- 
tion on the claims, (1) that the 


NATION’S BUSINES 


bill to abolish the Railroad Labor Board and 
to set up in its place a system of adjustment 


boards. The Cummins rail- 
Railroads road consolidation bill has 
too few hot friends to have 
made much real progress toward enact- 


ment. 

About the Capitol there is a disposition 
to let the railroads consolidate without any 
new fixed code of procedure and to rely 
on the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
work out the complicated problems. The 
Gooding bill to abolish the system of charg- 
ing higher rates for short hauls than for long 
hauls in the same direction to meet water 
competition is strong in the Senate and 
in the House. 

There is a favorable attitude toward the 
proposal to regulate interstate motor-bus 
traffic (passenger) through joint action of 
state utilities commissions and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, but there is much 
opposition to comparable regulation on truck 
traffic (freight). Adjustments and compro- 
mises on the latter can be arranged. 

Political support is growing in Congress 
for a proposal to reorganize the Interstate 
Commerce Commission along regional lines, 
but there is hardly enough to put it over this 
session. This is tied up with the long-time 
drive of the agricultural interests to get 
lower freight rates for their bulk products, 
and of a variety of other interests to obtain 
lower preferential rates on shipments to sea- 
board for export 


weak 


The present disposition of Congress is to 
do nothing about reducing postal rates, but 
the joint postal commission is now getting 
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and I believe 


into action, the pressure 
from publishers (on second class) and farm- 

ers (on parcel post) will 
Postal result late in the session jn 


legislation for some sort of 
reorganization on the postal service to effect 
economies which can be passed on in the 
form of lower rates at some future time, 
perhaps next winter. 

Such lower rates will be mainly by re. 
classification of third and fourth 
class matter. The politically powerful rural 
mail carriers are going to face a hot fight 
for reorganization of rural routes, with sup- 
port for this from organized agricultural 
interests. The fight will be one of the note- 
worthy situations of the jam near the end 
of the session. 


second, 


Two kinds of proposals are pending: (1) 
To create a government fact-finding agency 
on coal, mainly the Oddie bill. This has 
probably started too late to 
get final action at this ses- 
sion, although it may get 
through the Senate. (2) To give the Presi- 
dent power to deal with emergencies, such 
as the anthracite strike. 


Coal 


The Bingham-Parker bill to create a 
Bureau of Civil Aeronautics in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has passed the Senate 
and probably will pass the 
House. Within a year hun- 
dreds of American cities will 
be at work on local aero- 
iautical port developments, getting ready for 
ur lines. The situation reminds one of the 
era of railroad extension two generations ago. 


Commercial 
Aviation 





Federal Reserve System should 
not have its future policies made 
for it by Congress, and (2) that 
some extension of branch bank- 
ing, under “proper regulation” 
may be economically desirable 
in the future. 

Senator former Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and spon- 
sor of the law creating the 
Federal Reserve System, is the 
principal opponent on the 
grounds. Big California : 
with their far flung branches, are 


Glass, 


the main opponents on grounds 
(1) and (2) Issues, motives 
and tactics are all tangled up. 
Both camps have strange bed- 
fellows. 


I think the bill will be passed 
at this but probably 
with some amendment of Sec. 9. 

A careful study of the whole 
subject of the relations between 
the dual systems of state and 
national banks, and their future 
courses, has been proposed and 
seems to have much support in 
Congress, but so far the interest 


session, 


is somewhat vague. The ques- 
tion of rechartering of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks when their 


terms expire in 1934 is inactive 
Congress. 
The blue sky bill to regulat 


issuance of securities will con- 


in 


tinue to. sleep The bill to 
prevent bankruptcy frauds 1s 
progressing and has much sup- 


tar this has 


; ; 
although 








The White bill to give the 
Secretary of Commerce much- 
needed legal authority over 
broadcasting will 
have difficulty in 
getting through 
the Senate, due to inertia rather 
than opposition. 


Radio 


I think no retail price main- 
tenance bill can pass. either 
house at this session. A compre- 

hensive mer- 
Merchandising chandise mis- 

branding _ bill 
night squeeze through, but it 
lacks effective concentrated sup- 
port. A small appropriation to 
start a census of distribution 
next year is entirely possible. A 
permissive bill to lay the basis 
for use of metric standards in 
weights and measures has many 
friends and few enemies. A 
number of other bills are pend- 
ing to establish standards for 
weights and bulk measures. 


Eventually this will be leased 
for private operation, and prob- 
ably for a combination purpose 


of power and 
Muscle nitrates (fertili- 
Shoals zer), but there 1s 


great uncertainty 
as to when this will finally be 
accomplished. A bigger national 
issue than Muscle Shoals is com- 
ing up in the proposal to build 
a huge dam at Boulder Canyon 
on the Colorado River at the 








port so ) : i 
been inadequately organized. — tn wa southern point of Nevada, - 
: ‘ pies . flood control, irrigation and 
‘ - The Stars and Stripes against the setting sun in Arlington National Cemetery oe a h th will not 
Prospects are favorable for outside of Washington. This flagpole stands just a few feet from the Tomb power, yut . e issue W 
passage ol the Watson-Parker of the Unknown Soldier. In the background are the Arlington radio towers ripen fully for another year. 
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RADE in January could be described 

as “healthy.” In spite of some ex- 

pressions of disappointment by mer- 
chants and manufacturers, who had viewed 
the new year, from the feverish activity of 
December's holiday buying, with, perhaps, 
(00 rosy a spirit, industry and the move- 
ment of commodities were well sustained, 
and were substantially better than in the 
like month of 1925, — 

Speculative activity, as measured by sales 
on the New York Stock Exchange, declined 
somewhat from December, and from January 
1925, This slowing down did not take the 
form of a spectacular fall in prices, and a 
general rush to “sell and get out” as had 


By FRANK GREENE 


Managing Editor, “Bradstreet’s” 


been predicted by some, but merely of a 
decrease in the volume of sales, with little, 
if any decline in prices. In fact, the aver- 
age price of twenty industrial shares reached, 
early in February, the highest point ever 
recorded. Bond sales were the largest in any 
month since May, 1925, and prices were 
firm or higher, especially in the industrial 
issues. 

The decrease in speculation apparently 
extended to the numerous land booms in 
different parts of the country. Real estate 
trading was a little less active, but no de- 
flation on a large scale was visible. This 
decline was, probably, little more than sea- 
sonal. In spite of reduced sales of stocks, 


bank clearings for the whole country reached 
the second highest total ever recorded, being 
exceeded only by those for December, 1925, 
while clearings at New York were the largest 
in history. Most other measures of move- 
ment were favorable. Failures for January 
were the fewest for that month since 1921, 
and liabilities the smallest since 1920. 

Car loadings, it is true, were slightly be- 
low 1925, in which a record was established 
for the month of January, the decreases this 
year being caused by smaller movement of 
coal, lumber and grain, with a much heavier 
movement of manufactured goods than last 
year. Fire losses showed no improvement, 
the total being practically the same as for 
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January, 1924. Silk imports and takings by 
mills were the highest ever tabulated for the 
month. Pig-iron production showed a gain of 
2 per cent over December, but the total of 
blast furnaces in operation on February 1 
was only 224, against 234 in operation on 
January 1, a net loss of 10 furnaces. This 
may, perhaps, have been caused by the high 
price of coke, which makes it more profitable 
for some furnaces to close down and sell their 
coke stocks than to use it in producing iron. 

Automobile output in January totaled 
333,727 units, an increase of 44 per cent 
over the first month of last year and con- 
stituting the largest January production re- 
corded by the industry. 

Prices of commodities were generally 
lower, the index for Feb. 1 being about 2 
per cent under Jan. 1 and about 1 per cent 
under the figure for Feb. 1, 1925. 

The two leading mail-order houses re- 
ported a gain in sales of 9 per cent over 


.January last year, and the chain stores 


showed an increase of 12.7 per cent for the 
same period. 

Buying for spring, at wholesale, opened 
fairly well, although some jobbers com- 
plained of the continuance of the small-and- 
frequent order policy on the part of re- 
tailers. With transportation approaching 
perfection perhaps as closely as it has ever 
done, and factories in almost all lines able 
to increase their production very rapidly, 
the retailers apparently do not feel obliged 
to carry heavy stocks, and most of them 
keep their supplies of goods at the lowest 
possible point. 

Spring trade was well ahead of last year, 
and jobbers were fairly well satisfied with 
the results. A feature this year was heavier 
buying from the south, where purchasing 
power seemed to be better than for several 
years past. In fact, the buying power of 
the country as a whole appeared to be very 
good, except in the hard-coal fields. 

Trade conditions and style shows were held 
in important jobbing centers and attracted 
much attention from retailers, great interest 
being expressed in the new fashions in tex- 
tiles, clothing and shoes. In general, highly 
styled goods moved better than staples. 
Thus, the new broad silks, rayons, mixtures 
and worsteds were in very heavy demand, 
while staple cottons and woolens were quieter. 

At the opening of the principal woolen 
producers’ fall lines, prices were from 10 to 
15 per cent lower than a year ago, but prac- 
tically on the same level as those named 
for this spring. In wearing-apparel lines, 
“sports” clothing moved very well, while 
ready-to-wear garments were inclined to lag. 
The same was true in the shoe trade, in 
which demand was active for new lasts and 
leathers, with the regular stock patterns 
playing a small part. 


Luxury Lines Sell Freely 


HE, luxury lines, such as furs and jewelry, 

sold much more freely than usual in the 
post-holiday month, and some wholesale 
jewelers reported sales 40 per cent larger 
than in the like month of 1925. 

As a natural consequence of the very 
heavy holiday trade, collections showed some 
improvement after the first of the year, and, 
while they could not be called good, they 
were much better than in the latter part of 
1925 and somewhat easier than in the first 
month of that year. 

Automobile production, as already noted, 
was high and automobile shows were the 
most successful, in the total of sales con- 
cluded, ever held. Price changes were 
numerous, the general trend being downward. 





NATION’S BUSINESS 


The principal manufacturing center had 
about 75,000 more men employed on Feb- 
ruary 1 than on the same date last year, 
and a number of concerns were reported to 
be extending their plants and preparing to 
increase their output. 

Rubber continued the decline in price 
which commenced in December and sold for 
about fifty cents a pound less than the peak 
of last August, but was still almost double 
the price of a year ago. Rumors of cuts in 
tire prices crystallized early in February, 
in announcements, by the leading manufac- 
turers, of reductions ranging from 3% to 12 
per cent. 

Retail trade suffered the usual post-holi- 
day slump, but was well ahead of last year. 
Cold weather in the latter part of the month 
helped sales of heavy clothing, blankets, and 
footwear, which had been very quiet. 
Numerous clearance sales were held, to re- 
duce stocks left over from the holiday trade, 
with fair success. Furniture, especially the 
cheaper grades, sold moderately well, with 
most purchases made on the instalment plan, 
The same was true of radios and musical in- 
struments, sales of which in some cities 
were the heaviest ever known. 


Steel Prospects Still Good 


NDUSTRIALLY, the month was a good 

one. The steel industry operated at a 
high rate with new orders very heavy in the 
earlier weeks, but slackening somewhat later. 
Towards the close of the month, the steel 
mills were overtaking their orders, and 
prices of steel scrap were weak. Prices of 
finished products generally held firm, but it 
was said that some automobile manufactur- 
ers were able to obtain concessions on 
large orders for sheets. Structural steel 
sales were good, reflecting the high rate of 
activity in the building trades. Railroad 
buying was fairly good but some steel con- 
cerns expressed disappointment, as much 
heavier orders had been expected from this 
source. As railroad equipment buying in 
1925 was considerably less than in 1924 and 
1923, it seems reasonable to say that this 
class of business is due for an increase. 

The output of petroleum and its deriva- 
tives was lower. Production, shipments 
and new orders for lumber were consider- 
ably ahead of last year. A heavy move- 
ment of Pacific Coast lumber through the 
Canal to the Florida market was a feature 
of this industry. Agricultural implement 
and fertilizer factories were busy, with the 
latter obtaining good orders from the south. 
In the textile mills, the highest rate of ac- 
tivity was shown by rayon and silk manu- 
facturers, while worsteds, woolen and cotton 
mills were not so busy, but showed some 
improvements over recent months. Shoe 
factories, also, were somewhat busier and 
this gave a better tone to leather markets. 

Building was very active for a winter 
month, and the total of expenditures for 
January was the largest ever recorded for 
that month, although it showed the usual 
seasonal decline from December. The dis- 
tribution of new work was very irregular, 
however, the middle Atlantic, southern and 
southwestern states recording good increases 
over the previous year, while the central 
western, northwestern, and far western groups 
showed declines. 

The railroad conductors and trainmen 
filed a demand with their employers, on Feb- 
ruary 1, for the restoration of the wage scale 
fixed in 1920 by the Railway Labor Board. 
There was no hint of any other serious 
labor disputes in sight. 

Winter crop conditions were pretty fair. 
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Some wheat in the middle west was subjected 
to freezing weather, without snow covering, 
but the extent of the damage was not ascer- 
tainable. In the southwest, this crop made 
fair growth, and was in good shape. 

Citrus fruits on the Pacific Coast were 
slightly damaged by frost, and the rainfall in 
that section was far below normal, causing 
some concern to farmers and merchants, 
The snowfall in the mountains was also less 
than usual and this may affect adversely 
those areas dependent on irrigation for their 
water supplies. 

Wheat prices were fairly well sustained, 
with corn somewhat weaker. The move- 
ment of corn to primary markets exceeded 
last year’s, while the wheat movement was 
smaller. Flour milling was dull, mills oper- 
ating for most of the month at about 50 per 
cent of capacity. 

As usual in January, a crop of agitations, 
looking toward output restrictions, devel- 
oped. Cotton planters and merchants at 
Memphis, canners at Baltimore, sugar 
planters in Louisiana and tobacco growers 
in the Connecticut Valley all voiced the 
opinion that their production had been too 
high in 1925, and that their respective in- 
dustries had been saved from ruin only by 
accident. 

The sugar men were said to be planting 
rice on much of their acreage, but whether 
the other interests will succeed in limiting 
planting or production is a question that, 
probably, cannot be answered until some 
time in 1927, the natural human tendency in 
such cases being to “let George do it,” and 
plant as much as you can on your own land. 

The Department of Agriculture in its sur- 
vey of the farm outlook, issued early in 
February, said that farmers were economi- 
cally in a better position than in any year 
since 1920, but that any increase in crop 
production would make their position less 
favorable. The survey predicted the plant- 
ing of corn, and spring wheat on about the 
same acreages as last year, but said that 
prices for oats would be low, unless the acre- 
age were reduced this year, and warned 
potato growers, in the late-producing states, 
against planting too heavily. 


Gilbert Report Ready 


Ca of the report made by the Agent 
General for Reparations Payments are 
now available, in pamphlet form. The re 
port was sent to the Reparation Commis- 
sion from the Berlin office, and signed by 
S. Parker Gilbert, Agent General. It in- 
cludes the ground covered in the first full 
year of operation of the Plan of the First 
Committee of Experts, or, as it is com- 
monly called, the Dawes Plan. The report 
supplements an earlier one, when the activi- 
ties of the first eight months were reviewed. 
In the later issue, “it is found unnecessary 
to cover the same ground again, but now 
that a full year has passed under the plan, 
it is possible to get a clearer view not 

of the results accomplished in respect t 
reparation payments, but also of the course 
which economic and financial conditions are 
taking in Germany.” 

Included in the summary is a statement of 
the German budget for last year and also for 
the current year, a statement of the Germal 
public debt, a currency and credit report, aa 
analysis of her foreign trade and the progress 
of readjustment in business and industry. 
Copies may be obtained from the Finance 
Department, Chamber of Commerce of 
United States, Washington, D. C., at 0 
cents each. 
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Straightening the Business Curve 
; By A. L. HUMPHREY 


President, Westinghouse Air Brake Company 
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- NE, TWO, THREE— 
DONE!” That message, 
clicked out by telegraph 

in every city of this country on 

May 10, 1869, meant that the 

golden spike had been driven 

at Promontory Point, north of 

Great Salt Lake; that the Cen- 

tral and Union Pacific were one; 

that the first transcontinental 
line had been completed. 

Half a century ago! San 
Francisco was a city of 150,000, 
Los Angeles 5,000, Seattle 1,000, 
Portland 8,000. No one had a 
telephone, a motor car, an elec- 
tric light or a radio. 

And the railroad itself? Sla- 
son Thompson wrote: 

“It was a hastily graded, un- 
ballasted, indifferently equipped, 
single-track road of 1921 miles, 
laid with 56-pound iron rails 
through sparsely settled desert 
and mountains, which, paradoxi- 
cal as it may seem, cost three 
times as much as it was worth 
and yet was worth many times 
more than three times as much 
as it cost.” 

This historic event of 56 
years ago marked not only the 
beginning of an era of railway 
expansion; it was the real begin- 
ning of the corporation as a 
superior method of conducting 
business. 

Both railroad and corporation 
were crude and inefficient as 
compared with conditions today. 


Laying Foundations 


‘THE description of the first 
railroad across the continent: 
“hastily graded, unballasted, in- 
differently equipped,” fitted the 
railroad of that day; it fitted the 
business methods of that day. 
Both have vastly improved; 
both now give greater service; 
both have developed a broader 
intelligence in leadership. The 
railroads have cut down grades 
and straightened curves. So, 
too, business has been laying 
foundations, making possible 
easier grades and a straighter 
prosperity line. 

The goal hasn’t been reached. 
Perhaps it never will be reached. 








racking overtime and high-pres. 
sure production when production 
is at the peak are not blessings 
either to the employer or the 
employe. They do not off-set 
the unrest, the financial loss, the 
misery, that come with short- 
time or complete unemployment, 
No man who wants to go from 
New York to Chicago in 18 
hours would want to go the 900 
miles in half that time and stand 
still for the other nine hours. 

Continuous employment isn’t 
only the wish of the employed. 
Every one from top to bottom 
wants it. Stock owners, direc- 
tors, executives, workers big and 
little, suffer in periods of un- 
employment and by no means 
make up for that loss by irregu- 
lar periods of excess in produc- 
tion and selling. 


Lost Time Reduced 


-. JOHN SMITH as a worker, 
whether president or young- 
est apprentice, is benefited by 
continuous employment, John 
Smith as a consumer of the 
work of others is no less bene- 
fited, for even production makes 
for better goods at lower prices. 

What then has been done and 
what can yet be done through 
a more complete understanding 
of business and the exercise of 
foresight and intelligence to les- 
sen the length and severity of 
the periods both of undue pros- 
perity and of extreme depres- 
sion? 

So far as the business interests 
with which I am associated are 
concerned, while perhaps pecu- 
liarly subject to “feast and 
famine” periods, I feel employ- 
ment conditions on the whole 
have improved distinctly during 
the past twenty years. No prob- 
lem has given the management 
more anxiety. A policy of d- 
versifying products has helped 
materially. Also during lean 
years we continue to manufac- 
ture and store stocks of standard 
items. So far as possible, special 
work, plant facilities and other 
expansions are scheduled for dull 
periods. As a result we have 








No railroad can be absolutely a 
straight and level line. Business 
is still far from reaching that 
ideal of a practically uniform 
volume—a straight and unvarying line of 
prosperity. 

But that goal, remote as it still seems, is 
much nearer than it was. The science of 
business has improved beyond anything 
dreamed of fifty years ago. He is both 
foolish and blind who does not know that 
progress in that line cannot stop now; who 
does not vision vastly better conditions of 
business steadiness in the next ten or twenty 
years, for progress gathers speed as it goes. 





A. L. Humphrey 


What is the driving force in this direc- 
tion? Is it not the popular pressure for 
better living conditions in a country that 
has already set new levels of physical com- 
fort and mental freedom? 

And what is the chief factor that con- 
tributes to better living conditions? The 
opportunity for continuous employment! 
And we cannot balance the evil of unem- 
ployment by pointing to the good of “over- 
employment.” They don’t balance. Nerve- 


president of Westinghouse Air Brake, may be a _ business 
idealist but he is far from an idealist when it comes to shooting wild turkeys 


substantially reduced lost time 
for employes in our chain of 
industries. ; 

In a national sense I think 


there are five chief factors contributing t 
this end: 


The elimination of waste 

Financial solidarity 

Stability of Government 
Better transportation and communicatio® 
Scientific distribution of purchasing 

In the war on waste we are making prog 


ress under the skilful leadership of Sect 
tary Hoover, who has focused the attentio® 
of industry and commerce on the gravity 
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STUDEBAKER CARS 
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In the Oil Fields — 
Unit-Built Studebakers are widely preferred 


OTABLE proof of the low operating cost and 
unusual dependability of Studebaker cars 
comes from the Southern California oil fields. 
Ten prominent concerns in this territory use 
Unit-Built Studebakers for field work. 


The Shell Oil Company uses..........29 Studebakers 
The Superior Oil Company uses......27 Studebakers 
The Miley Oil Company uses......... 12 Studebakers 
The Gilmore Oil Company uses....... 11 Studebakers 
The Julian Petroleum Company uses..19 Studebakers 
The Pennzoil Oil Company uses...... 7 Studebakers 
The Richfield Oil Company uses......15 Studebakers 


The Associated Oil Company uses.....25 Studebakers 

The Oil Well Supply Company uses...12 Studebakers 

The Petroleum Midway Company uses.12 Studebakers 

Many of these Studebakers have covered up- 
wards of 40,000 miles—over pot-holed roads that 
pound to pieces any automobile not built to with- 
stand the most severe abuse. 

Note the low cost of operation and maintenance 
under these gruelling conditions: 


The eleven Studebakers of the Gilmore Oil 
Company average $.053 per mile operating cost, 
including gas, oil, tires, repairs, etc. Seven of 
eleven Studebakers used by the Gilmore Company 
have traveled more than 25,000 


BUSINES 
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Studebaker Standard Six 
Duplex-Roadster 


a =. 





proving that the 6-cylinder Studebaker can be 
operated for practically the same cost as the ordi- 
nary 4-cylinder car. 

Of course, the Studebaker is higher in first 
cost. But experience shows that this is more than 
offset by superior performance and greater de- 
pendability, giving years longer service with much 
lower depreciation. 


One-Profit prices 

Studebaker’s extra value is made possible by One- 
Profit manufacture. All vital parts for Studebaker 
cars—all engines, bodies, gear sets, differentials, 
springs, brakes, steering gears, axles, gray-iron cast- 
ings and drop forgings—are made by Studebaker. 

Thus Studebaker saves the extra profits of out- 
side parts and body makers. Savings are passed 
on to the ultimate buyer in the form of higher 
quality, at lower prices. 

Unit-Built construction 


Because all parts are designed and built as a 
unit, the Studebaker functions as a unit, yielding 
greater riding comfort and longer life with mini- 
mum repair costs and higher resale value. 





miles and are still in active 
service. 

The twelve Studebakers of 
the Miley Oil Company aver- 
age only $.0786 per mile, this 
expense including all items of 
operating cost, plus msurance 
and depreciation. Every Stude- 
baker in the Miley fleet has 
been driven more than 15,000 
miles and two have gone over 
30,000 miles. 

Most economical in the 

long run 
Many fleet-owners in different 
lines of business report an 
average operating cost of 
from 5% to 6 cents per mile— 





Studebaker Fleets 
in the Oil Industry 


Fleets of Unit-Built Studebaker 
cars are being operated by the 
following national oil concerns: 


Standard Oil Company, whiels Suniel: cameenar’ bi 
of tadiems vhich banish curtain trouble 


Pure Oil Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sun Oil Co., Beaumont, Texas 


Independent Oil Co., 
Okmulgee, Okla. 


Roxana Petroleum Company 
Texas Oil Company 


A new-type open car 


The One-Profit Studebaker 
Standard Six Duplex-Roadster 
illustrated above, is particu- 
larly adapted for the use of 
salesmen and field workers. 
Within its steel-framed top 
are concealed the famous Du- 
plex roller side enclosures 


and give protection from rain 
or storm in 30 seconds. It 
has 18 cubic feet of storage 
space under its rear deck. The 
engine, according to the rating 
of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, is the most power- 
ful in any roadster of its size 
and weight, 








COST LESS 


When writing for further information about StupeBaKers please mention Nation’s Business to the dealer 
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of the problem and who has been able to 
put life into statistics and help the every- 
day business man fit his business into the 
facts. There is, however, much left to be 
done. 

The relation of waste as a whole to waste 
through unemployment is a peculiarly vicious 
circle, for waste in the end is a breeder of 
unemployment, and unemployment is our 
greatest waste. No one knows the limit of 
our capacity to consume goods if only goods 
be cheap enough and if only continuous 
employment makes possible buying power. 
The elimination of waste will make goods 
cheaper, and the lessening of unemployment 
would go with increased and regular produc- 
tion and consumption. So the circle I 
have described as “peculiarly vicious’ might 
be reversed and become “peculiarly 
beneficial.” 





NATION’S BUSINESS 


tion that has in the past contributed strongly 
to an erratic line of production and employ- 
ment. 

The principle of the budget recently 
recognized at Washington is another ap- 
proach to a more scientific control. 

Universal communication plays its part in 
steadying industry. The press has been a 
most effective agency for the dissemination 
of information. The telegraph annihilated 
distance; the telephone and the motor car 
have made the local community one large 
family; but it has remained for the radio 
to remove the last vestige of isolation and 
consolidate our people into a homogeneous 
nation. 

When practically the entire country can 
hear the proceedings of the great conventions 
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impulse to build at one period and not to 
build at another period, what we suggest is 
that in proportion to the extent this primary 
activity is effectively organized and articy. 
lated as a unit, there arises in greater or less 
degree the possibility of guidance in com- 
munity building programs. 

For example, when building falls off and 
labor and material costs reach a level attrac. 
tive to the property owner, this situation can 
be carried home to him, in a mass way 
through builders’ organizations. Again, or- 
ganized effort can keep accurate record of 
building shortage and surplus conditions and 
modify or encourage activities accordingly, 

(b) Public Utilities. This group in the 
aggregate is the source of an enormous buy- 
ing power. Relatively speaking the business 

of most utilities is very stable, per- 
mitting accurate annual budgeting 








On the second point of fnanci) OO 


solidarity we have already taken a 
long forward step in the Federal Re- 
serve System. That organization has 
brought into coordination our finan- 
cial resources. Now the credit supply 
available for legitimate enterprise 
from one end of the country to the 
other is stable and uniform. 


Under the Old System 
g Gv INSTINCT of self-preserva- 


tion, the absence of a mutuality 
of interest, and the lack of any unify- 
ing safeguards and control, all con- 
tributed under the old disjointed 
system to irregularities and excesses 
that quickly communicated discourag- 
ing if not disastrous influences to the 
business world. Some of our most 
serious periods of unemployment in 


phrey’s answer. 
time is good. 
Industry has made great strides towards the 
goal of evenness in employment since the day 
that Mr. Humphrey recalls, when he as a boy 
worked on the first locomotive that came from 
the West to meet its fellow from the East. 
Much remains to be done, but the industrial 
achievements of the last half-century are a 
tribute to increased skill and intelligence of 
labor and to the greater efficiency of manage- 
ment.—The Editor 





HAT is the best gift of management to 


worker? 


Regularity of employment, is Mr. Hum- 
Neither shut-down nor over- 


and in consequence a uniform spread 
in capital expenditures, current pur- 
chases, wage payments, etc. More- 
over, the utilities are closely related 
to primary public necessities and the 
public interest broadly. It must be 
inherent in utility policy to maintain 
a uniform general state of prosperity, 
and wise managements recognize that 
one major contribution thereto is a 
scientific distribution of their own 
purchasing power. 

(c) The Railroads. The possible 
expenditures of the steam roads for 
equipment, materials, supplies and 
fuel now approximate $3,000,000,000 
per annum, stimulating or depressing 
thousands of business activities 
throughout the country in proportion 
as this purchasing power is exercised 





uniformly or otherwise. While it is 





the past have resulted from financial 
panics due to conditions practically 
impossible under the Federal Reserve System. 

If any proof were needed of the effect of 
financial panics on employment, read this 
description of the panic of 1893 from Profes- 
sor Jennings’ recently published “History of 
Economic Progress”’: 

“Unemployment became general, and 
many large cities were compelled to provide 
public relief. Tramps and vagrants were 
everywhere.” 

As in other factors affecting employment, 
so it is with stability in Government. Noth- 
ing is more certain than that unemployment 
ic a breeder of discontent and dissatisfaction. 
Nothing is more certain than that instability 
in Government makes for hesitation in in- 
dustry and a resulting unemployment. 

We have in Washington at this time a 
soundness and a reassuring sanity in the 
conduct of Government, due not only to 
the common sense of the President but to 
the important fact that he represents what 
I. believe is a new public opinion. 

For the Socialistic view of Big Business 
as a tyrannical monopoly we have now 
substituted the much mere wholesome and 
constructive judgment that business serves 
and serves only within the limits of what the 
people want and will pay for. The confirma- 
tion of this judgment is that the control of 
practically all business enterprise is now 
passing rapidly to the public at large through 
the entirely legitimate process of stock 
ownership. 

The influence of this economic evolution 
on political thought and action must be very 
great, and we are hopeful enough to believe 
that the day is past when political power will 
be used to disorganize and unbalance 
economic conditions through a hostile atti- 
tude toward business—big or little—a condi- 





or the voice of the President on vital sub- 
jects of national interest, old geographical 
barriers are broken down, and we have 
reached more completely than ever before a 
common basis of thinking and action. 

This wide spreading of knowledge and 
understanding is by no means confined to 
entertainment programs but includes a better 
comprehension of economic law, business 
trends, production and consumption compari- 
sons and other data, not only for the country 
as a whole but even for the world itself. 


Tendency to Consolidate 


EASURED by time, the world is much 

smaller today. Information of all sorts 
is quickly available if we only make right 
use of it. With the high tide of information 
and intelligence now available, certainly the 
course of business in every line may be 
guided much more wisely than was possible 
a generation ago. 

But over and above all these four factors 
in securing evenness of consumption, of pro- 
duction, and of employment, is the intelligent 
use and distribution of the nation’s purchas- 
ing power. 

For one thing, there is a tendency to con- 
solidate enterprises under single control. 
Again the generally higher level of intelli- 
gence on the part of business interests neces- 
sarily must result in a keener buying sense 
and consequently in a better distribution of 
purchasing power; but the more important 
primary groups in a position to control and 
promote the “spread” of this fundamental 
business stabilizer would include: 

(a) Building Construction. This is an in- 
dustry well organized through various asso- 
ciations, builders’ exchanges, etc., and while 
no human effort can yet dominate the mass 


not yet possible so to coordinate 

needs, capital, and actual placements 
of railroad orders as a whole, so as to ap 
proach the ideal line of uniform distribution 
year in and year out, what we suggest is first, 
that underlying organization and coordination 
are constantly tending to create the basis for 
such a possibility in the interests of the rail- 
roads themselves; and second, that no other 
influence would go so far to establish and 
maintain good public relations, a fact now 
recognized by both operating and _ financial 
management. 

(d) Public Works. This refers to federal 
and state expenditures for public buildings, 
bridges, roads, river and harbor improve 
ments, etc. Obviously there is more direct 
control by Government of the annual volume 
of these expenditures than is possible for any 
private enterprise group. 

Government expenditures, as advocated by 
Secretary Hoover and others, should be 80 
far as possible a counter-balance or stabilizer 
for general business. 

A recent moving picture, “The Iron 
Horse,” gave a graphic picture of that great 
moment in our railroad history of which I 
spoke at the beginning. The little locome 
tive, almost ludicrous in design and per 
formance is still on exhibition at the South 
ern Pacific Railroad at Sacramento. 

But one who, with his own hands, worked 
upon that very locomotive, and who as 
writes these words visualizes in the short 
space of his own life the impossibilities o 
1870, that are today accomplished facts, 
can only express the conviction that bust 
ness, with increasing intelligence, is on 
road to a straighter prosperity line t 
scientific control and distribution of pur § 
chasing power, and like railroad transporte 
tion, will yet reduce grades and eliminate 
curves to an extent undreamed of today. 
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The St. Louis Market as Officially Defined by 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations is a Forty- 
Mile Circle With St. Louis at the center. 















New and Authoritative Facts 
About a Great Market 


Thirty people worked five solid months to secure and com- 
pile a part of the information given in this book. Every 
home in St. Louis was canvassed by experienced interrog- 
ators. What they learned is of untold interest to sales 
and advertising executives with distribution problems in 
the St. Louis market. 











About St. Louis” This book will make an excellent 
will be sent free and postpaid to supplement to the ‘100,000 Group 
any executive interested in adver- of American Cities” which selected 


tising who requests a copy—using the Post-Dispatch as the news- 


‘Information 












the firm’s letterhead and mention- paper best covering the St. Louis 
ing the NaTIon’s BusINgEss. market. 


ST.LOUIS POST-OISPATCH 


St. Louis’ ONE BIG newspaper 


NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
285 Madison Ave. Book Bldg. Tribune Tower Coca Cola Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 

564 Market St. Title Insurance Bldg. Terminal Sales Bldg. 





When writing to Str. Louis Post-Dispatcn please mention Nation’s Business 
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Serious Business in the Laugh Industry 
By DONALD MacGREGOR 


juggler is by the number of balls he 
can keep flying in the air at one time. 

If the number is six he is good and capable 
of playing the family circuits. If it is seven 
he is a marvel and can go on any vaudeville 
bill. In the history of modern juggling 
only two men, consistently, performance 
after performance, have been able to keep 
eight of the balls going simultaneously. 

About the only persons not in accord with 
this way of measuring the ability of a juggler 
are jugglers themselves. The fewer balls a 
juggler is able to juggle the stronger is his 
belief that a juggler is a juggler and should 
not be discriminated against. Therein is 
the fundamental reason for the failure of 
the long struggle to gather vaudeville and 
other actors into the fold of trade unions. 

The light-hearted business of vaudeville, 
next to the motion picture industry, is the 
most important theatrical enterprise today 
in the United States and Canada. Plays and 
musical comedies in all but the large cities 
find it difficult to compete with the cheaper 
forms of amusement. Vaudeville, on the 
other hand, continues in almost all the 
worth-while cities and towns. Good or bad, 
it has flourished financially. Its field is ex- 
panding. One group of managers alone put 
$20.000,000 into new theaters over the 
country in the last six years; the total of 
the new investments in the industry in that 
period may be double that amount. 


Whims and Temperaments 


ORTH of the Rio Grande more than 700 
1 theaters are playing vaudeville exclu- 
sively or a combination of vaudeville and 
motion pictures. They vary greatly in size 
and seating capacity, in price of admission 
and in variety and quality of program. Their 
real estate and equipment represent a capital 
value of more than a billion dollars. About 
22,000 men and women are engaged in the 
business. 

An industry dependent upon the whims 
and temperaments of so unsettled an ele- 
ment of the population might seem to offer 
extreme financial hazards; and so it did 
until a few years ago. Now, however, those 
hectic conditions have vanished under the 
powerful influence of a unique and all-in-all 
industrial organization maintaining a new 
relationship between employer and 
employe, the National Vaudeville 
Artists, Inc. 

The laugh business, it has been 
demonstrated after ten years of trial, 
is on a solid industrial footing. The 
frequent and costly strikes of a 
few years ago do not occur to- 
day. The clamor for a vaude- 
ville union no longer is heard. 
Managers and performers fulfill 
their engagement contracts in 
letter and spirit, and re- 
sponsibility is as equal as 
possible. Disputes within 
the industry are arbitrated 
under a very practical and interest- 
ing system which no longer makes it 
necessary to waste time and money 
in public courts of law. 

Vaudeville, in general, as an out- 
growth of the old variety days of 
Weber and Fields, Lillian Russell 


[ine USUAL method of judging a 


and Harrigan and Hart, was a form of cheap 
amusement a quarter century ago and its 
management was almost as unreliable as its 
performers. It was patronized almost ex- 
clusively by men. Nowhere, except in the 
larger cities, where the heavy investment 
made that an essential, was there any sign 
of stability. 

The circuits that linked these city vaude- 
ville theaters did not extend to the medium- 
sized and small communities. The conduct 
of the theaters in these towns and of the 
theaters on the side streets of large cities 
was bad. 


Operated by Promoters 


MAY were operated by promoters with 
more nerve than money who rigged up 
stages in storerooms, installed cheap seats 
and advertised for vaudeville acts in theatri- 
cal weeklies like the Clipper. Some lasted, 
many more failed. If money went into the 
boxoffice, the performers were paid; if it did 
not, they had to shift for themselves, even 
to riding the bumpers out of the town. 

Most of the performers were irresponsible, 
too. Those at the top of the profession had 
good enough standards, but those far down 
on the list made contracts that hardly were 
worth the ink of their signatures. 

Some performers did not care whether 
they filled engagements or not. If they had 
a promise of more money at a theater other 
than that they were expected to play, they 
went to the highest bidder. Even a reliable 
house manager never was sure until the last 
minute whether he would have enough acts 
tor his program. 

Many managers, consequently, made it a 
practice to en- 
gage more acts 
than they ex- 
pected to use. If 


If a performer | 
didn’t like her ] 
place on the pro- | 
gram she walked 































just the right number arrived, all well and 
good; but if all the acts booked showed up 
unexpectedly a few would be put to work 
and the others would get their hats and a 
handshake. 

Wise managers had seen to it that small- 
type clauses in the contracts gave them the 
right to cancel those acts they decided they 
did not need. 

Even after an engagement began the 
managers and performers were at the mercy 
of each other. If attendance was bad an 
act might be discharged before the end of 
the period specified in the contract. If a 
performer didn’t like her place on the pro- 
gram or felt that her name should be in 
larger type on the posters, she walked out. 

In spite of all this the business prospered 
in the main. And with prosperity came a 
natural cry for stabilization. Groups of 
managers here and there began binding them- 
selves together to look out for their inter- 
ests. The chief organizations at the begin- 
ning were the Vaudeville Managers’ Protec- 
tive Association, on the one hand, and the 
Actors’ Union on the other. 


White Rats of America 


HE ACTORS’ UNION, which was all its 

name implies, attracted only a limited 
number of performers to its membership. 
Just as the jugglers could not agree on how 
to measure the worth of a juggler, comedians 
were in competition with rival comedians. 
After a few years of wrangling the Actors’ 
Union gave way to a new organization called 
the White Rats of America. 

The White Rats, composed entirely of 
vaudeville performers, got its name, inci- 
dentally, from a similar organization 
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What's Wrong 
With Shorthand? 


Executives say:— 


“I'm forced to cut dictation 
short."* 

“If she could only take it as 
fast as I think.”’ 

“She can't help me with other 
things." 

“If 1 could only dictate while 
it’s fresh in my mind."’ 

“Out sick, so my letters have 
to wait.” 

“It’s the ‘ring and wait" sys- 
tem. 

“Pshaw! she’s gone. I'll have 
to wait till tomorrow.” 

“She can't get out all she’s 
taken."’ 


That’s enough! I'll send in 
the coupon below on general 
principles. 


BUSINESS 





Clinton H. Scovell 
Founder of the Scovell, Wellington FF 
& Co., accountants and engineers. 
Mr. Scovell is an outstanding author- 
ity in professional Accounting and 
ndustrial Engineering. 


What's Wrong 
With Shorthand? 


Secretaries say:-— 


“I'm 10% secretary and go% 
slave to my notebook.” 

“I'm nothing but a bell hop.” 

“Nothing doing till 3 and then 
two days’ work,"’ 

**No one else can read my 
notes."" 

“Hours wasted while he's in 
conference."’ 

“Yes, 1 do mind staying late 

“Those awful waits while he 
chats over the "phone." 

“He talks so fast I'l be getting 
writer's cramp soon. 


That’s enough! I’ll show 
him this trial offer right 
now. 


” 


He couldn’t put bimself on paper—with shorthand 


How much more of himself does a man get into Dictaphoned 
letters than into cut-and-dried shorthand letters ? 


Read this story of Clinton H. Scovell 
—and you'll take advantage of our 


coupon offer! 


mo HING short of phenomenal— 
the growth of Scovell, Welling- 
ton & Co. Practically a one-man con- 
cern in 1910. Today a leader in the 
field of auditing, industrial engineer- 
ing and constructive accounting, with 
offices in Boston, Springfield, Mass., 
New York, Syracuse, Cleveland and 
Chicago. 

Scovell, Wellington & Co. has suc- 
cessfully combined a wide range of 
services—auditing and special inves- 
tigations, tax service, Cost accounting, 
production planning, wage payment 
plans, budgetary control coordinating 
production and sales. 

Behind this rapid expansion we see 
the figure of Clinton H. Scovell. Alert, 
dynamic, Mr. Scovell puts the stamp 
of his personality on every phase of 
his organization and its broad service. 
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Lillian Locke 


Mr. Scovell’s secretary, 
says, “The Dictaphone 
ey me time to show I 
ad executive ability as 
well as fingers! ’’ 


our firm, largely out 
of our offices and out 
of town, requires that 
long professional re- 
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**Clearer, more vivid, more forceful 
expression! That's one great merit of 
the dictating machine in my opinion,"’ 
says Mr. Scovell. ‘“Talking into The 
Dictaphone, I can put myself on paper 
as I never could when I was held back 
by a pencil in the hands of a stenog- 
rapher! 

“TI can dictate as fast as I like, 
and whenever I like. The work of 


DICTATE TU 


a ity with The Dicta- 

7 phone. Mail me FREE copy of your 

/’ booklet," What's Wrong With Shorthand?” 
/ Executive 1 (os 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


When 





and double your ability to get things done _,” 





writing to DICTAPHONE 
















SaLes Corp. please mention 
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ports and much of our 
correspondence be dictated nights and 
out of regular hours. This makes The 
Dictaphone an essential. Shorthand 
has been done away with in our 
offices, which are all liberally provided 
with Dictaphone equipment.” 

Does Mr. Scovell’s secretary, Miss 
Locke, like the change? ‘I'd never go 
back to the old shorthand days,”’ she 
says. “‘Writing letters twice’ Held up 
by every telephone call! Today I'm 
practically Mr. Scovell’s personal / 
representative. The use which 54 
Mr. Scovell and I make of 7 
The Dictaphone givesme /} 
time to show that 1 ,/ 
have executive abil- 
ity as well as y+ Sales Corp., 
fingers.” yf 154 Nassau St., 
Ss New York City 


OI wanttoreadwhat 
MAIL leading executives or 
WITH YOUR 


secretaries say about 


LETTERHEAD] increasing their abil- 


Dictaphone 














I am a Secretary 0 One 


7 Ui Please notify your nearest office to lend me 
a New Model 10 to try. I understand that this 
loan involves no expense or obligation. 
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called the 
“rats” backward and 
During the next fifteen years that fol- 


in England, Water Rats. Spell 


the word is “star.” 


lowed from 1900 the conflict between the 
managers was bitter and continuous. The 
managers refused to recognize the union. 
The performers called frequent strikes. 
The more conservative on both sides ad- 
mitted that the form of engagement contract 
was the chief issue. The problem was how 
to bind, fairly and equally, both the manager 
and the performer. Another element was 
the fact that neither the managers nor the 
performers were completely organized. 
The dominating force among the managers 
by this time was E. F. Albee, a quiet and 
unassuming business genius, but above every- 
thing a keen and daring showman. He had 
been the chief partner of B. F. Keith in 
building a chain of successful vaudeville 
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theaters from Boston to New York City. 

Albee was the particular target of the 
radicals in the organization. He personified 
their idea of everything evil, although, in 
fact, the worst that might be said truthfully 


A few acts would 
be put to work 
and the others 
would get a hand- 
shake 





of him was that he conducted his business 
as he and his associates desired. He opposed 
unionism in principle. He considered the 
public first. If a group of actors went on 
strike he got another group and gave a show 
anyhow. 

In 1916 there came a new association, 
incorporated as the National Vaudeville 
Artists at Albany, N. Y. The purpose was 
to improve the working conditions for per- 
formers. The organization sought and re- 
ceived the cooperation of the managers, 
among them Mr. Albee. With only a hand- 
ful of members at first, their ranks grew. 

The White Rats became correspondingly 
less powerful. An expensive clubhouse built 
in New York City with money from bonds 
sold to the members led to financial difficul- 
ties. The collapse of the whole enterprise 
was threatened. 

Just as everything seemed darkest help 
came from the man the organization hated 
most. Not only did Mr. Albee offer 
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financial aid but an agreement on every item, 
point by point, for which the White Rats had 
fought. Victory, sometimes, may be achieved 
by everybody concerned. 

What is known as the “play or pay” con- 
tract, for which the White Rats had been 
fighting, was adopted. Under this contract 
an act engaged for a specified week receives 
its salary whether it appears on the stage or 
not, provided that its absence is no fault of 
its own. If the act fails to keep a contract 
a fine is imposed which may be equal to the 
salary, or more, according to circumstances, 
A way to enforce this was found by the 
extension of the managers’ and performers’ 
organizations and the creation of a board of 
arbitration. 


All Manner. of Disputes 


HE ARBITRATION is in the hands of a 
board of three members, one chosen by 
the managers, one by the performers and one 
by both groups. Originally intended to in- 
terpret contracts only, it considers now, by 
mutual consent, all manner of disputes aris- 
ing in the vaudeville business. 

Jobs were provided for those who had led 

the fight of the White Rats. Old sores 
were healed. The National Vaudeville Artists, 
Inc., became the organization of the per- 
formers. The White Rats ceased to exist, 

Competition continues in vaudeville just 
as it did before the scheme went into effect. 
A performer may work for any group of 
managers so long as he abides by his con- 
tracts. If he accepts outside engagement, 
perhaps with a musical comedy, he does not 
lose his status with the N. V. A. 

The system proves the fallacy of the old 
idea that it is necessary for employes to 
maintain a union to obtain a hearing from 
their employers. If a condition arises where 
one or more performers want a hearing it is 
arranged through the arbitration board 
which is the crux of the enterprise. 

Officially, this is the Joint Complaint Bu- 
reau of the Vaudeville Managers’ Protective 
Association and the National Vaudeville 
Artists, Inc. At present the representative 
of the managers is Pat Casey, long one of 
their leaders; the representative of the per- 
formers is Henry Chesterfield, an actor for 
years and secretary of the N. V. A.; the 
third member, chosen by both groups, is 
Major J. O. Donovan, experienced both as a 
manager and performer. 

So it is that the laugh business is stabilized 
for everybody concerned, along lines which 
might be appropriated with profit by other 
industries which are not so settled. 


Foreign “Governments in Business” 
| By FRANCIS COPELAND 


widely known cartoonists, I wonder 
“what a corner thinks 
about.” 

Is it the price of United States Steel 
Common, the settlement of . international 
debts, our future in international trade; or 
is it his outstanding accounts, the condition 
of his stock on hand, the cost of new tires 
for his two delivery trucks? 


| YOLLOWING the example of one of our 


grocery man 


Again, I wonder “what the manufacturer 
thinks about.”’ 
Is it the Court of International Justice, 


the Dawes Plan, what his needs will be in 
1930, or is it the income tax reduction, his 


inventory, the increasing cost of distribution 
and the fact that the bill for new tires on 
his fleet of trucks is three times what it was 
last year? 


I wonder if any of them are thinking 
about anything beyond 1926. From reading 
the business forecasts of last December 


there is left the impression that no one is 
thinking beyond the calendar year. Every 
one of these forecasts confined itself to the 
year 1926. It is not hard to prognosticate 
that, as a whole, business will be good in 
1926. 

There are a few danger signals such as the 
rapid increase in land prices in certain sec- 


tions of the country, a year of advance in the 
stock market and the danger of uneconomic 
farm-relief legislation. The fact that these 
danger signals are recognized and faced 
by business gives some assurance that they 
will not loom big enough this year materially 
to harm business. 

It is surprising though to note in all of 
these forecasts the omission of reference 
for the period beyond 1926 of all of those 
items which put together make for that con- 
fidence on which business continues success- 
fully. The prosperity of the past year 
the promised prosperity of the coming yeat 
seem to be sufficient for the America 
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“Clark Theory of Labor Economy” 


Wages of unskilled laborers increase at a much 
faster rate than the wages of skilled labor. Ninety per 
cent of unskilled labor in industry is used to move 
materials. How many unskilled laborers have you on 
your payroll? How to make these men productively 
profitable is the theme of the ‘‘Clark Theory of Labor 
Economy.”’ 


A request written on your 
letterhead will bring you a 
free copy of this dynamic 
booklet—or use the coupon 
below. 


Clark Tructractor Company 
1127 Days Ave. 


Buchanan, Michigan 


Clark Tructractor Co. 


Please mail me copy of your book “Clark Theory of Labor Economy”: 


1127 Days Ave. 


/ 
Buchanan PORT vie sas cv kee eee eee Psd clas bw eee .....Company 
Mich. 


Bie at rome ce san eiaiie Aainincs 


“i We employ......... ....-unskilled laborers 


ceoeceeecrevesseovesbe 











When writing to CLrarx Tructractor Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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housands of Desks 


A BETTER, finer, more serviceable To inspect them is to mentally tag 
desk than was ever made before, your present desk “out of date.” 


is now available fot every type of Art Metal Steel Desks have set a 
office work. standard for desk values ever since 
The new-fashioned ART METAL Art Metal introduced the first steel 
Steel Desks are here! desk over thirty-five yearsago. Pleas- 


New-fashioned not only as to dee img appearance, strength of con- 


construction, butnew-fashionedalso  ¢©*¢lusion of dust, have always been 
as to price. attributes ofthe Art Metal Steel Desk. 


To these proven qualities have been 

added refinements in design and 
Rite Paine! Consasreiet construction and innovations in fit- 

tings and accessories that bring new 
conceptions of what a desk should 
be— improvements based on the 
countless suggestions and experi- 
ences of desk users everywhere. 
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Lower in Price 


And, despite these many new fea- 
tures, improved manufacturing 


. a 


| if “AAA Atal The Art Metal New-Fashioned 
ea RRR RRR Standard Flat Top Desk 








Look for the trade mark. It identifies the 
original and only genuine Art Metal 
Steel Office Equipment. 







STEEL 
Office Equipment 
Safes and Files 














When writing to Art METAL 
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should now be tagg 


methods with their consequent low- 
ering of costs, enable Art Metal to 
offer these new-fashioned desks at 
lower prices than Art Metal desks 
have ever been offered before. 


For Every Purpose 


In the complete line of new-fash- 
ioned ART METAL Steel Desks you 
will find models for every type of 
office work—from the de luxe ex- 
ecutive suite to the most simple and 
inexpensive commercial type desk. 


Send for the Art Metal Desk Cata- 
log—or visit the Art Metal Store in 
your city. Examine these Art Metal 
desks. Sit at them and have the 
Art Metal man explain the features 
that will cause other desks to be 
tagged “out of date.” 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION Co. 
JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


OU should have a copy of 
the Art Metal Desk Catalog 


Ie not only describes 
the complete Art Metal 
Desk line in detail, but 
offers invaluable guid- 
ance in selecting desk 
| equipment to meet 
\_ the individual needs of 
your office. A copy will 
\\ gladly be furnished 
= you on request. 


Pi .. ee From the New- Fashioned 
Ge Spee Art Meial “‘ Executive” Suite 


Art Metal 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 














Construction Co, please mention Nation’s Business 
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business man and also the American public. 

It is so sufficient that it has nearly been 
impossible to arouse in the business man or 
in the public, either an interest or a realiza- 
tion of some of the major problems which 
may well affect the prosperity of the country 
and the success of business in some not far 
distant year. 


Control of Raw Materials 


(>= or two forward thinking men have 
placed before the country problems 
which we shall ultimately have to solve and 
solve successfully unless we are willing to 
pay in business depression for our failure to 
meet them. Among these problems perhaps 
the one which receives the least attention by 
American business and the American public 
is the complications of our foreign relations 
which will in the near future directly affect 
our national prosperity. 

Rubber is today the outstanding example 
of this government control. The real prin- 
ciple for which Mr. Hoover is fighting has 
been to a large extent lost sight of in the 
hue and cry about the merits of the rubber 
controversy and in the recriminations on the 
subject of rubber between this country and 
Great Britain, and between various schools 
of thought regarding our national economic 
policies. It is perhaps easier to bring home 
to the American public the principle, if you 
can show them where in an individual case 
their welfare is jeopardized, but there is 
always the danger in picking the individual 
case of losing sight of the main principle. 
The owner of a five-ton truck may be 
indignant at the British rubber control be- 
cause truck tires cost nearly one-third as 
much as the truck, but he cannot get excited 
over the coffee valorization scheme of Brazil 
or the sisal monopoly of Yucatan. 

Government control of raw materials is 
not new. It dates far back into history. 
History has time and again proven that 
these controls are economically unsound, 
and that, although they may succeed tem- 
porarily, they will ultimately fail. Even 
before the war there were government con- 
trols of raw materials. Coffee, potash and 
sisal were under one form or another of 
government control. They existed without 
strong opposition from consuming countries. 


Expansion of the Policy 


§ tpee WORLD-WIDE slump of 1922 caused 
special industries in which some govern- 
ments had a practical monopoly to seek gov- 
ernment aid either in restricting production 
or in financing the holding of surplus. The 
almost immediate success of this government 
control in these raw materials changing 
deficits into profits has led to an expansion 
of the policy of government control of 
natural resources needed in the world market. 

We can look for attempts at further ex- 
pansion of this method of government in- 
terference in business in every raw material 
where one country, or two countries com- 
bined, can practically control the world 
supply unless some steps are taken to dis- 
courage such operations. All of this has been 
pointed out by Herbert Hoover. He used 
the British rubber control as the most out- 
standing example. 

In 1922 when the Stevenson plan, under 
which Great Britain restricts the output of 
rubber, was proposed all of the arguments 
now presented to the American public were 
forcibly presented to the British public. 
Here are some quotations from a leading 
British paper: 

The scheme places a premium upon inef- 
ficiency and is therefore economically unsound. 
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Both British and American manufacturers 
will, for economic reasons, be forced to combat 
these proposals. 

Has the Colonial office considered the outcome 
of these restrictions as between the United 
States of America and the United Kingdom? 

We can not, in seriously considering the posi- 
tion in all its bearings, be oblivious to the very 
serious precedent which has been created by the 
issue of the Stevenson Report. 

It is an innovation, by what we consider a 
not impartial committee, of an extremely danger- 
ous character, and we most strongly urge the 
British Government to consider whilst there is 
yet time whether it would be wise to jeopardise 
our supplies of raw materials from sources out- 
side British jurisdiction without a very careful, 
impartial and painstaking survey of the whole 
position. 


Over two years have passed and the fears 
of this British newspaper are being realized. 
The monetary success, however, of the 
Stevenson plan in rubber has been such that 
the British Press and British Government 
has been willing to overlook the other con- 
siderations. 


A High State of Confidence 


HE EARLIEST business transactions in 

history were transactions between indi- 
viduals where the buyer purchased directly 
from the seller and the rule of trade was 
caveat emptor. Through the centuries busi- 
ness has gained so much confidence that 
today the rule of caveat emptor is practically 
non-existent. We buy by description from 
people we never see or never will see. We 
buy on credit and pay by check. Business 
has progressed to a high state of confidence 
not only between various businesses but be- 
tween the buying public and business. 

The injection of government into the con- 
trol and restriction of raw materials, that is, 
the injection of government in business in 
the form of the Stevenson plan, of the 
Brazilian coffee valorization plan, the Yuca- 
tan sisal control, etc., immediately reinvokes 
the rule of caveat emptor. It is a step back- 
ward to the origin of trade—not by in- 
dividuals but between governments on the 
one hand and individuals or corporations on 
the other. 

When the buyer met the seller in the 
stockaded market place in Damascus two 
thousand years ago he had to watch two 
things in his bartering—first, that the quality 
was right, and second, that the price he 
paid was fair. He had no recourse if he 
was cheated. 

Today under these government controls, 
the buyer may have a certainty about quality, 
but he cannot gauge for any appreciable 
period ahead what the price will be. For 
the price is not fixed by the law of supply 
and demand; it is usually fixed by a govern- 
ment-controlled Board, subject to the politi- 
cal and other whims of those in charge. And 
the business man has no more recourse than 
did his predecessor in the market place in 
Damascus. Caveat emptor! 

A business man can gauge his business 
activity, according to his ability and his in- 
formation, the hazards due to the natural 
law of supply and demand, the probable size 
of his market, the financial condition under 
which he shall buy and sell. 

These are all legitimate hazards, but if a 
foreign government can at any time it so 
desires step in and upset the economic and 
natural laws of business it is not possible 
for business to operate on a close margin of 
profit with any assurance of success. The 
natural result is that to protect itself, busi- 
ness will take from the public a much larger 
percentage of the profit as insurance against 
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the activities of government in controlling 
the supplies of raw materials. 

There are now nine government controls 
of natural resources. There are a consider- 
able number more controls possible. 
Throughout history these controls, because 
they are economically unsound, have always 
sooner or later broken down, but until they 
have proven to be economically unsound 
those countries which control natural re- 
sources will be tempted to put them into 
effect. The logical result will be a series 
of trade wars and recriminations by govern- 
ments with the resulting disorganization of 
business, with the resulting international ill 
will and with the resultant high prices to the 
public. 


Against Government Reprisal 


M® HOOVER has steadfastly set his face 
against any form of government reprisal, 
realizing full well that such an action on the 
part of this government will be a detriment 
to business which will be difficult to over- 
come and a precedent for Government in- 
terference in business in this country which 
may lead to economic chaos. He has pro- 
posed that American business and the Ameri- 
can public shall undertake now what they 
will ultimately have to undertake in the 
future if international trade wars do come, 
that is, (1) the conservation of those ma- 
terials which are today under the foreign 
governmental monopoly; (2) the undertak- 
ing on the part of American business to find 
or establish new sources of supply, and (3) 
to have the whole American public really 
understand the issue which is much greater 
than a mere trade disagreement with Great 
Britain on the subject of one commodity. 
Looking ahead, not to a prosperous 1926, 
but to a prosperous era for America, may 
depend largely upon a realization on the part 
of the American public and more particularly 
of the American business man that the prin- 
ciple of government interference, either in 
national business or government control of a 
monopoly, is the most dangerous movement 
we are now facing. 





What Is a Realtor? 


" HAT’S the difference between a ‘real- 
tor’ and a ‘real estate man’?” 

Chief Justice William Howard Taft of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, who 
presides over the court of last resort, and 
makes decisions from which there is no 
appeal, asked that question of a_ village 
attorney recently. 

James Metzenbaum, attorney for the vil- 
lage of Euclid, just outside the corporate 
limits of Cleveland, O., was arguing a case, 
involving the constitutionality of a zoning 
ordinance, and had been referring to 
“realtors” and “real estate men” when the 
chief justice leaned forward in his high- 
backed, black leather chair, and propounded 
the foregoing question to the startled counsel. 

“T don’t know,” was the response. “I 
have been using them interchangeably to 
avoid using the same word twice.” 

“I believe we learned here the other day,” 
Associate Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes in- 
terposed, “that a ‘realtor’ charges a higher 
rate than a ‘real estate man.’ ” 

Mr. Taft gave way to one of those 
chuckles, which became nationally famous 
when he was President of the United States 
and leaned back with the observation: 

“That is about the same difference there 
is between a statesman and a politician.” 
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)) EXPRESS STEAMSHIP 
SERVICE AT FREIGHT 
RATES TO BOSTON ~ 
PROVIDENCE ~ NEW 
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DIRECT ROUTES 
TO EUROPE AND 
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[ag bbe the beginnings of count- 
less manufacturing enterprises 
and you will find that many located 
their plants merely by chance—in 
the town where the owners lived— 
where an old factory was already es- 
tablished—for one haphazard reason 
or another. Sometimes these loca- 
tions proved successful—but all too 
often they have placed a heavy bur- 
den on expansion. 


Today industrial success depends 
upon the scientific selection of plant 
sites— coupled with efficient manage- 
ment of operation. 


Situated just half-way down the 
Atlantic Coast, Norfolk-Portsmouth 
taps great fields of raw materials— 
cotton, lumber, coal, steel, tobacco. 
By sea, at low freight rates come 
sugar, molasses, rubber, iron ore, fer- 
tilizer materials, coffee, from the 
Mediterranean and South America. 


Abundance of cheap fuel and 
plenty of high-class labor combine 








If you were starting in business today— 


where would you build your plant? 


to keep operating costs in the Nor- 
folk-Portsmouth area at a minimum. 
Only 4.8% of the population is for- 
eign-born. The moderate climate 
permits of year round employment 
for outdoor work. 


And Norfolk sends its finished 
products everywhere. By land eight 
great railway systems, linked to- 
gether by a jointly-owned belt line 
within the city’slimits, place Norfolk 
within a single day’s journey of over 
half the markets of the country. 


From Norfolk’s harbor—free all 
year from ice—express steamship 
service at freight rates cuts down the 
cost and time of distribution for 
Norfolk’s finished products. 


Let our industrial engineers prepare for 
you a survey of the Norfolk-Portsmouth area. 
They are prepared to discuss with you the 
particular problems relating to your own in- 
dustry.All communications held in the strict- 
est confidence. Address the Norfolk-Ports- 
mouth Industrial Commission, Dept. — B, 
Chamber of Commerce, Norfolk, Va. 
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@HADED central section indicates 
territory where freight rates are 
cheaper from Norfolk than from a 
North Atlantic port. Rates to Pacific 
Coast are equal. 
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©) HADED central section indicates 
territory where freight rates are 
cheaper from Norfolk than from a 
South Atlantic port. Rates to Pacific 
Coast are equal. 











2 
SHADED sections indicate terri- 
tory where freight rates are cheaper 
from Norfolk than from a Great 
Lakes port. 


NORFOLK- PORTSMOUTH 
Chamber of Commerce 














When writing to NorFro.K-PortsMouTH CHAMBER oF CoMMERCE please mention Nation’s Business 
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Some Heroes of Peace 
By PHILIP H. GADSDEN 


Vice-President, The United Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia 


waist, he dragged himself along by 

his arms. Twenty feet away was the 
bomb, with its fuse growing shorter and 
shorter... .” 

That sounds like a piece taken out of a 
scenario for a moving picture which will end 
with the young soldier who, having received 
a Medal of Honor, is about to marry the 
banker’s daughter. But it isn’t. 

With almost no change, save to make the 
bomb a live electric wire, it is the story of a 
negro lineman in the employ of an electric 
lighting company in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina. His specific job was to attend to arc 
lights, which the Police Department reported 
out of service. One stormy night, with the 
wind blowing a gale and the rain coming 


“Prraist, be a and helpless below the 


mee 


~~ ayer 


down in sheets, he undertook to lower an 
arc light. As he touched it he got a shock 
from 3,300 volts. He was knocked te the 
ground, helpless from the waist down. 


Knew Lives Were Endangered 


HE negro knew that buses from the rail- 

road station would soon be passing through 
the street and that lives might be endangered 
by the arc light lying on the street. With 
the help of his arms he dragged his partly 
paralyzed body across the pavement until he 
could reach the rope attached to the lamp. 
He couldn’t get to his feet, but by hauling 
hand over hand he managed by the weight 
of his body to lift the arc light out of dan- 
ger. Then he fell unconscious in the road- 
way, where he was found an hour or so 
later by a policeman. 

A true hero of peace, moved by a sense 
of duty, risking his life at a time when there 
was no one near to know of his bravery or 
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Illustration by Emmett Watson 


to urge him on. And not an isolated case. 
Public utility executives will tell you hun- 
dreds of cases every year of men and women 
who have put aside their own safety, their 
own lives, and thought only of others, of 
protecting the public, of keeping service 
open. Sometimes there’s a reward—money 
perhaps, a medal, a word of public praise. 
Sometimes there’s nothing 
except a consciousness of 
doing one’s job and doing 
it well. 

Here’s a story from 
Homer, a Nebraska 
town. Mrs. Mildred 
Lothrop was the 
town’s chief tele- 
phone operator— 





















\ 





also, be it added, she was the town’s only 
operator. That will give you an idea of the 
size of Homer. It had, in fact, 460 residents 
back in 1920 when the heroine of peace 
proved her courage. There may not have 
been much that was romantic about Mrs. 
Lothrop, but there was a lot that was brave 
and sensible. 

That part of Nebraska had a cloudburst 
on the night of May 31, 1920, and Omaha 
Creek turned into a river too big for its bed. 

At two o’clock in the morning Mrs. Loth- 
rop got a call from several miles up the 
creek that the water was rising. Mrs. 
Lothrop did two things: She sent her six- 
teen-year-old son out to ring the fire bell 
while she herself set out to phone warnings 
to all subscribers of the danger. 

Below the town, in the valley, the farmers 
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were in the greatest peril, not only of prop a 
erty, but of their lives. Mrs. Lothrop gop 
them up and warned them to flee. 4 
While she sat at the phone, water crept) 
over the floor of the little office and mounted a 
steadily until it washed over the shelf of the® 
switchboard. Not until then did Mrs 
Lothrop give up her telephoning. 4 


Awarded Gold Medal 


HEN she waded through water 

breast high to reach a place of 
safety across the street. Just as she 
reached it a small frame house next 
to the telephone office was swept from 
its foundations. 

Mrs. Lothrop was a hero of peace 
whose valor won recognition. She was 
awarded the Vail gold medal for 1920 
and $1,000 in money. Nor was her 
own community unmindful. Farmers 
down the valley for a long 
while kept her supplied with 
fruit and vegetables and cream, 
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He was helpless from the waist down, 

but he dragged his partly paralyzed 

body across the pavement till he 
could reach the rope. 


while the Homer Chamber of Commerce 
honored her with a resolution of praise. 

The moving-picture hero who fights his way 
through blizzards and snow to save his starv- 
ing fellow citizens is familiar to most of us. 
The public utilities companies can produce 
his counterpart by the dozen, men who take 
it as a matter of course that they should 
face death, who no more think of them- 
selves as heroes than you and I do when 
we take off our overcoats in a steam-heated 
office and complain of the snow. 

Here’s the story of Harold Cromwell Dag- 
gett, a “combination man” of the Mountain 
States Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
out in Cheyenne. Election day, 1922, was4 
blizzard day in Wyoming. In fact, a storm 
began November 4 and was still in g 
going order on the 7th. Volunteers were 
asked to repair broken wires, and Daggett, 
who, incidentally, didn’t know the countty 
very well but didn’t let this bother him, 
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More Power to New York 


EW YORK CITY uses International Trucks and 


the list of the boroughs 
serve tells a significant story 


ciency. This great municipality demands much of 


and departments they 
of motor hauling effi- 


its trucks but not more than these trucks are giving. 


Internationals are promi- 
nently identified with every 
phase of municipal transpor- 
tationin the City of New York. 
Whether it be the one-ton 
Speed Trucks making quick 
work of jobs that must be 
done when they must be done, 
or the five-ton Heavy-Duty 


out. 


Trucks doing the toughest work with ease, Inter- 
nationals are competently serving different depart- 
ments of the country’s largest city day in and day 
Low-cost hauling for New York! 


And in cities and townsfrom coast tocoast, in every 





Department of Street Cleaning 
—Boroughs of Manhattan, Brooklyn, 
Bronx and Richmond 

Department of Plant and Structures 


Department of Parks—Manhattan 
and Brooklyn 


Department of Water Supply, 
and Electricity 


Sheriff's Office 


Gas 


—Bronx 





The following departments of the City of New York 
use International Trucks: 


Department of Welfare 

Department of Public Markets 

Police Department 

Department of Sewers 
Borough of Brooklyn 

Asphalt Department 
Boroughs of Manhattan, 

Bronx and Brooklyn 
The City Record 
Bellevue and Allied Hospitals 








INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 


(INCORPORATED) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


type of work, municipal and 
commercial, International 
Trucks are delivering utmost 
satisfaction. They have been 
doing this for over twenty 
years, just as other products 
of the Harvester Company 
have been giving good service 
for almost a century. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Pp > 


The International line includes a Speed Truck for 2000-pound loads; 
capacities; and Motor Coaches for all requirements. 
in the world—112 branches in this country alone 


Our 112 branch 

houses are located = Aurora, Ill 

in the cities listed Baltimore, Md. 

lings, Mon 

ere; and in addition Birmingham, Ala. 

Bismarck, N. D 

Boston, M ass. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Buffalo. nN. e. 
amden, N. J 

c edar Falls, lowa 

Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Auburn, N. Y. 


ere are dealers 
ted conveniently 
from one end of the 
country to the other. 
Aberdeen, S. D. 
Aizen. Ohio 


Arar 


Charlotte, N. ¢ 


Chicago, Ill. (3) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Davenport, Iowa 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colo 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich 
Dubuque Iowa 


er =p co 


= TRUCKS. . 


Eau Claire, Wis 
Elmira, N. ¥ 


Cleveland, Ohio El Paso, Tex. 
Columbia, S. C. Evansville, Ind. 
Colum bus, Ohio Fargo, N D 
Council Bluffs, lowa Fort Dodge, Iowa 
Dallas, Texas Fort Wayne, Ind 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Grand Forks, N. D 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Green Bay, Wis 
Harrisburg. Pa. 
Helena, Mont 


Chattanooga Tenn. Duluth, Minn. Houston, Texas 
Cheyenne, Wyo. East St. Louis, Il! Hutchinson, Kan. 
When asking for further information about INTERNATIONAL Harv 


ESTER TRUCKS 


Heavy-Duty trucks ranging from 3000 to 10,000 pounds, maximum 
International has the largest Company-owed truck service organization 
-the farther you go from one the nearer you get to another 


Indian: “a lis, Ind Memphis, Tenn Pittsburgh, Pa Shreveport, La. 
acks Mich Milwauke Wis Portiand, Ore Sioux City, lowa 
Jac ee onville, Fla Minneapolis, Minn Quincy, Ill Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Jersey City, N. J Min i. D Ric hmoad Ind South Bend, Ind... 
Kankakee, Ill Nashville, Tenn Richmond, Va Spokane. Wash. 
cans Cit M Newark, N Rochester, N. Y. Springfield, Il 
Knox. ille. Tenn. New Orleans, La Rockford, Il. Springfield, Mase. 
Lincoln, Neb New York, N. ¥ Saginaw, Mich. Springfield, Mo 
Little Rock, Ark Ogdensburg. N. Y St. Cloud, Minn Springfield, O 
Long Island City, N. Y. Oklahoma City, Okla. St. Joseph, Mo. Terre Haute. Ind. 


Los Angeles, ¢ alif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Madison, Wis 
Mankato, Minn. 
Mason City, lowa 


Parkersburg, 
Parsons, 
Peoria, Ill 


please mention Na 


Omaha, Neb. 
Kan. 
Philadelphia, 


St. Louis, Mo. Toledo, Ohio 


W.Va. Salina, Kan Topeka, Kan 
Salt Lake City, Utah Watertown, S. D. 
San Antonio, Texas Wichita, Kan. 

Pa San Francisco Calif. Winona, Minn. 


tion’s Business to the dealer 
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SECOND FLODR 
Seven-Room House No. 725 


Another one of the 120 houses, embracing a wide variety of architectural styles and 
interior arrangements, shown in our “Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans.” 








Designed for Service Dept., American Face Brick Assn- 


Homes of 
Character and Distinction 


HERE isa look of character and distinc- 

tion in a beautiful Face Brick house that 
makes an impressive appeal to most home lov- 
ers. It expresses permanence as well as charm. 
And what surprises many home-builders 
who investigate Face Brick, is that the sav- 
ings that come with this permanence—slow 
depreciation, high resale value, freedom from 
repairs, a minimum of painting, and lower 
heating costs and insurance rates—makes 
the Face Brick house, in the long run, the 
most economical to own. The facts are fully 
presented in “The Story of Brick.” Sent free. 


Send for these booklets: 


“The Story of Brick”’ is an attractive booklet 
with beautiful illustrations of modern homes, 
and discusses such matters as Comparative 
Costs, Basic Requirements in Building, The 
Extravagance of Cheapness, and kindred sub- 
jects. Sent free. 

“Face Brick Bungalows and Small House 
Plans” embrace 120 designs of Face Brick 
bungalows and small houses. These houses are 
unusual and distinctive in design, economical 
to build, and convenient in floor plan. Issued 
in four booklets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 
5-room houses, 6-room houses, and 7 to 8- 
room houses. The entire set for one dollar; any 
one of the books, 25 cents. We can supply 


complete working drawings at nominal prices. 

“The Home of Beauty” contains 50 designs 
of two-story six-room Face Brick houses, rep- 
resenting a wide variety of architectural styles 
and interior arrangements, selected from 350 
designs submitted in a nation-wide Architec- 
tural Competition. Sent for 50 cents. Complete 
working drawings for these houses at nominal 
cost. 

“The Home Fires,” a most attractive fire- 
place book, with many designs, gives full di- 
rections for fireplace construction. Sent for 25 
cents. 

Address, American Face Brick Association, 
1730 Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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offered to go. He set out at 6:30 in the 
morning, following the line of poles across 
open country, stopping to climb poles and 


| mend a break, then fighting on with snow 


up to his waist. He’d covered eleven miles 


_ of this sort of going when he finally got a 
| horse. 


Mounted, he covered another 16 
miles by nightfall with constant halts for 
pole-climbing. Then he called up Cheyenne 
to learn of another job of repair 3 miles 
farther on. He had been going for 13 hours 
without food, but that didn’t stop him, nor 
did the fact that the new job was on the 
top of Sherman Mountain, some 8,000 feet 


above sea level, that the drifts on the way 


were shoulder high, that the wind at times 
was blowing better than 50 miles an hour 
and that his horse couldn’t carry on. 

Daggett, on foot, found the break, mended 
it and reestablished coast-to-coast communi- 
cation for election night service. Then he 
fought his way back to his horse and spent 
an hour digging the animal out of the 
drifts. Then half leading and half dragging 
the horse, and following the toll line as a 
guide, he hunted for shelter. In the blow 
he lost the toll line and was fighting aim- 
lessly but still fighting. About midnight he 
found a deserted bunk house, sheltered his 
horse in the stable and staggered to the 
door. It was locked, and he collapsed, too 
weak to force the door. 


His Clothes Frozen Stiff 


NOTHER hero of peace comes into the 
“ story at this point. Earl Jay Taylor 
knew that Daggett was out and in danger 
and at nine o'clock at night set out on horse- 
back after the missing man. He was five 
hours getting to the spot from which Daggett 
had last reported, and by that time his horse 
was exhausted and there was no sign of the 
lost man. He thought of the bunk house, 
and with his horse trailing behind him 
scrambled through the snow to this possible 
refuge. 

It was 2:20 a. m. when he got there to 
find Daggett, his clothes frozen stiff, sound 
asleep on the threshold. He broke down the 
door and dragged his friend inside. Too 
tired to build a fire, they rolled up ina 
cowhide robe, slept until morning and then 
started back through the snow for Chey- 
enne. It was night when they got back. 

And all they had gone through was to both 
of them a part of the day’s work—a thing 
that might happen to any of their fellows. 

Heroes of the public service! 

These deeds were done but yesterday, yet 


| the spirit that moved them is no new thing 


| frightening earthquake. 


in the public utility world. It is nearly 40 
years since Charleston was rocked by 4 
William Connelly, 
day foreman of the gas works, off duty at 
his home, left his family and with a dozen 
others stuck at his post all through that ter- 
rible night. Their job, they knew, was not 
to seek a place of safety out of the way 0 
falling buildings, but to see that a threatened 


| city should not be left in darkness. 


| lives 


Out in Dayton, Ohio, a year ago the 
Rotterdam Building caught fire. Forty pet 
sons were trapped by the blaze. Their 
were in danger, not only from the 


| flames, but the gas had not been turned off in 


| 
| 
| 


the cellar, and there was imminent danget 
of an explosion. The firemen were tryig 
to drown the flames to let some one get at 
the main service pipe in the front of 
cellar when Fred Wunch, an employe of 
local gas company, fought his way th 
the fumes and shut off the gas. Just a palt 
of the day’s job. 

Only a little while ago in Syracuse, Wil- 


When writing to AmMertcan Face Brick AssociaTion please mention Nation’s Business 
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The Kansas 


More and more 

To Food the needs of twenty 
Manufacturers million people in the 
. ; Kansas City terri- 
The Kansas City mar- tory are demanding 
ket consumes one-fifth the attention of 


of the nation’s food sup- eastern manufac- 
ply, spending approxi- 


fae : turers. 
mately 24 billion doilars x 
iivaally, Actual experience al- 


a ready has proved to many 
of them the desirability 
of locating factories or 
branch houses in Kansas 











To Manufacturers 


a8 icon and Steel City, not only for economy 
Products in distribution, but to 
The opportunity of local mnone increasing competi- 
Diictuhe Of these tion with better service to 
products includes not these millions of buyers. 
enly an_oustanding | Nearly every industry 
but also he availabilty can well afford to study the 
here of fuel and raw possibilities of this market 


materials, including 
steel bars, ingots and 


and nuts, and forgings. 








To Manufacturers 


of Oil Field 1. Contains 1,282 acres in a well de- 
Equipment eee See 
The Mid-Continent field 2. Low tases. 
is perhaps the largest 3. ng ary! cing: Saag of development 
7. mm £5 it has four miles of concrete streets, 
user of oil field machin- water and gas mains, storm and 
ery and equipment, sanitary sewers, electrical lighting 
Kansas City offers an and power facilities. 
advantageous location 4. Six miles of trackage, the first unit 
and raw materials in in a network of thirty miles of rail- 
abundance. road tracks. 


or 


. Residence’ districts immediately 
adjacent and within walking dis-~ 








Fairfax Facts 


How economically do 
you reach 


City Market 





with the view of es- P 


tablishing itself To Lumber 

here, where others Manufacturers 

have found ideal the : 

excellent combina- Kansas City offers an 
2 tion of location, raw excellent advantage for 

materials, fuel and storage-in-transit 

labor supply. yards, for lumber, 

Our new booklet, ‘‘The shingles, poles and 
Kansas City Market,”’ posts. 


makes it possible for you 
to review briefly the op- 








portunities which this ter- 
ritory may offer your busi- To Manufacturers 
ness. No matter what of Boots and Shoes 


plans of expansion you 
have in mind, no matter 


how remote their final Development’ of boot 


and shoe manufacture 


adoption may be, give this in the Middle West is 
great market your con- steadily growing. The 
sideration now. Send to- Kansas City territory 
day for this late book a roe, 


a Kansas City location 
offering distinct 


Gilets, stecl sheets, boles The Kansas City Industrial Land Company Saas ant South. 
219 Railway Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. west. 








To Manufacturers 


“awed offer an excellent supply of of Wood Products 
6. Cost of present improvements, The Kansas City terri- 


more than $1,500,000. tory is an important 


~_ 


. Planned to give maximum service to consumer of sash and 
the manufacturer. . ao 
doors, millwork, ladders, 
8. Within one mile of Kansas City, = . = F 
Kansas, business district, and with- screen windows and 
in three miles of the Kansas City, doors and _ household 
Missouri, business section. 
products. 





9. Direct switching connections with 
all railroads serving Kansas City 











To Manufacturers of Fixtures 


A steady business and _ construction 
development in the territory is bringing 
increased demand for fixtures for offices, 
banks, stores, churches, theaters and 
public buildings. Raw materials are 




















To Manufacturers of Heating 
Equipment 


Stoves, ranges, furnaces, radiators, 
boilers and other heating equipment have 


a tremendous volume of sales in the 


Kansas City territory. 
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readily available. 
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Industrial Center 


























of a Great Market 























IVhen writing to Tue Kansas City INDUSTRIAL 


Lanp Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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TERRA COTTA 


Widely Used in Skyscraper 
Construction 














The Bell Building, Chicago, III. 
K. M. Vitzthum & Co., Inc., Architects 
Faced entirely with Terra Cotta 


 paal of America’s finest office buildings are 
faced with Terra Cotta. This is one of 
many fine Terra Cotta structures lining Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 


In New York the skyline of lower Manhattan 1s 
largely a silhouette of Terra Cotta. So also toa 
great degree in our other large cities. 


Obviously there’s areason. Send for our illustrated 
booklet on office buildings which tells you why. 


NATIONAL TERRA COTTA SOCIETY 


19 West 44th Street New York, N. Y. 
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‘liam Brown, a fireman of the Syracuse 


Lighting Company, proved his heroism. The 
Mitchell block was ablaze; and when Brown 
got there, the cellar, where the gas and 
electric meters were, was filled with water 
and the fumes of ammonia from a refrigera- 
tion plant. Although there was danger that 
walls and floors might collapse, he fought 
his way through the flood and the choking 
air of the cellar to turn off the gas and 
the electric current. 

An effort was mad2 to float him across 


‘the cellar on a derelict table, but this cap- 


sized, and he was hurled into the water. He 
then swam through the flood to the meters, 
with a rope fastened around his body by 
the firemen. After completing his task, he 
struggled back to the cellar stairs nearly ex- 
hausted, and was aided to the street. 

It was a like spirit that moved Byron 
Ernest Thady, a _ twenty-year-old night 
switchboard man out in Pueblo, Colorado, 
to say after twenty hours in a flooded build- 
ing: 
“It’s a cinch I didn’t do any more than I 


| should.” 


Pueblo was flooded in June, 1921, and the 
telephone building was one’ of the worst 
sufferers. Thirty-nine operators were ma- 
rooned in the building, and part of the job 
the boy took upon himself was keeping them 
cheered up. Many times he waded waist- 
deep in water to rescue records which he 
knew would be needed in restoring tele- 


| phone service. 


Door Closed Behind Him 


HADY was at the test board trying to 
reach Denver to tell of Pueblo’s trouble 
when the water began to spurt through the 
cable ducts. He stayed at the board until 
it went out. Then he began to make his 


|own jobs. Lights were out on the first floor, 


and he remembered an oil can in the engine 
room. Wading to it, through water waist- 
deep, he got the can and some rags for 
wicking. By the meager light of these 
hastily improvised torches he began rescuing 
the subscribers’ records and the cable rec- 


| ords, making half a dozen trips to the vari- 


ous floors. 

On the last of these trips one of the heavy 
fire doors closed behind him and was held 
tightly shut by the wall of water. He found 
his only means of escape cut off. Holding 
the records he was trying to save high out 
of the water, he managed with his free hand 
to open the door just far enough to wedge 
his foot in. Then he wormed his body 
through and climbed to the second floor. 

That was a part of a long night’s work 
which ended with the rescue of the telephone 
girls the following morning. A brave deed 
by a boy of twenty. 

It would be easy to carry this record on 
almost indefinitely, but I want to tell only 
one more incident. Lack of ability to set 
the river on fire is common, but the hero 
of this final story wasn’t afraid to face a 
river on fire. ; 

He was Charles E. Rider, a station m- 
staller of the Southwestern Bell. Word 
came to the office at Guthrie, Okla., where 
he worked, that a Santa Fe train had been 
derailed on the Ammaron River bridge. The 
train was made up of tank cars of gasoline 
and oil and flat cars of lumber. The gasoline 
exploded and soon the surface of the river 
was a sheet of blazing oil. : 

The main telephone toll wires from Chi 
cago to Texas were put out of service. 
Rider tried to get a boat from a railway 
employe, but permission was refused. Then 
Rider drove to a lake some miles away, go 


Vhen writing to Nationa Terra Corta Society please mention Nation’s Business 
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This fleet of 31 Pierce-Arrows 


BUSINESS 


began with 2 “trial” trucks 


Back in 1911 the Bichl Teaming Co. of 
Chicago purchased two Pierce-Arrow trucks. 
Immediately these trucks were put to the 
severe daily grind of hauling bricks. Their 
performance records were watched closely. 


Each of these trucks at the end of 200,000 
miles had demonstrated its ability so thor- 
oughly and so convincingly that the com- 
pany purchased ten Pierce-Arrow trucks. A 
year later four more were added. Today the 
fleet numbers thirty-one Pierce-Arrows— 
twenty-six 7'%-ton and five 3-ton trucks. 


Such cases do not come about haphazardly. 
They are based on dependable, low-cost 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


delivery service. They illustrate why the 
demand for Pierce-Arrow trucks is greater 
today than at any time in the history of the 
company. bee 

The nearest Pierce-Arrow representative 
will gladly give you valuable facts on what 
silent, powerful Pierce-Arrow trucks are 
doing in your line of business. 


$ and up for chassis. Sizes: 
2, 3, 4, 5 and 7. tons 
f.o. b. Buffalo, N.Y. 


Six-cylinder Motor Bus prices upon application 


Terms if desired 











When in Buffalo, visit the Pierce-Arrow 
factory. Capable guides will show you how 
Pierce- Arrow trucks and busses are buile 


lerce 
Dyat tie Trucks 


When asking for further information about Pierce-Arrow Trucks please mention Nation’s Business to the dealer 
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LEADERS IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT 
OF LOOSE LEAF 
EQUIPMENT | 
FOR THE NEEDS 
OF SUCCESSFUL 
BUSINESS 















CHOOSE 


LOOSE-LEAF-DEVICES wee o 
ACCOUNTING-SYSTEMS 
aE 


and start your 

Standardization of 

record-keeping equip- 

ment. It wiil save 

you time, money and 

trouble. 

KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER CO. 


Factories at Kalamazoo, Mich., and Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 















j SEND 
KALAMAZOg for the i you / 
\ RECORD 
, ore EQUIPMENT —— ae elite se AzOp 
05 INSURANCE Alam, 
coF BANKS ACCOUNTING | Gene ERay 





















How a Senator 
Earns His Money 


ENATOR GEORGE MOSES of 


New Hampshire will tell you in the 
April NATION’S BUSINESS. 


When we told one Congressman 
about the forthcoming article he said, 
“IT can tell you what a Congressman 


is. I’m 90% errand boy and 10% 


statesman.” 


We won’t say now what. Senator 
Moses has up his sleeve, but you can 
be sure the article will be interesting 
and full of meat. 











KataMazoo Loose Lear Binper Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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his own boat, and came back 
Guthrie, stopping to pick up repair material, _ 
| Back at the river, Rider put out in his 

| carrying a duplex wire and restoring service 
| between Chicago and Galveston. 

| He made repeated trips across the river, 
| which at the time of the accident was ful] 
| to the banks and running in a raging torrent. 
|On account of the current it was necessary 
'for Rider to row within twenty-five feet of 
the burning bridge, on which was a smashed 
| tank car which was expected to explode at 
|any minute. He was in danger, too, of bej 

| carried into the blazing oil and lumber, or 
of being upset in a craft too fraii for a 
river in flood. 


A Fine Spirit of Service 


| S arcwrety no need to go on with the stories, 
| * All that I wanted was to show the fing 
| spirit of service that actuates the men who 
are fighting a never-ending war against fire, 
| flood and storm to keep continuous service 
for your comfort and mine. Think of a 
| city without gas, electric light, street raii- 
roads or telephone, and think of the bravery, 
‘the indifference to danger that marks the 
/men who watch every hour of the twenty. 
four to keep the gas flowing, the light bum. 
ing and the cars running. 

From the very moment a man enters into 
the public utility service the fact is im- 
pressed upon him that under no circum. 
stances must their service fail; no excuses 
can be accepted; so that when his time 
comes to keep gas flowing through the town 
that its inhabitants may be fed, or to repair 
a telephone line that communication may be 
maintained to a stricken city, or to restore 
electric light or power service that the com- 
munity may be lighted and its industries 
revived, all of the instincts of his nature 
which have been strengthened and stimulated 
| by the traditions of the service and by asso- 
| ciation with his fellow employes, urge him 
| on even at the risk of his life. 








‘As France Sees Us 


OME. power has recently favored us in 
this country with “gifties” that have en 
abled us, through the reports of several ob- 
servers of our economic life, to “see our 
selves as ithers see us.” Pierre Chabert, 
chairman of the Committee for North 
America of the French Comité National des 
Conseillers du Commerce Exterieur, has pub- 
lished the result of a study of the American 
| market. 

| M. Chabert begins by testifying to the 
| prosperity of our industries, to the im 
|mensity of our home market, and to indica- 
ltions of still further expansion. He intr 
mates that we have been a bit spoiled by 
pom that we always have our ears to 

| ground—or the air—for a boom, that we 
| kid ourselves along ; but thanks to nature, 
| energy, ingenuity and freedom from t 
tion, we arrive. He believes that our bust 
ness life as a whole is on a sound basis 
‘that the absence of excess stocks, cautious 
| buying by dealers, the stability engende 
li in the banking world by the Federal Reserve 
| Board, and above all the substantial bases 
‘of our economic structure as represent 
| by our agriculture and our wealth of raw 
| materials, tend to indicate continued activily 
with liberal remuneration to labor and 
stantial rewards to enterprise. 

The increased tendency of American capi- 
'tal to become interested in productive in 
tries abroad and in the exploitation of 
| natural resources of foreign countries 
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ATWATER KENT 


RADIO 


The biggest factory—4ut that’s not all 


Our radio factory covers about twelve acres and is still 
growing. It was the largest in the world even before we 
gave new evidence of our faith in Radio by letting a con- 
tract for a 3% acre addition. 


In this great factory we are making Receiving Sets and 
Radio Speakers as carefully as if it were the smallest fac- 
tory in the world and we had a reputation yet to win. 


Before a set is permitted to leave the factory it has been 


subjected to 159 inspections or tests. One employee in every 
ten is an inspector or tester. 


That the public appreciates integrity in manufacture is 
indicated by our sales. They were much larger in 1925 than 
in any previous year. 


We have invested our money in building and enlarging 
our factory because we are in the radio business to stay. 





Atwater Kenr Manuracturinc Co., 4812 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Atwater Kent, President 
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When writing to Atwater Kent Manvuracturtnc Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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DST MMO 6 SX. 


tt Some 


Expansion 


and 


Contraction 


In the selection of a steel building, one of 
the essential points to be considered is 
proper design and construction of roof 
and side wall sheets to provide adequately 
for expansion and contraction. 


STAN DARO 
WALL SHEETS 


Summer temperature changes will cause 


of my pencil; the shell of a steel building to creep along the frame 


that’s what I call portable 
permanence. There are 
years of service in that 
simple joint—Look—tight 
as a drum, yet all the room 
in the world for expansion 
and contraction. 

“Bolts or rivets?—I should 
say not! Thy, if we used 
bolts or rivets, we'd be 
selling you a liability in the 
form of rust, leaks, worry 
and repairs.” 


ing this expansion or contraction. 


cool weather must be separated 


from two to three inches every hundred feet unless 
it is tied down securely or provision made for absorb- 


The tremendous power of heat and cold is unde- 
batable. Heavy steel railroad rails when laid in 


weather does not bring warped rails and wrecks. 





Consider then the result of rigidly bolting or riveting 
steel building sheets. Enormous strain follows and the 
result is, buckled sheets, loose joints, rust and leaks. 


The detailed illustration shows the patented method 
used exclusively by Blaw-Knox for joining these 
roofing and side wall sheets. The interlocking 
cap securely holds them together, at the same time 
allowing ample play for expansion or contraction. 


This means that Blaw-Knox Standard Buildings are 
tight when they are erected and will stay tight. 


And inspection of Blaw-Knox Buildings, particularly 
those which were erected ten or more years ago, 
will show why they are the lowest-cost-per-year steel 
buildings, and it will also show the wisdom of acting 
on the suggestion—*Put it up to Blaw- Knox.” 


Send for descriptive literature and prices 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
632 FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
District Sales Offices 
CHICAGO DETROIT 
BIRMINGHAM BALTIMORE 
CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA 
516 UNION BLDG, 231 NO. 12TH ST, 


BIAW-KNOX 


All purpose, one story Buildings 


NEW YORK 
UFFALO 


MO cit, nn Pry ST gs ASS , 
frypey BB an fits tam (TPE c) <i 1 ma? 


Blaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh, Pa 
obligation, send me your literature. We have in mind a building 


ies iecainicindiaiiin aninintniioaniciea ft. wide, to be used for 
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gards as a fortunate development. In this 
movement he sees the logical corollary of 
high tariffs and restricted immigration, mak. 
ing it in many cases more profitable fo, 
American industries to manufacture abroad 
for foreign orders. As to our tariff itself 
while deploring its effect upon French trade 
and expressing the hope that an eventygl 
modification of certain rates will facilitate 
the sale of French specialties in the Amer. 
can market, he is nevertheless convinced that 
it is a determining factor in maintaining oyr 
high wages and high standards of living, 


A Market for French Goods 


N THE third part of his report, M. Chabert 

covers the possibilities of the American 
market as an outlet for French goods, the 
methods by which French products may best 
be introduced, and the value of varioys 
French organizations and agencies devoted 
to the promotion of French interests in this 


_country. To French manufacturers he says, 


in effect: “You offer too much variety in 
your products. Stick to two or three articles, 
|launch them on the market with an intep- 


|sive and intelligent advertising campaign, 


| Above all, realize that there is no limit to 
| the capacity of the country to consume and 
|to absorb. Grasp the fact that 110 millions 
|of Americans, because of their purchasing 
power, represent 400 millions of ordinary 
consumers. They are naturally spendthrift 
and never consider the price if a thing pleases 
;them. Send quantities of samples, and at 
pSpeanent intervals.” He particularly adyo- 
cates an increased cooperation with American 
industry on the part of French business. In- 
stead of endless patent suits, etc., “Is it not 
preferable,” he says, “to establish an associa- 
tion of interests like that recently concluded, 
whereby one of our great textile firms has 
conceded to an American company, on 4 
royalty basis, its rights in all of its designs 
and patterns capable of being reproduced in 
America?” M. Chabért feels that there are 
still numerous French specialties which wil 
find a ready American sale if properly 
marketed. 

The fourth part of the report is devoted 
to a discussion of that highly controversial 
subject, the French debt, which, he mait- 
tains, will ultimately have to be paid 
goods. With good faith on both sides, the 
two parties to the transaction misunders 
each other fundamentally, he claims. “The 
most important thing about the whole matter 
is for the French to realize the position 
taken by Americans and adopt the proper 
methods to acquaint them with our act 
condition, which they do not understand. 

. . The two peoples have different points of 
view; until it is possible to make them agree, 
or at least to bring them nearer to an agret 
ment, it is useless to negotiate.” Th 
absence of unemployment in France, which 
is often cited by Americans as an indication 
of prosperity in that country, he dismisses 
dramatically with the statement “They . 
in their graves, our 1,600,000 unemployed! 
The favorable balance of French trade ® 
only a very recent phenomenon and one nd 
likely to be lasting, he claims, while 
foreign investments of Great Britaim 
the United States—those outstanding meat 
of liquidating foreign indebtedness,—com 
prise fully four-fifths of the world’s investe 
capital by means of which international pay 
| ments can be readily transferred. __ ae 
| In spite of the difficulties with which 
necessary exchange of goods and payments 
between the two countries now appears 
fraught, M. Chabert is not without hopes thet 
the solution may yet be found.—A. M. ® 





When writing to BLaw-Knox Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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n this e 
vi} "The London Times! 
° | 
le Lauds Chamber 
r 
itself, N COMMENTING on a meeting of the | 
trade | International Chamber of Commerce, the | 
entual London Times Trade and Engineering Sup-| 
cilitate plement recently had occasion to call atten- | 
Ameri- tion to the spirit abroad in America, as evi- | 
-d that denced by the activities of the Chamber of | 
Ng our Commerce of the United States. The Inter- 
g. national Chamber has, from its inception, 
been heartily supported by the Times. It 
s pointed to the ere emg as an ex- a 
| traordinary example of “this getting together ‘ 2 ; 
—_ for the benefit of the community,” which it pert stations making records 
1s, the thinks typically American and wholly sound. for economy with all kinds of fuel 
y best It has been computed that in Great Britain ; & Webs 
various more than 3,000 trade associations of various are among recent Stone ebster 
levoted types exist, with functions that often over- work, They include stations with 
in this lap and cause confusion through lack of in- 3 
€ says, formation and a misunderstanding of the stokers burning a wide range of 
iety in aims of others. The Times observed that coals. and stations burning pulver- 
rticles, the.commercial interests will never be ade- ERE ye ; 
inten- quately represented ie nigger agp ss they ized fuel, oil, and natural gas. Some 
i are better organized on a wide democratic gis 
oat basis, embracing all the activities of the of the'coal burning and some of the 
me and business —: To ate : “There will = oil-burning stations are designed for 
illions ways be room for affiliated associations de- . eh . . 
sane ceed to particular phases of commerce, but changing at any time to pulverized 
rdinary there should be one focusing point through fuel. Where gas is burned, the sta- 
idthrift which the Government and the public should ‘ F ‘ 1 * 
pleases be kept informed of business opinion.” tions permit changing to oi or pul- 
and at The editor then reminded his readers that verized fuel. This Stone & Webster 
> advo- the U. S. Chamber, only 13 years old, in- : t ala in all 
nerican cludes nearly a —— in membership. experience, covering conditions in 
> Mention was made of the inscription carved ith all 
it ; on the walls of the new Chamber building. pe of. the bas reed and wit 
associa- The inscription is from the pen of Daniel kinds of fuels, is offered to those con- 
Webster, who resided on the spot where the : . ‘ 
a Chamber now stands. It reads: “Let us de- templating oss plants seni rasaeerumurias 
, On a velop the resources of our land, call forth = Including the plants here shown, 
i powers, build up its institutions, promote all ; ; 
aie its great interests, and see whether we also, Stone & Webster installations for 
vere are in our day and generation, may not perform industry and the public utilities ex- 
ich will something worthy to be remembered.” A : 
properly fine thought, this editor believed. ceed 2,500,000 horse power. 
The speech of William Howard Taft at the 
devoted dedication was reprinted in part, as follows: 
oversial “One of the difficulties in securing the 
e mail useful aid of the public in the direction of 
paid in government is the lethargy of the ordinary 
des, the citizen and his indisposition to develop an 
lerstand interest in the important general questions 
_ “The presented, and to use the information 
> matter available to him, and to exert the needed 
position mental effort to make decisions and formu- 
proper late his views.” 
r actual Mr. Taft declared that it was not enough 
lerstand. to have intelligent men in our citizenship, 
yoints of hor was it enough to spread education as fas 
m agree, as possible; “we must also arouse the ac- 
n agree: tive interest of those who must be the in- 
. dividual units of the many whose united 
> which views are public opinion.” That, he thought, BITUMINOUS COAL 
\dication was the greatest function of the Chamber. ee eat 
jismisses “Taken together you have no selfish or Res : 
‘hey are other aim, narrow and contracted, that : 
ployed! blinds you to the general good. You are - : : ops 
trade 1 hot cranks. You are not men of one idea. . . 
one not You have in you as a whole the catholic ! : 
hile the spirit of good-will to all elements of society. I ONE & EBS : ER 
ain and By Proper methods you aim to diffuse that f 4 : 
1g means pag! rough your membership. Nothing| [| . INCORPORATED 
5 —com Can help more in this way than to stimulate apes 
invested the inquiry of all your members into every| } . im. DESIGN - BUILD 
ynal pay public question of importance that presents ; . ‘ ; OPERATE’ 
itself for settlement by those charged with BOSTON, 147 MILK STREET : FINANCE * PHILADELPHIA, REAL ESTATE TRUST BLDG. 
hich the government of the country.” (ae pen he 
ya yments € Times concluded: “The Archbishop of <9 Se toe apeememmnateteed SR ee A 
ars to be anterbury says that we need better ser- : 3 ce 
opes that mons. Here is one for business men that aes a me 
M. B. lacks nothing in candor nor in its lofty con- igs a 
ception of good citizenship.” 
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. increased nationalefficiency . . . is the 
Be of a realization by every group— 
business men, industrial leaders, engineers 
and workers—of the fundamental im- 
portance of this business of "WASTE 
REDUCTION”. 


Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce. 


Less waste and 
a faster pace 


through better 
cleaning methods 


What Secretary Hoover says 
holds true for cleaning opera- 
tions also. Industry has 
learned that it cannot afford 
to rely on the chance‘results 
of obsolete, wasteful prac- 
tices. The consequences are 
too costly, the pace of com- 
petition too swift. 


‘For seventeen years Oakite 
materials and methods have 
been pointing the way to 
better cleaning, with less 
waste, at lower cost. As a 
result, over 18,000 concerns 
are now benefiting from the 
economies of cleaning the 
Oakite way in more than 300 
different lines of industry. 


We are ready to prescribe 
better cleaning methods for 
your plant, also, and to stand 
squarely back of our recom- 
mendations. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, 
are located at:— 


Albany, Allentown, Pa., *Atianta, Ga., Baltimore. Bostor 


-. igeport, nd Brooklyn Buffalo, Camden Charlotte, 
c., *Chicago, * Cincinnati, * Cleveland, * Dallas, 
Es, Dayton, * Denver, * DesMoines, * Detroit 
Erie, Flint, Mich., Grand Rapids, Harrisburg, Hartford 
. Indianapolis, * Kansas City, * Los Angeles, * Milwaukee, 
* Minneapolis, * Montreal, Newark, New Haven, * New 
York, * Oakland, Cal Peoria, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
Portland, Me., * Portland, Oreg Providence, Reading, 
Rochester, Rockford, Rock Island, * San _  Franciscc 
* Seattle, * St. Louis, Syracuse Toledo, * Toronto, Utica, 


* Vancouver, B. C., Wi illiamsport, Pa., Worcester 


* Stocks of Oakite Materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials wns Methods 


OAKITE IS wee BY OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO 
24A THAMES ST. NEW YORK NY 





The President’s Views on Finance 


Recorded by James L. Wright, a Regular Attendant at 
the White House Conferences 












reached by Calvin Coolidge on every 

phase-of finance. It does not make any 
| difference whether the problem is how Uncle 
| Sam shall collect his $10,000,000,000 from 
European debtors, or whether Uncle Ebene- 
| zer, out in the “great open spaces,” shall take 
the tin can down from behind the clock to 
| make his first payment on a radio bought on 
the instalment plan—the Chief Executive 
| has given the matter serious attention, and 
has arrived at a conclusion. 

That President Coolidge is money-minded, 
that he is an advocate of economy, and.that 
he is a firm believer in the budget system of 

| operation, not only for an institution as large 
|as the United States Government, but for 
| charitable organizations and even the home, 
| are facts well known. However, the extent 
|to which finances, international, national, 
state, municipal, and even family, have been 
/occupying his attention these days is but 
little known. 


Views Found at Conferences 


| ATTENDANCE at the semi-weekly con- 
ferences between President Coolidge 
and the Washington newspaper correspon- 
dents, at which various phases of the world’s 
financial problems have been discussed, 
makes it possible now to give a comprehen- 
| sive summing up of the views of the man in 
| the White House as they relate to the sub- 
| ject of money generally. They can be stated 
|as follows: 

With reference to the collection of debts 
| from European nations, to which the United 

| States loaned large sums in the World War, 
the President believes that Congress should 
ratify all the pending settlements, six in 
number, negotiated by the World War debt 
/funding commission, which with five pre- 
viously ratified, will make definite commit- 
ments from eléven of the fourteen nations 
that borrowed from us during the great 
conflict. 

If Congress concurs in his judgment, there 
will be definite obligations for payments at 
| set times of two-thirds of the total loans 
abroad. Three nations have made no agree- 
|ment for repayment, but France, now owing 
upward of $4,000,000,000 is the only large 
debtor. 

Concerning our national finances, President 
Coolidge is insisting that we at least shall 
maintain our present rate of retirement of 
| the national debt, and to that end a sinking 
| fund of $400,000,000 a year is being created. 

| This represents approximately two per cent 
|of the present debt of $20,000,000,000. 
The President has been assured by Treas- 
|ury Department experts that the entire na- 
| tional obligation can be wiped out in 25 
|years. As the principal is cut down, the 
interest charge is reduced, and more can be 
| devoted to cutting down the principal. If 
the financial capacity of the country were 
equal to it, the President would like to pay 
off the entire national debt tomorrow, so as 
to stop paying interest. 

State financial proble ms have come under 
the careful scrutiny of the President not 
only as governor of Massachusetts, but in 
their relation to the Federal Government. 


pes decisions have been 


_— 







































Mr. Coolidge is unconditionally opposdlill to 
extension of the comparatively new system 
of “matching dollars,” the system wne 
which the Federal Government puts 
dollar for every dollar contributed by ¢ 
state in enterprises ranging from the b 
ing of roads to maternity care. 
As he pointed out in his budget mesg 
sent to Congress when the present 
opened, the obligations of this sort, pre 
viously undertaken, will make necessary t 
appropriation by the United States 
ment this year of more than $110,000.00 
for state aid. The Chief Executive is cog 
vinced that the possibility of getting feder 
money often causes states to undertake larg 
financial programs that they can ill afford 
because they feel that if they do not ge 
“their share” some other state will. [ 
Generally Speaking, Mr. Coolidge beli 
that the cost of municipal government, } 
all other forms of government in the Unit 
States, is too high. Government of all king 
national, state, county and municipal, ace¢ 
ing to figures compiled by the United 
Census Bureau, runs to nearly $100 per anni 
for each man, woman and child in the 
In other words, a family of five pays neat 
$500 a year just for government alone. © 
As to the individual American family, & 
President feels that the desire to own 
home, to have better surroundings and mom 
comforts in life, even the present tendeng 
to buy commodities on the instalment play” 
is entirely sound. He is satisfied that the 
modern system of extending credit, with its 
definite obligation to pay fixed amounts on 
certain days, is infinitely better than the old 
system of running an open book account at 
the store, with no plan or purpose of 
liquidating the obligation. 


Approves Instalment Plan 


R. COOLIDGE is convinced that the 
4 instalment plan provides credit for 
those who otherwise could not buy, and gives 
to the average man and his family luxuries 
they could not have if they had to pay cash 
for the entire amount at time of purchase. 
Under the old system with its open book 
account, the man who ran a store or con 
ducted any other kind of business could 
not count on a certain part of his outstand- 
ing obligations being retired every month, as 
is the case today. 

While some politicians are inclined to 
‘view with alarm” the present tendency to 
buy everything from an electric flat-iron to 
a foreign-built automobile on the part pay- 
ment plan, the chief executive, who willingly 
concedes that the new system may be ovet- 
done, is convinced that it has not yet reached 
the danger point in the United States. 

Another element of confidence the Presi- 
dent has in the instalment plan is his belief 
that the financing and bonding companies, 
which have been built up to carry this new 
system, have anticipated eras of depression 
that may come from decreases in employ- 
ment, and an inability to meet obligations om 
time. He is certain they have cast a 
anchor to the windward. . 

The principle of the instalment plan & 
deeply ingrained in the President. One of 
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1 3 YEARS ago Masterbuilt 

Floors were laid in the 
Baum Safe and Lock Co’s plant. 
62,400,000 lbs.of massive safes 
on narrow steel wheels have 
rolled over these surfaces. Yet 
they show no signs of wearing 
out. 


The Masterbuilt Floor story is 


the same in every kind of 


service—they are impervious 
to wear, time and traffic. 
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The Chicago Union Station:—Whose 
builders have provided against the never- 
ending grind of shuffling foot traffic and the goug- 
ing, rasping movement of heavy baggage by making all 
concrete surfaces Masterbuilt hardened, dust-proof, wear- 
proof Floors. 





RDINARY concrete floors are inex- 
pensive but they will not stand up 
under constant traffic. This inherent 
defect is overcome by Masterbuilt 
Hardened Concrete Floors which are im- 
pervious to time and traffic in all types of 
service. 


A Masterbuilt Floor is a combination of 
methods and materials originated and per- 
fected by The Master Builders Company, 
which produce a hardened, wear-proof, 
dust-proof, water-proof concrete floor—in 
colors or natural gray. Sixteen years of 
outstanding proof by performance. There is 
a Masterbuilt Floor to meet your require- 
ment no matter what the type of traffic. 


Ask your architect! 
THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sales Offices in One Hundred Cities 
Factories at Cleveland, Ohio and Irvington, N. J. 








Not a general specification for all uses but a method which recognizes differing needs and provides tested 
means of meeting each. Write us your needs and receive illustrated brochure and full data, free. 


When writing to THe Master Buinpers Company please mention Nation’s Business 
i 
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One of a series of advertisements illustrating 5 
the «any uses of Union Drawn Sreels. 
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the reasons why he has been insisting that 
the promissory notes, given by European 
nations as emergency “I. O. U.’s” in the 
stress of the World War shall be ¢ 

to definite term obligations, is that he be. 
lieves in that system of retirement of 
debts. He believes in it in international 
relations, in national relations and eyen 
family relations. 





When the Democratic members of the 


>| senate Finance Committee, which had under 
consideration at the time the new tax reduc. - 


tion bill, proposed that the present tax cut 
be increased from the $330,000,000 ann 

| called for in the measure as it passed the 
| House to $500,000,000 as advocated 

| Senator F. M. Simmons of North Carolina, 
| ranking Democratic member of the Finance 
| Committee, Mr. Coolidge came out flat. 
| footedly against the plan, because it would 
interfere with his plan for a retirement of 
the ,public debt on the basis of at least 2 
per cent a year. 

Mr. Coolidge told his callers at the White 
House that if a greater tax cut than $330. 
000,000 a year were made, it would be im- 
possible to meet the administration objec- 
tive of putting at least $400,000,000 annually 
in the sinking fund for retirement of the 
national debt, because the present surplus of 
receipts over expenditures of the Govem- 
ment would be insufficient to meet the new 
drain on the resources of the Treasury. 


Disapproves Deep Tax Cut 


(‘THE PRESIDENT explained that he re 
gards a system of cutting taxes deeply, 
‘while paying interest on a huge national 
| debt, as equivalent to borrowing money to 
| pay the running expenses of the Govem- 
|ment. Senator Reed Smoot of Utah, chair- 
|man of the Senate Finance Committee, ina 
| speech made recently to the Senate, stated 
\that “the interest on our national indebted. 
| ness, 
| fiscal year, is $820,000,000 or an amount in 
|} excess of the entire expense of the Govern 
|ment in the year 1917,” just before we 
| entered the war. President Coolidge wants 





_|to pay off the nation’s obligations just as 


rapidly as he can in the same way that he 
would pay off any personal obligation he 
might have as expeditiously as possible. 

President Coolidge has not found it dif- 
ficult to reach personal conclusions in the 
whole realm of finance, ranging from Euro- 
pean debts involving millions to the way the 
average man with an income of a few hun- 
dred dollars a year shall meet his problems. 
| The President started life as a. poor man, 
and two anecdotes, related by Frank W. 
| Stearns of Boston, the President’s most it- 
| timate personal friend, who spends much of 
|his time as a house guest of the President 
|and Mrs. Coolidge at the White House, gives 
|an insight into the basis of the Executives 
ideas as to finance. 

“In the earlier days of the Coolidges 





| married life when a dollar was a good d 


beige for them to get than it is now,” said 
Mr. Stearns, “a book agent succeeded in 

| selling Mrs. Coolidge a book for $6, which 
| discussed all the ills that man is heir to, 

| professed to give a cure for each. 

“Mrs. Coolidge did not know that het 
husband had even seen the book unti- ome 
day as she was going through it, she fo 
written on one of the pages, well over to 
‘back, these words in Mr. Coolidge’s hané 
writing: 


‘Don’t find in here any cure for 4 
sucker.’ ” 
The other little story, indicative of the 





| way in which President Coolidge precti 
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rsonal economy and thrift, related to a| 
Sunday school picnic of the kind where one 
brings a a another sandwiches, 
ice cream, and so on. 
= Coolidge,” said Mr. Stearns, “had | 
arrived at the picnic grounds when one of | 
her friends noticed that Mr. Coolidge was 
ith her. 
at Phere is Calvin?’ asked the friend. 
“‘Qh,’ replied Mrs. Coolidge. ‘He lost 
one of the macaroons out of the bag, and he 
has gone back to look for it.’ 


Brief Trade Notes 
From Far Places 


GREEK steamer, Agamemnon, is re- 

ported to have gone ashore at Tenedos. 
That shows how far down the ages the long 
arm of coincidence can reach. The original 
Agamemnon had some acquaintance with 
Tenedos, if the Greek poets have reported 
truly. The island lies off the Asiatic main- 
land just at the point where ancient Troy 
stood, and it was behind Tenedos that 
Agamemnon moored his fleet while he waited 
to see how his strategem of the wooden 
horse would work. 





woah emg company is said to have made 
an offer to the Bulgarian Government 
to construct slaughter-houses and cold stor- 
age stations in different towns in Bulgaria, in 
return for a concession for twenty years of 
the sole right to export to England pigs, 
fowls, geese and eggs. 


N ENGLISH nautical journal recently 
reprinted the following stories: 

“Prohibition has brought various subsidiary 
problems to America. For instance, in the 
absence of champagne, how is a new vessel 
to be christened? American resourcefulness 
has risen to the occasion and solved the prob- 
lem. A ship was recently renamed, her new 
name being ‘Henry W. Breyer.’ Mr. Breyer, 
whose name the ship was about to bear, 
is an ice cream manufacturer of Philadelphia, 
so what could be more appropriate than that 
he should christen the vessel by breaking a 
10-pound jar of his own special product over 
her bow? This ceremony Mr. Breyer duly 
performed. Doubtless he made a good 
splash.” And 

“Night descended over the sea as the 
storm gathered force. Some of the fittings 
had already been swept overboard. There 
were a few passengers and a valuable cargo. 
The captain, who had been growing more and 
more anxious, decided to send up a distress 
signal. A rocket was fired off. A few 
minutes later a solemn passenger, who had 
been roused from sleep by the noise, and had 
seen through a porthole the bursting rocket, 
made his way up to the captain. ‘Captain,’ 
he said, ‘I hope I’m not a kill-joy, but it 
seems to me that this is no time to be letting 
off fire-works,’ ” 


GHIPs carry odd cargoes many times, but 

one of the oddest surely was recently 
shipped from the Argentine Republic to 
Germany. It consisted of 150 tons of flying 
locusts and 1,000 tons of grasshoppers. They 
are known as “industrialized locusts” and 
Will be used in the manufacture of fertilizer. 


NEw BELLS were recently installed in 
., Many churches of South Jutland, it is 
Said, to replace bells taken out for use as 
munitions during the war. Thus the usual 
IS reversed, for the replaced bells 

Were cast from old brass cannon. 
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CORRUGATED 


sheet zinc 


me 


Rust- proof—Permanent 


Corrugated Sheet Zinc is rust-proof; not 
merely rust-resisting but one hundred 


per cent rust-proof. Zinc cannot rust. 


Corrugated Sheet Zinc offers a substantial 


saving, where it is used for roofing and 
siding, by its long life and freedom from 


upkeep or repair expense. 


Our engineering services are at your 
command. Let us send you detailed 


information. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 


Established 1848 
Distributed by 


Products 
The New jersey Zinc Sales Company 
i60 Front Street, New York City 


EBICAGO «+ PITTSBURGH - CLEVELAND + SAM PRANCIBCO 














THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


160 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK 


Send me information on the use of Corrugated Sheet Zinc for 
roofing and siding for: 





Type of Building - 





Firm 
3-N. B. 
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The Shippers Are Sitting in the Game 


By ROBERT S. HENRY 


Of the Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis Railway 


a presumably empty box car alongside 

the loading platform of a southern fac- 
tory making a food product. It was an in- 
nocent enough looking box car, closed, but 
its floor was covered with watermelon rind 
left in the car by its last consignee. 

When it- was opened the food factory had 
to shut down for half a day while all hands 
and the cook turned to the job of exter- 
minating flies. 

A consignee on the Gulf Coast received a 
carload of tile, shipped from north of the 
Ohio River. He unloaded the car, or was 
supposed to have done so, and the car 
started home, empty after a manner of 
speaking. When it had gone 600 or 700 
miles of its return journey a connecting rail- 
road refused to receive it. There were 3,000 
pounds of broken tile in it. Finally the 
delivering road turned out part of a section 
gang and finished unloading the car. 


Things That Get Discussed 


ITTLE incidents of that sort are among 
the things that get discussed at meetings 
of the Shippers’ Regional Advisory Boards 
of the American Railway Association, Car 
Service Division. It does seem that they are 
small things to come up before bodies with 
such large and impressive titles, but enough 
of such incidents, scattered all over the 
country, can come very near to constituting 
a problem. 

This particular problem, that of getting 
the caréless or indifferent receiver of freight 
to clear the dunnage out of the car and leave 
it in the right sort of trim for the next 
shipper, is in a fair way of being solved by 
this machinery of 


Tee MORNING switch engine shoved 
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of railroad service that has been such a 
striking feature of business life these three 
years past. 

Full board meetings are held quarterly. 
Committees charged with work on special 
problems meet more frequently. Chairmen 
and members of the various commodity com- 
mittees into which the boards are divided, 
are available to handle the suggestions or 
complaints of shippers at any time and any 
place. Such of these as are valid, and can- 
not be taken care of informally by commit- 
tee members, may come before the full 
board meeting. 


At a Typical Board Meeting 


AT A fairly typical board meeting there 
4A will be from fifty to two hundred 
shippers, representing twenty 6r more lines of 
business. There will be, perhaps, twice as 
many railroad men, representing transporta- 
tion, traffic and claims departments princi- 
pally. And they will spend a day or two 
earnestly discussing such practical matters 
as rules for distributing cars, rules for 
transferring excess loads, better methods of 
loading cars, more accurate weighing of cars, 
or ways and means of cutting down the time 


that cars are held in terminals—f®t for- 
getting the little matter of getting cars 
clean. 


There’s nothing perfunctory about the 
meetings, either. The problems discussed, 
to the outsider, might not seem to be world- 
shaking. It would be hard, I imagine, to get 
the country all worked up over the exact 
wording and interpretation of a rule govern- 
ing the transfer of loads from cars loaded 
beyond the maximum limit, but a seventy- 
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word rule covering that subject has received 
very earnest discussion before the Southeast 
Board. 

As one of the shipper members put it jn 
the latest public discussion of the matter, 
“If we are going to do the thing, we want 
to do it right, and we don’t want to have any 
Interstate Commerce Commission case over 
it to deal with.” 

Let it not be thought, however, that the 
Shippers’ Advisory Boards are exclusively 
concerned with such subjects as proper regu. 
lations for handling overloaded cars, or get- 
ting rid of watermelon rinds from “empty” 
cars. There is hardly anything connected 
with the operating side of the railroads 
which has not been discussed by the boards, 
with results that have been a large factor in 
the very successful transportation perform. 
ance of these present days. 

While the boards have been eager to get 
cars fully unloaded, they have been just a 
anxious to see that they were fully and 
efficiently loaded. Had the pig iron moving 
from Alabama in 1924 been loaded as it was 
just a few years back it would have required 
nearly 45,000 cars to handle it. It wa 
actually handled in 33,256 cars,—nearly 
12,000 cars saved for other shippers. 


A Sort of National Sport 


RESULTS of this sort aren’t brought about 
entirely by just keeping up the shipper’ 
interest in the fullest possible use of the 
equipment. It takes a lot of earnest study, 
especially in the handling of lighter and 
bulkier commodities. Better loading plans 
have been worked out and through the 
boards made available to whole industries. 
Besides, careful 
check has been kept 





cooperation between 
railroads and the 
people who use 
them. 

There are four- 
teen of the boards, 
the first one organ- 
ized in the north- 
west three years ago, 
the latest organized 
in New’ England 
just last summer. 
Among them they 
cover the country 
and bring nearly ten 
thousand shipper- 
members into closer 
contact with the: 
operating and traffic 
officials of the rail- 
roads. They afford 
the shipper, large or 
small, but particu- 
larly small, a ready 
and convenient for- 


um where he can 
get things off his 
chest. 


The procedure of 
the boards is infor- 
mal, their functions 
advisory — but for 








of the trend of load- 
ings, and results or 
the lack. thereol 
have been reported 
at the board meet 
ings. 

Getting more tons 
into the car has be 
come a sort of mm 
tional sport with 
habitual shippers. 

Neither emptying 
cars nor loading 
them avails much if 
the cars are not 
be had when needed. 
The Car Service Dr 
vision of the Amer 
ican Railway Ass0- 
ciation is cha 
with the duty o 2 
marshaling the cout 
try’s supply of cats 
to meet the nee 
of various industries 
and various sections 
at various times. 
the year—a /? 
with a deal of vat 
ation, as may 


ily be imagined It 











all that, they are 
having a great hand 
in the improvement 


important as good packing. 


This is what happens in a freight car. when the load is not properly anchored. Good anchoring is just as 
The Shippers’ Advisory Boards are concerned with getting freight cars efficiently 
and fully loaded, and then getting them fully unloaded again 





is in this phase of 
car service work 
that some of ti 
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Quantity Production— 
the Governing Power of Costs 


[=N 
NORTON 
eT, 


Norton electric furnace abrasives 
are trademarked ‘‘ Alundum’’ and 
““Crystolon.”’ 


Norton Grinding Machines for 
grinding cylindrical work include 
types for crankpin, crankshaft, 
camshaft, car wheel and _ roll 
grinding. 

“‘Alundum’’ and ‘‘Crystolon’’ 
trademarks also represent bonded 
refractory laboratory ware, heavy 
refractories, cements and porous 
plates. 


Norton Floors include Alundum 
floor and stair tile, mosaics, treads 
and aggregates, All are non-slip. 


om | 
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But for quantity production countless modern con- 
veniences would be luxuries at prohibitive prices. 


Today there is a motor vehicle for every sixth person 
in the United States. Quantity production has made 
this possible, 


This is a machine age—an era of rapid, accurate, eco- 
nomical adaptation of natural products to the needs 
of mankind, It is an age of precision in quantity 
production at low cost made possible by the art of 
Grinding. Not the humblest machine shop in the 
industrial world can operate without Grinding. 


High and uniform production and low costs came 
with the discovery and development of electric fur- 
nace abrasive materials, the perfection of the grinding 
wheel and inventions of grinding machines—now 
essential tools of industry. 











Norton 


Company 


WoOR-CE ST ER, MASS ACH 3S ee 


New York 


Bauxite Plant— Bauxite, Arkansas 
Grinding Wheel Plants—W orcester, Mass. ; 


When writing to Norton Company please mention Nation's Business 


Detroit Philadelphia Pittsburgh 


Abrasive Plants— Niagara Falls, N. Y., and Chippawa, Ont. 
Hamilton, Ont.; La Courneuve, France; -Wesseling, Germany 
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Speed Commerce 


with the Dutch East Indies 


The Dutch East Indies are more than a mere setting 
for exotic tales. Rubber, sugar and tobacco—coffee 
g and tea—copra and tapioca—the fertile archipelago 
exports more than $375,000,000 worth of these prod- 
ucts every year. 


RADIOGRAMS 
go direct to: 
HAWAII, JAPAN 
and the DUTCH 
EAST INDIES 


Slow handling of shipments is often due to sluggish 
communication. A Radiogram—direct to the Dutch 
East Indies—-is the swift, accurate way of securing 
prompt shipments of orders. 


Always mark your Radiograms 


ITALY 
ENGLAND *< ’ 
FRANCE Via RCA 

POLAND 

GERMANY In New York, Boston or Washington, phone for an 

SWEDEN RCA messenger for speedy Radiogram service. 

Norway tie Maes la Bedcrens Worcs Unies ties 
ARGENTINA and to Europe and South America at any Postal 





5 Telegraph office. 
Send Today for Radiogram Rate Sheet 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 
NEW YORK CITY 


SE Ran Se ene Hanover 1811 ee See Stuyvesant 7050 
GE. . cos nb cvonabenabnune kman 8220 1824 Broadway....................... Columbus 4311 
OAC EP Walker 4891 19 West 44th Street.... .......... Murray Hill 4996 


264 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square 6780 
SAN FRANCISCO, 28 Geary Street, Garfield 4200 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 1112 Connecticut Avenue, Main 7400 
HONOLULU, T. H., 923 Fort Street 


EES EE -..-10 So. La Salle Street PHILADELPHIA.................... The Bourse 
gs tall 109 Congress Street CLEVELAND................. 1599 St. Clair Ave. 
NEW ORLEANSG........... New Orleans Bank Bldg. SEATTLE..................... 512Maritime Bld 
I ras Gay & Pratt Streets GALVESTON..................... 2820 Avenue 
NORFOLK, VA.....................220 Brewer Street LOS ANGELES............. 453 So. Spring Street 
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most notable contributions of the Shippers’ 
Boards have been made. 

Not every car will do to handle grain. Jf 
must be a good, tight, clean box car. There 
used to come a time every year when the 
supply of that sort of cars in the northwest 
was a major transportation problem, and 
the distribution of what supply there was to 
| the various classes of grain elevators was 
no job for a nervous man. 

In 1924 there was no such situation. Not 
only were there enough cars but they were 
| distributed to the satisfaction of all con. 
/cerned. One reason was that the grain com- 
mittee of the Northwest Board had worked 
/out for the territory a new set of car dis- 
tribution rules which the railroad had ac- 
cepted and put into effect. It took the com- 
|mittee a good many months to get it all 
| worked out to suit—but it ended a seven- 
| year-old dispute, which had been to court 
|once or twice, and it worked. The heavy 
1924 grain crop rolled to market smoothly 
and promptly. 


Drought in the Cattle Region 


fe eae years ago there was a drought in 
the cattle region of the southwest. It be- 
came necessary*to get the stock out in a 
hurry to save them. Stock cars were rushed 
into the territory from all directions, but 
neither individual railroads nor state com- 
missions were able to allocate them accord- 
ing to the exact needs of the job in hand. 
More than half the cars that had been rushed 
in had to be returned empty to the lines 
that had sent them. Last year, in a some- 
what similar movement, there was hardly a 
wasted car. The livestock committee of 
the Southwest Shippers’ Board had come 
into being in the meanwhile and was able to 
tell where the cars should be sent and how 
many were needed. 

Examples could be multiplied, but they 
all would go to show the same thing, that 
organized shippers’ cooperation is a big fac- 
tor in railroad performance. 

A not unnatural effect of such cooperation 
has been the practical disappearance of com- 
| plaints to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
| mission on service matters. During the first 
full year of operation of the boards, thirty- 
|eight matters of such importance that they 
would have been major disputes before the 
Commission were satisfactorily adjusted. 
During the next two years there was hardly 
a single complaint to the Commission dealing 
with car service and transportation matters, 
as distinguished from traffic and rate ques- 
tions. A better way had been found. 

This does not mean, of course, that there 
have been no complaints. Railroad men and 
|shippers being human and fallible, there 
will always be differences of opinion and 
complaints about service. The Shippers 
Board organizations find one of their chief 
fields of usefulness in providing a ready and 
informal channel through which complaints 
of this sort can be handled. 

If the little shipper feels aggrieved, he 
need no longer let his grievance fester am 
rankle inside of him. He can put it before 
| the handiest member of the commodity com- 

mittee for his particular line of business, 
| who either directly or through his chairman 
can handle the matter, if it has merit, with 
| the railroads. ? 

In view of this fact it is interesting to 
cana that at board meetings one commodity 
| committee after another will report “no com- 
| plaints, service 100 per cent.” 

The fact that the Board exists and meets, 

that its proceedings are widely published, 
lace where the opinion 0 
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After 3 days return to 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
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After 5 days, return to 
COLGATE & CO., 
199 Fulton St., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Two models of Pitney-Bowes Mailing 
Machines showing the Postage Meter 
in position. This equipment automat- 
ically feeds, separates, seals, imprints 
mdicia in lieu of stamps, and stacks 
mail—all in one operation. 


opes Make the 
First Impression 


When writing to Tue Postace.Meter Company please mention Nation’s Business 








HE appearance as well as the contents of mail 
represents the calibre of the concern from whom 


it emanates, 


Because Metered Mail is the fastest and most 


modern postal system available today, it is the choice 
of world famous business institutions. Seven per cent 
of the letter mail in the United States now bears the 
official Metered Postage Imprint. A casual examina- 
tion of your incoming correspondence will show that 
this is the mail of the leading and the most progressive 
concerns in every line of industry. 


The “Metered Mail” indicia has consequently be- 


come a symbol of progressiveness and stability and 
coinmands a high degree of respect and attention. 


“Metered Mail” 
— is expedited in postal dispatch 
—climinates the old fashioned adhesive stamp 
—safe-guards the postage account 
—saves time and labor in preparation 
—avoids hazards in dispatch 


We have prepared a special booklet on the Attention- 
Getting Value of the “Metered Mail” Postage Im- 
print and will gladly send it upon request. 


The Postage Meter Company 


706 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn., U.S.A. 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS OF 


PITNEY-BOWES 
MAILING EQUIPMENT 


Offices in Principal Amencan cities and foreign countries 





The Postage Meter Company, 
706 Pacific Street, 
’ Stamford, Conn. 


Name 


Your booklet on the Attention-Getting Value 
of “Metered Mail” will be of interest to me. 





Company 





"Address. 





























What about the 
“Eye Value ae 


ICTURE in your mind the old style washing 

machine— made of poorly varnished wood, 
the trade name stencilled in black, and the whole 
contraption bolted to a collection of clumsy, 
brittle castings. 





Dad and the boys grunted it into the kitchen on 
Monday morning, and groaned it out at night. 


Compare this picture with the welded-pressed-steel 
machines of today. Light enough to be guided 
quietly into place, practically unbreakable, enam- 
eled a glistening gray o~ white— sanitary, smooth, 
sleek, clean-cut. And there you have not only a 
perfected machine, but—“ Eye Value”. 


§ parts and complete assemblies are not 
only lighter and stronger than wood or casting 
but they increase the “Eye Value” of your prod- 
uct. And “Eye Value” will increase your sales 
without increasing your costs. 





Ask the Heintz engineers, who are welded- 
pressed-steel specialists, to cooperate with you 
in studying your product. There is no charge 
for this service. Write today for the free 
booklet ‘Common Sense in Steel Dollars”, 


HEINTZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Front Street and Olney Avenue, Philadelphia 
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| the whole shipping world can be focused on 


any shipper’s particular service problem, js 
in itself a strong guarantee of fair dealing by 
both shippers and carriers. 

Michigan farmers raising potatoes came to 
the conclusion that the old-line potato-buy. 
ing houses weren’t giving them all that 
should for their crop. Cooperatives were 
organized. The cooperatives felt that the 
railroads weren’t giving them a fair split of 
available cars. The railroads felt that the 
cooperativés were ordering more cars than 
they needed—a practice that was common 
back in the days of car shortages. There 
were all the elements of a first class I. €. ¢ 
complaint in the Michigan potato situation, 

The Great Lakes Board was organized, 
At first the potato cooperatives would haye 
none of it. Finally they sent a representa. 
tive. The quarrel between the cooperative 
and the old-line buyers became so intense 
as to threaten to break up the meeting of 
the perishables committee. But there were 
present others who were able to take a 
somewhat detached view of thé~ contro- 
versy. They intervened. 

The railroads were called into the thing 
the whole situation was cleared up and peace 
descended upon the potato war. 

These shippers’ boards, it seems, recognize 
and give effect to the human element in the 
problem of supplying, distributing and using 
freight cars. And there’s a lot of it. 





Quoting the President 


"TERE is an unwritten rule governing the 
conferences which Washington newspaper 
correspondents have with President Coolidge 
every Tuesday noon and every Friday after- 
noon at the White House. It is that the 
President shall never be quoted directly, and 
as a result such a mythical person as the 
“official spokesman of the White House” is 
made to say such and such a thing, or the 
correspondents write that they “learned in 
high official circles” when they really were 
informed by the Chief Executive himself. 

As a general thing, the rule works satis- 
factorily, but recently all attempts to camou- 
flage the source of their news and at the same 
time tell a human interest story about the 
Chief Executive were so baffling that scores 
of men, who would not violate President 
Coolidge’s confidence on any matter of state 
or consequence, were led into a_ technical 
violation of the rule governing their con- 
ferences. 

A question had been asked President 
Coolidge about the speech of Rupert Hughes 
in which the author referred to George 
Washington as a distiller of whiskey, fond of 
cards, and a profane man. The President 
turned around, looked out the windows of 
the executive office toward the Potomac, and 
was quoted as saying: 

“T see the Washington Monument is still 
standing.” 

This is the way the story should have 
been written: 


Callers at the White House today made it- 
quiry as to the views of the Chief Executive, 
relative to the address of Rupert Hughes 
which the latter referred to the Father of His 
Country as a man who made his own liquot, 
played cards and used cuss words. It wis 
learned in high official circles, on unquestioned 
authority—indeed, it was learned from the of- 
ficial spokesman of the White House—that Mr 
Coolidge is inclined to the belief that the statély 
shaft on the banks of the Potomac Rive 
erected by a grateful and loving people as # 
everlasting tribute to George Washington, 


is secure on its foundation 
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Comfortable seating is a proven necessity 
in every office and factory. Employers 
no longer tolerate seating equipment that 
is a menace to health. 

Why put up with losses caused by em- 
ployees who, incorrectly seated at their 
work, become physically unable to per- 
form their daily tasks efficiently? 
Do/More Chairs are designed to support 
the worker in a correct, healthful posture. 
They are not only beneficial from a health 
standpoint; they are also the most dur- 
able seating obtainable. The coupon will 
bring some interesting facts. 


Do/More Chair Company 
Dept. 101 
Elkhart, Indiana 























TWO TYPES 

Do/More office chairs conform to modern health 
requirements. Built for years of service. 
Do/More Factory Chairs are built of strong angle 
steel. Outlive wooden chairs, eliminating repairs 
and replacements. New Low Prices. 
Do/More Chair Co., 
Dept. 101, 
Elkhart, Ind. 

Please send me complete information and prices 
on [_} Office (1 Factory Chairs. . 


Name___- 
Address _ _ __ 
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Banking Through the Ages 


A Review by Raymond C. Willoughby 


HEN Charles Lamb wrote his recollec- 

tions of the South Sea House and of 

the clerks he had known there, memory 
held something of reverence for the great bare 
rooms and courts of the old counting house. 
To him they spoke of the past and prompted 
remembrance that 


this was once a house of trade, a center of 
busy interests. The throng of merchants was 
here—the quick pulse of gain—and here some 
forms of business are still kept up, though 
the soul be long since fled. 


But reverence could not restrain an innate fond- 
ness for gratuitous mystification of the reader, 
and the tacit admission of solemn mockery is 
supported with insinuation that “the very names 

. are fantastic, insubstantial like Henry Pim- 
pernel and old John Naps of Greece.” 

A more dependable service Noble Foster 
Hoggson has performed in his book, “Banking 
Through the Ages,’* for in poking about the 
dusty ruins of antiquity, he has had the pa- 
tience to discern’ the true names and fames of 
picturesque worthies and institutions of the 
early world of business, and he writes them 
down with appraising commentary. An amaz- 
ing richness of detail makes interesting furnish- 
ing for this itemized history, giving invitation 
to a companionable enjoyment of the intimate 
glimpses of state and family finances of the 
long ago. 


The Back-bone of Commerce 


aie a primitive society could accomplish all 
necessary exchanges of goods and services 
without the convenience of money and banking 
is perhaps demonstrable, but it is now a matter 
of veritable evidence that “banking is the 
foundation on which is being built the great 
structure of modern commerce.” Although only 
three centuries are required to span the history 
of banking as “a distinct branch of commerce 
and a separate agent in the advancement of 
civilization,” the banker began his service 
almost with the beginning of society, and it is 
to disclose the origins of banks and banking that 
Mr. Hoggson has directed his powers of in- 
vestigation. He must have found the job worth 
attending to, for the report of his research is 
convincing and informative. 

If matters of fact give a strictly business 
character to a chronicle of business enterprise 
and expedient, matters of anecdote give a pleas- 
ant sense of fellowship with the men and affairs 
of a younger world—a sympathetic under- 
standing achieved only with knowing what 
those men thought, what they said, and what 
they did. This craving for full-bodied char- 
acterizations is satisfied in part, but in a work 
of such brevity the author obviously must make 
occasional abridgment of his material to a pale, 
anemic mention of the names and worldly dig- 
nities of his figures. Even in this descent to 
the bare bones of portraiture, the ramifications 
of Mr. Hoggson’s search reflect a creditable 
diligence and industry. There is honest wonder 
at the mere multiplicity of his revelations. The 
briefest inspection of his findings suggests con- 
sistent curiosity and prodigious energy; te wit: 

That clay tablets inscribed in Hammurabi’s 
reign put Babylon’s rate of interest at 33 1/3 
per cent; that fire-fused coins in marble floors 
distinguish the street of Janus in Rome as 
the Wall Street of its time; that the Greeks put 
their valuables in vemples relying on supersti- 
tious awe for their security; that until 1826, the 
English reckoned deposits by means of notches 
on a tally stick; that the cow was once the chief 
standard of value in barter; that in primitive 
society the precious metals were regarded as 
merchandise; that the great house of Roths- 

*“Banking Through the Ages,” by Noble Foster 
Hoggson. Dodd, Mead and Company, N. Y. 1926. 


child took its name from the red shield on 4 
little house in Frankfort; that a part of the 
Medici coat of arms is now the emblem of 
pawnbrokers throughout the world; that th 
powerful bank of Amsterdam was organized 
to finance the voyages of Dutch ships; that the 
Vikings were explorers and traders, rather than 
pirates; that the Jews were the least com. 
mercial people of antiquity; that the discovery 
of America ended the preeminent commercial 
prestige of Barcelona; that the French revoly. 
tion was in effect an epochal proceeding jp 
bankruptcy . . . and so on, and so on... , aij 
items too important to lie a-mouldering in the 
gravedust of the world’s commercial past. 

Because he believes that “our sense of the 
actuality of ancient civilization is, perhaps, never 
stirred so strongly as when we look upon the 
scenes of their every-day transactions,” the 
author is at considerable pains to give authen. 
tic pictures of the ordinary business of the 
times—as when he visualizes the customers of 
a Roman bank: 


now a lawyer to deposit the fee won in the 
forum across the way; now a young patrician 
on his way to the circus comes to draw a 
thousand sestertii to bet on his favorite 
gladiator; now a Thessalian slave to adda 
little to the growing sum with which he 
hoped to purchase his freedom. 


The daily routine of the bank included, he 
says: 


the opening of accounts, the receipt of de- 
posits, the issuing of bills of exchange, the 
furnishing of letters of credit, the making of 
loans, the purchase of mortgages; in fact, 
most of the transactions performed by the 
modern cashier and his assistants. Interest 
was paid on time deposits, such deposits being 
termed credits as distinguished from thos 
which were subject to call, and on which no 
interest was paid. 


Not always did the temples safeguard the 
valuables deposited in them. In the sack of the 
temple of Agylla even the golden beard of 
Esculapius was carried off by Dionysius of Sym- 
cuse, who cynically remarked, “You see how 
the Greek gods favor sacrilege.” And what 
were treasuries in England for, if not for the 
power and the glory of the crown? So reasoned 
the Stuarts, Charles I and Charles II. This 
royal freedom with the people’s money had two 
important consequences—the English national 
debt and the founding of the Bank of England 
in 1694—“unforseeable fruits of the tyranny of 
the Stuart kings.” 


Cattle Used for Money 


TO MATTER what the form of the earliest 
Ft money among our Aryan forbears, “it wa 
curiously associated with cattle... . Cattle 
were what they chiefly had to barter for desired 
luxuries, and so cattle became the customary 
and eventually the traditional, standard af 
value. The Latin word for money, pecunia, & 
derived from pecus, cattle.” Coinage was prac 
ticed as early as 690 B. C., for in the grave 
records of the Assyrian Sennacherib was f 
a description of the castings of huge wi 
lions for the palace, wherein the king explained 
that 


according to the commands of the god,! 
fashioned molds of clay, and poured 
bronze as easily as though I were casting halk 
shekel pieces. 


Perhaps the Lydians were the “first of all 
nations .. . that introduced the art of coimag 
of gold and silver,” as Herodotus confides ® 
Mr. Hoggson. 

But plain or fancy though they may be, the 
coins of the ancients can never be so fascinatitt 
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Bakelite reduced space bar cost over 29% 








BAK 


THE MATERIAL OF 


Formerly these space bars were 
made of hard wood but by 
molding them of Bakelite the initial 
cost is less, drilling of holes is 
eliminated and assembly cost re- 
duced. On the long bar, Bakelite 
saved over 29%, and on the short 
bar over 16% of the previous hard- 
wood cost. 

In addition, the use of molded 
Bakelite made possible neater 
design and appearance, and 
provided type bars that would 
retain their original ebony 
black color and high finish 
throughout the life of. the 
machines. Bakelite is un- 
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BAKELITE 
MOLOED 


affected by temperature and atmos- 
pheric conditions and the constant 
handling of typewriter service leaves 
it unmarred. 
Perhaps through reading our Book- 
let No. 42, ‘‘Bakelite Molded,” 
you may discover some part or 
device in your own product that 
could be made better or more 
ose economically through the use 
|. of Bakelite. A copy will be 
' mailed to you promptly if 
you request it. Our engi- 


neers and laboratories are 
mig 14 
| - ready to advise and cooperate 


i 
with you. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Chicago Office: 636 West 22nd Street 
BAKELITE CORP. OF CANADA, LTD. 
163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ont., Canada 


§ We have an industrial motion picture film called “THE STORY OF BAKELITE,” which shows the 
various stages of the manufacture of Bakelite from the raw materials, down to the fabrication of a wide 
variety of finished products. It is atwo-reel subject, prepared on standard width non-inflammable stock. 
4 We will be glad to send a print to any manufacturer who has the proper projection apparatus. 
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A THOUSAND 


“The registered Trade Mark and Symbol shown above may be used only on products made from materials 
manufactured by Bakelite Corporation. Under the capital ““B” is the numerical sign for infimity, or unlimined 
quantity It symbolizes the infinite number of present and future uses of Bakelite Corporation's products.» 


When. writing to BAxeLite Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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as the men who began the business of 
| lending—reason enough for the elaborate 
| of the rise of the Rothschilds. Neither 
| nor circumstance marked the beginning of the 
house, for Amschel Moses Bauer, the first of the 
line, was only a tired. and footsore peddler 
when he came to Frankfort from Hanover, ang 
set up shop in the Judenstrasse. Over the door 
of his little store, as a sign, he hung a ted 
shield. “From that house, named from that 
| modest shield, sprang the greatest firm of inter. 
| national bankers of the next century—until oy, 
own day the most powerful family of money 
| lenders the world has known.” . 

Second of the line was Maier, “a smart boy” 
his father believed, when the son was able to 
set up as a banker in Frankfort after Serving 
in the Oppenheimer bank at Hanover, “as q 
filial gesture he bought the little house with 
the red shield and assumed the name ‘red shield’ 
himself—the first of the Rothschilds.” 


Founding a Huge Fortune 


AIER’S third son, Nathan, went to Man. 

chester, England, because of the cotton 
trade, and there by “supplying both materials 
and dyes, and selling the finished product, he ex- 
panded his capital from £20,000 to £60,000.” 
Always he had believed in the ultimate defeat 
|of Napoleon. In that belief he bought up 
| treasury orders drawn by Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
| later Duke of Wellington, which the treasury 
| could not pay, and which were therefore selling 
j}at a considerable discount. If Napoleon 
| triumphed on his return from Elba, Nathan 
| Rothschild was ruined. But “as usual he was 
|in a strategic position.” The author quote 
Thiers for the story of Rothschild’s financial 
coup: 





house to him was Louis XVIII of France, 
driven into exile by Napoleon and now wait- 
ing the issue of the field of Waterloo. 
Through his window Rothschild could see 
what was taking place in the hall of the king 
next door. The only news of the battle of 
Waterloo that had yet penetrated the outside 
world was that Blucher had been defeated. 
Yet the watching banker saw a _ messenger 
from the battlefield enter the king’s presence 
and kneel as though to a reigning sovereign. 

This was enough for Rothschild. He felt 
sure Napoleon was defeated. He started post 
haste for London. Reaching Ostend he found 
a furious storm driving across the Channel. 
Still gambling with fate he paid a sailor 2,000 
francs in advance to land him safely in Eng- 
land. In the morning he was able to take his 
place in the London stock exchange. None 
knew what he knew. What tidings the city 
had from Waterloo were bad. Consols were 
selling at bargain prices. Rothschild bought 
all he could lay his hands on. When the 
nation finally learned of Wellington’s deci- 
sive victory the banker’s profits amounted to 
£1,000,000. 


Almost as engaging is the study of the Medic 
of Florence—a portrait of a family group done 
with broad, but considered strokes. With mem- 
bership in the bankers’ guild and fingers in the 
fiscal affairs of church and state, the Mediti 
were dominant figures in many ‘tremendous 
enterprises. Three of them, Giovanni, Cosimo, 
and Lorenzo, made the ring of the florin heard 
‘round the world of their times, for that Floren 
tine coin “was an honest coin and instantly rang 
true among the various and somewhat dubious 
currency on which the world then depended 
...a Standard of value because it was Gt 
pendable in weight and pure in quality.” 


Florence became more than a great city—it be- 
came the promised land for artists, literati, 
tellectuals of all sorts, forward-lookers, po 
schemers, pleasure lovers, men with message, 
assassins, evangelists, hangers-on, and for sim 
honest folk. If life in Florence was at tims 
uncertain, it was always interesting. To 4 
Florentine, exile was the most terrible 
punishments, for “Florence was not merely 
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native city—it was his country, and loved and 
honored as such.” ; 
As practiced by the Medici the business of 
ting on in the world was a fine art, and so 
invisible was the force of their political manip- 
ulations that “they governed without letting it 
be suspected that the people had lost their 
wer.” In their prodigal hospitality to art 
and letters, as in their political patronage, they 
embellished the grand manner with the showy 
or of regal furbishings. The family ex- 
penditures seem to have been progressively 
Javish, for Lorenzo got himself known as “the 


ificent”—an indulgent lover of the beauti- | 


ful things of life, but no less astute and prac- 
tical because of that love. What a sight he 
must have been when giving audience in the 

t hall of his palace—at one moment listen- 
ing luxuriously to the report of an ambitious 
protege, at another weighing the merits of an 
ingenious appeal to his bounty, and that busi- 
ness done, a little matter of repairing a defec- 
tive part of the Medici political machine. A 
busy man of affairs, this Lorenzo—as much a 
commander, a captain, a chieftain when rated 
by the standards of the modern world as by 
those of his own times. And what city of 
today can boast the names to compare with 
Giotto, Michel Angelo, Andrea Pisano, della 
Robbia, Leonardo da Vinci, Machiavelli, Vasari, 
Boccaccio, Tasso, and Galileo? “Only Athens 
in the time of Pericles can be compared to 
Florence in the time of Lorenzo,” the writer says. 


Interest Then Called “Usury” 


T ONE place and another Mr. Hoggson has 

thought it worth while to consider the origins 
and implications of interest, a legitimate and 
necessary form of income only since the begin- 
ning of modern times. In the Bible are strong 
denunciations of receiving interest, or “usury” as 
it was known, signifying interest in its general 
quality rather than in its exorbitant character, 
as in the current meaning of “usury.” Aristotle 
defined the viewpoint of many classical writers 
with saying that “money was intended to be 
used in exchange, but: not to increase at in- 
terest.” Both church and state opposed the 
taking of interest for money loaned for per- 
sonal use, but by the fifteenth century, as 
Professor Ely has noted, “when opportunities 
for the profitable use of money had appeared 
in such forms as the purchase of rights to re- 
ceive land rents, or partnership ventures in 
trade, where interest was held to be justified by 
the risk incurred, the canonists (the writers on 
church law) admitted the legitimacy not only 
of such gainful employments of money, but 
also in many cases, of interest on loans.” 

Before the ‘canonical and civil approval of the 
practice of taking interest, the Jews had become 
the chief money lenders of the world by reason 
of edicts of the Christian church. A bull issued 
in 1179 by Pope Alexander III gave the for- 
tunes of the Jews a tremendous impetus by ex- 
communicating all usurers from the church. It 
did not, of course, include the Jews, with the 
consequence that it “only tended to make them 
still more valuable commercial agents, especially 
to kings and rulers of provinces. Israelites, as 
4 result, became the money lenders for rulers in 
Many lands and districts of western Europe. It 
was possible for them to lend the money of a 
Prince at interest where a Gentile could not, if 
he wished to remain a good Christian. . . . So 
useful did the. Hebrews become that some 
monarchs objected to having them converted to 
Christianity.” 

With the anomalous sanction of church and 
crown, the business of money-lending flourished 
throughout Europe, though its approval through 
fortuitous chance did not countenance the en- 
Joyment of its usufructs by inheritance. Some 
of the practitioners got rich in the business, but 

oyalty preferred to believe that the Jews had 
no right to wealth gained by money-lending, 
and that it ‘Was mercy enough to allow them to 

it while they lived”—a convenient prin- 
Ciple Tegularly set up as a justification for seiz- 
Property of wealthy Jews after their 
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Pressed steel reduces weight 13/ 


A. T. F. Co. reports added savings 
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HE largest gear guard on a Kelly Automatic Press, an 

American Type Founders product, was made up of 

two iron castings, weighing together 24 pounds. The 
main casting was very expensive because of moulding difhi- 
culties. And then, because of the natural tendency of cast 
iron to warp, it required hand fitting in assembly. 

YPS now presses this gear guard from steel—and the 
one-piece pressed steel part weighs only 6% pounds! 73.9% 
weight saved! 

The American Type Founders Company has also found 
these additional advantages in the pressed steel guard: 

1. No more costly machining or drilling. 

2. Guard is ready for assembly at once. 

3. Better finished part conforming with high 

quality of the Kelly Automatic Press. 

4. Approximate cost savings 30%. 
Perhaps pressed steel can give you equal advantages. Even 
the smallest casting you now use might be “pressed from steel 
instead” and save you thousands of dollars a year —and’be 
improved in several ways as well! Send samples or blue- 
prints of any of your castings—we’ll tell you without obliga- 
tion how much you can improve your product and cut its cost.: 


THE YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL CO., Warren, Ohio 
New York—501 Fifth Ave. Chicago —927 Straus Bldg. 
**Pioneers in Pressed Steel Redevelopment’’ 
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Adventures in Redesign—The example here is only one of the hundreds of pressed 
steel redevelopments we have made.“ Adventures in Redesign” is a booklet that 
relates equally remarkable instances wherein “pressing from steel instead” has 


reduced weight, increased strength and vastly improved the character of products 
for almost every branch of industry. Ask your secretary to mail the coupon today. 
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Please send me a free copy of “Adventures in Redesign.” 
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Have You 
LOOKED 
at your Floors? 





ERHAPS that’s where the 

“leak” is. Broken wheels and 
casters, undue fatigue of em- 
ployees, hampered transportation 
—all add to production costs— 
bad floors are responsible. How 
are your floors? Do they need 
repairing or replacing? 


If so, BLOXONEND FLOORING should 
be considered. It can be laid over old 
or new concrete or wood floors. BLOX- 
ONEND has plugged the “leak” in many 
plants by speeding up interior trans- 
portation, eliminating floor repairs, re- 
ducing upkeep cost on equipment and 
providing for employees a safer and more 
comfortable floor on which to work. 


BLOXONEND, tough end grain pine 
blocks, anchored together onto base- 
boards into 8 ft. flooring length (at Mill) 
gives you every quality you wantina 
floor. Combines lasting smoothness with 
durability. Quiet, clean, resilient and 
serviceable. 


Let us send you the experiences of 
hundreds of satisfied BLOXONEND 
users. 


Write for Booklet ““M” 


CARTER BLOXONEND 


FLOORING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 

501 Fifth Ave. 1900 Euclid Ave. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

332 So. Michigan Ave. 639 Howard St. 
BOSTON DETROIT 

88 Broad St. ist Nat’1 Bank Bldg. 
DALLAS, TEXAS WASHINGTON D.C. 


400 So. Poydras 700 Insurance Bldg. 


and representatives in all principal cities 





Showing method of construction and 
tough end grain wearing surface. 
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ened the days of sovereigns, no doubt, with no 
bother to the royal heads over the agonies of 
lesser men in providing sizable fortunes ripe for 
a king’s plucking. 

Beneath the ferment and tumult of the social 
forces in the French revolution was the leaven 
of fiscal reforms—matters of practical account- 
ing not so inviting in their emotional appeal to 
the student, perhaps, as the theatric panoply of 
that tremendous ordeal of the French people, 
or as the political implications and consequences 
of their sanguinary decisions. 

To reveal the fiscal aspects of this epic adven- 
ture in government Mr. Hoggson has turned 
his scalpel, and he has got out something worth 
looking at—not the class consciousness or experi- 
ment complex usually turned up in historical 
clinics by dissection of the body politic of 
eighteenth-century France, but, marvelous to 
behold, three epigrams that vividly measure the 
course of the national malady. 


“The state, it is I,” of Louis XIV, 
“After us the deluge,” of Louis XV, 
and 
“The kings of Europe would challenge us. We 
throw them the head of a king,” of Danton. 


Crisp words of two kings and a citizen, they 
serve to chart the anguished fever of a na- 
tion bedeviled in its quest for cure with the 
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prankish prescriptions contrived from the up- 
stable fabric of its own delirium. For what 
counsellor would sponsor the enormous issues of 
assignats, limited only by the capacity of the 
presses? Precedent enough, it would seem for 
the colossal inflations of a later century. 

Not so clinical is the probing of the defunct 
bank of Amsterdam for the autopsy discloses 
only the stock phrase, “a run on the bank” 
Bad loans, bad bookkeeping, whatever lost faith 
for the bank, the true causes of its failure prob. 
ably were buried with the good burgomasters 
who directed its course. Peace to their ashes, 
for “it must be assumed that the true condition 
of the bank was considered a state secret out- 
side the realm of internal politics.” 

The palpable effect of this book is to set up 
a whole new gospel for the business of banking, 
It gets the reader in a fair way to answer af- 
firmatively that a banker 


has hands,. organs, dimensions, senses, affec- 
tions, passions; is fed with the same food, 
hurt with the same weapons, subject to the 
same diseases, healed by’ the same means, 
warmed and cooled by the same winter and 
summer, as a Christian is. 


But more disturbing, it flouts the stubborm 
orthodoxy that business must be dull with the 
sparkling heresy of romance and a dash of 
gossip. 








“Pots and Pans” Diplomacy 








UBLIC INTEREST in the financial 
P aspects of America’s representation in 

foreign countries is brought to a timely 
focus in House Bill 6771, which would provide 
for the acquisition of buildings to house em- 
bassies, legations, and consulates abroad. Of 
the fifty-one diplomatic missions maintained by 
the United States, only fourteen are housed in 
government-owned buildings. In the cities of 
Berlin, Rome, Buenos Aires, Brussels, Stock- 
holm, The Hague, Vienna, Budapest, Warsaw, 
and Lima, American diplomatic representatives 
occupy rented buildings for offices and resi- 
dences, and receive no allowance for the cost 
of their residences—a situation that offers fresh 
confirmation to belief that only men of wealth 
can afford to accept the important posts, and 
invites the commentary from the Secretary of 
State, Mr.. Kellogg, that 


no matter how able a man may be, how 
learned in international law and diplomatic 
history, how skilled in negotiation, or how 
representative of the best in American cul- 
ture, he is not eligible for appointment to 
most of the great diplomatic posts unless he 
has a large private fortune. 


From Jefferson’s time to this day, men in 


America’s foreign service have reported the 
inadequacy of their compensation. From 
Paris, in 1785, Jefferson wrote to Colonel 
Monroe: 


I find by rigid-economy, bordering how- 
ever, on meanness, I can save, perhaps, five 
hundred livres a month, at least in the sum- 
mer. The residue goes for expenses, so much 
of course and of necessity, that I cannot 
avoid them, without abandoning all respect 
for my public character. Yet I will pray 
you to touch this string, which I know to 
be a tender one with Congress, with the 
utmost delicacy. I had rather be ruined in 
my fortune than in their esteem. If they 
allow me half a year’s salary as an outfit, 
I can get through my debts in time. If they 
raise thé salary to what it was (2,500 
pounds), or even pay our house rent and 
taxes, I can live with more decency. 


From another foreign capital a minister now in 
service presents a more direct advocacy of the 
purchase of a building for legation use. His 


despatch to the Department of State says, in 
part: 

“I hope that my comment will not be re- 
garded in the sense of complaint, but as made 
in an effort to show how the present system 
not only limits the President’s choice of min- 
isters to men who can and are willing to spend 


their own money for the privilege of serving: - 


their Government, but it reduces the efficiency 
of ministers and their staffs and costs the Gov- 
ernment in the long run more than the interest 
on the value of a legation. 

“The American Government at the present 
time pays for the transportation of the house- 
hold effects of a diplomatic officer both going 
to and coming from his post (but does not 
include his automobile) and it pays the rental 
of the offices or chancery quarters. It is pos- 


sible that these items alone if capitalized would — 


purchase a legation. ; 

“However, it is the intangible loss in efficiency 
and effectiveness which should be emphasized. 
I came to this post when its duties were fe- 
garded as exceptionally heavy. Claims such as 
those of the Company and the 
Corporation were still unsettled and the debt of 
this government to the United States Govern- 
ment was still unfunded. 


I Visited Dozens of Houses 


“| WAS expected to help adjust these matters 

and to familiarize myself within a few weeks 
with the economic and financial situation suffi- 
ciently to prepare a report for the Department 
and the World War Debt Commission on this 
country’s capacity to pay. This I endeavored 
to do, but how much my report suffered from 
the necessity forced upon me of finding a house, 








furnishing it and getting settled, cannot be 
estimated. I arrived during the summer 
months. The living quarters adjacent to the 


chancery occupied by my predecessor had been 
given’-up, and the landlord was not expected 
to return for a couple of months. Under the 
guidance of a ravenous group of real estate 
agents I visited dozens of houses in an effort 
to find suitable living quarters. In some case 
the owners were away, in others the house 
were not suitable either for living or for chan- 
cery quarters; in still other cases the terms 


were unsatisfactory, and finally, after a two] 


month delay I was able to see the landlo 
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PPLICATION of the rugged Dodge- 


ES Timken Roller Bearing to iron and steel 
he be . ° ° 

Mile loose pulleys is another Dodge contribution 
{if to Industrial progress. Once more Dodge 


“. engineers have emphasized the fact that 
‘7. Dodge means a product built for specific ser- 
’% ice as well as power savings. 


Here is a rugged, well lubricated and 
trouble-free elemént for the power line, 
or for application to duplicate machin- 
ery —backed by the combined facilities, 
experience and service of two inter- 
national leaders, Dodge and Timken. 


Write for the Dodge-Timken Roller 
Bearing Loose Pulley Bulletin. It contains 
facts of interest to both managing and 
operating executives. 





Dodge-Timken DODGE MANUFACTURING 


Roller-H 
Bearing—Rug- CORPORATION 
or Gardens. 
a size i . 
inall De i — General Offices: 
= ged one! MISHAWAKA - - - - INDIANA 
eo 
grep, Post and Branches:—New York, Minneapolis, Boston, Seattle, Chicago, 
t hanger. Atlanta, Pittsburgh, Houston, Newark. San Francisco, 


Philadelphia, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Portland, Oneida 


Dodge-Timken Ball 
and Socket Roller 
Bearing Pillow Block 













Dodge-Timken Unit 
Mounting—used with all 
types of steel loose pulleys 
and with cast iron pulleys 
over 20” in diameter. - 
ged! Well lubricated! 
Trouble free ! 


TR, 


POWER TRANSMITTING—ELEVATING—CONVEYING AND SPECIAL MACHINERY 








When writing to Dopce ManuracturRING CorPoraTion please mention Nation’s Business 
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Dividends Regularly for 40 Years 


Constant war on waste 
Products of first quality 
Uninterrupted dividends 
Stability of earnings 


Small profits per pound 
on large volume 


The life history of Swift & Company’s operations 
is thus briefly summarized. 


The chemical laboratory and the constant 
search for improved methods have reduced waste 
to a minimum. They have also enabled us to 
improve greatly the quality of your meat. 


Thrift and conservative policies have made it 

- possible to pay dividends without interruption 
for 40 years, although our profits have averaged 
only a fraction of a cent per pound of product. 


Swift & Company thrift has benefited others 
beside Swift shareholders. A portion of the gains 
resulting from thrift is passed along to the 
producers of live stock and to the consumers of 
meat. Competition sees to that. 


Swift & Company 


142-A 




















Get a Copy of Fred Kelly’s Book 


‘‘Human Nature in Business’ 


It is a book on human beings and what they do. Some of the 
chapter titles are: Honesty in the Average Man, Habits of 
the Shopper, The Law of Averages, Cashing in on Footsteps, 
Human Nature and the Weather. 


If you want to see how Fred Kelly writes, turn to his 
column in the back of this magazine and read his column there. 
Then if you’re satisfied that his book will be worth your $1, 
send the $1 to Nation’s Business, Washington, D. C., and 
“Human Nature in Business” will be mailed to you post paid. 
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of the quarters occupied by my predec 
and I reached an agreement with him for g 
one-year lease. Then came the question of suit- 
able furniture. We had shipped only a limited 
quantity from the United States. We were 
forced to undertake the homely task of getting 
sufficient chairs, beds, tables, etc., and of hayj 
those which were furnished suitably covered 
and upholstered. We purchased additional glasy 
service, chinaware, silverware, and an yp. 
believable number of little things necessary to 
a living establishment. It finally reduced itself 
to the spectacle of a minister superintending 
the purchase of pots and pans for the kitchen, 
wash boilers and tubs for the laundry and 
suitable furniture and equipment for the ser. 
vants’ quarters. 

“In the case of transportation, I felt that 
an American minister should drive an American 
car. I found, however, that the law not only 
made no provision for assisting the minister 
in meeting the expense of the purchase of 
such a car but that it denied reimbursement 
for the shipment charge of such a car from 
the United States. In spite of this I purchased 
a new limousine and had it shipped direct 
from the factory in the United States. This 
car, which is frequently referred to as the 
finest in the city, has greatly enhanced - the 
prestige of American cars in this market. 

“Under such trying conditions it was months 
before we were settled in the legation, and the 
test upon our patience was exceeded only by 
the obvious loss in efficiency at a time when 
[ was endeavoring to render a maximum service 
to the American Government. 


System Wrong, Says Writer 


” HE system is wrong. When it comes time 

for me to leave this post the same cycle of 
events will occur, with slight variations, as 
occurred in the case of my predecessor. I will 
cancel the lease of the present legation; I will 
dismiss the corps of servants who have becomé 
familiar with the duties of work in a legation; 
I will either ship my car or sell it for what- 
ever I can get for it here. Our more valuable 
furniture will be shipped and the remainder 
will be sold or given away. When the new 
minister arrives he will find no living quarters 
and no furniture even of the most rudimentary 
kind, and he will have to begin at the bottom 
just as I did.” 

A frank and revealing human document is 
this dispatch, with an informative domestic 
exposure by a man convinced that the prestige 
of his country and the efficiency with which 
he serves it may be seriously impaired through 
the failure of government policy to keep pace 
with the requirements of his position. If there 
is a note of humor in the spectacle of minis- 
terial dignity qualified with the prosaic put- 
chase of “pots and pans,” the picture is not 
likely to inflate the national pride, for penur- 
iousness in this case will only proclaim to the 
world that America’s boasted - tradition of 
sound business judgment is only a charitable 
myth. 

Two years ago in the passage of the Rogers 
Act, Congress recognized the justice of the 
principle of granting “representative allow- 
ances” to American diplomats and consuls to 
enable them to uphold the dignity of their 
Government. The need for these allowances 
is not traceable to mere social entertainments, 
or to attempts to climb the social ladder— 
keeping up with the British Joneses, or the 
German Meyer-Schultzes, or the French Dubois- 
Duponts—for there are many occasions when 
American representatives abroad, officially, have 
to entertain delegations of visiting Americans. 

Congressional recognition of the need for 
supplementing the statutory stipends of men 
in the diplomatic service is an assuring gesture 
of the Government’s interest, but the cold fact 
is that no allowance of the sort has yet beet 
provided. Some day, the Congress may 
this “representative allowance” something more 
than a scrap of paper by granting appre 
priations from which the allowances may be 
made.—R. C. W. 


When writing to Swirt & Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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| This Family Holds 


_ Strides in the West. In 1888 James S. Bell, 
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Milling Record 


eng continuous activity in a single line 
of industry, the Bell family, merchant 
millers, probably holds a record in America. 

In 1772, one Henry Bell, a miller in Eng- 
land, bundled up his belongings and set sail 
for America. Arrived in the new country, 
Bell embarked in the only business he knew, 
flour milling, and from that day to this there 
has, so far as known, never been a time when 
the Bell family has not been active in the 
flour trade—conspicuously active, too, for 
several members of the family have risen 
high in the business. : 

There is Samuel Bell of Philadelphia, a 
direct descendént of the colonial miller, who 
for nearly half a century has been one of the 
foremost flour merchants of his section. His 
brother, James S. Bell, who died at Minne- 
apolis several years ago, was frequently re- 
ferred to as the greatest merchant miller 
the industry has ever produced. 

Recently James S. Bell’s son, James F. 
Bell, has been elected president of the 
Washburn-Crosby Company. How far back 
the Bell family has figured in the flour trade 
available records do not show, but it is 
known that Henry Bell operated a small 
mill in his native land before emigrating to 
America. With his experience he had little 
difficulty in establishing himself in the new 
country of Pennsylvania. 





In 1795, one of the family, replying to a 
query from relatives in England, wrote: | 
“Brother has, for a considerable time, been | 
in the employment of a flour factor and his |} 
place is by no means an unprofitable one.” | 

Flour milling naturally was one of the | 
growing industries. 
and farmers frequently were the proprietors. | 
George Washington had a small mill on one | 
of his estates at which his own and the} 
neighbors’ grain was ground. 

The Bell family continued to grow with 
the business. About 1815 Isaiah Bell, a 
granc'son of the original colonist, opened a 
flour and grist mill on Wissahickon Creek, 
near Philadelphia. He had associated with 
him a brother and apparently they carried 
on more than a local business for records 
show that some of their flour was loaded | 
and shipped on merchant vessels clearing | 
from Philadelphia. , 

In 1830 this same Isaiah Bell, keeping pace | 
with the times, opened a flour store in Phila- 
delphia, then one of the thriving trade cen- 
ters. This concern, now under the name of 
Samuel Bell & Sons, has continued without 
interruption for nearly a century. 

But as @ factor in flour manufacturing 
the Bell family has made its most notable 


The mills were small | 
| 





then a partner in the Philadelphia firm, 
withdrew and moved to Minneapolis to be- 
come identified with the great milling in- 
dustry then developing about the Falls of 
St. Anthony. His long training in the busi- 
hess in the East soon made him an out- 
Standing leader in his new surroundings and 
in 1889 he was made president and general 
manager of the newly organized Washburn- 
Crosby Company. 

There followed a quarter century of 
Progress by this company during which it 
became the largest flour manufacturing and 
selling organization in the world. 

_James F. Bell, like his father, has spent all 

business years in the milling industry, 
having started in an inferior capacity as soon 
as he completed his education. 
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We win 80 out of every 100 men to this unique creation 


Say the Word 


And we'll send you a 10-day tube of this unique 
3 shaving cream to try 


(NOTE COUPON BELOW) 


GENTLEMEN :— 


The way we win new customers to 


| Palmolive Shaving Cream is by giving men 


a 10-day tube to try. 


In less than five years we've gained top 
place in that way. 


95% of the men answering our ads are 
wedded to other kinds of shaving soap. Yet 
we win 80 out of every 100 to this unique 
creation. 


It’s different from any other shaving 
cream known. 60 years of soap study stand 
behind it. We tried out 130 different 
formulas in perfecting it. 


It embodies the four great essentials 
1000 men told us they wanted in a shaving 
cream, plus a fifth that we ourselves found 


and added. 


5 Important features 


Youll find it superior in at least five major ! 


ways: 
1—Miultiplies itself in lather 250 times. 


2—Softens the beard in one minute. 


3—DMaintains its creamy fullness for 10 minutes 


on the face. 


4—Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect for cutting. 


5—Fine after effects due to palm and olive oil 


content. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.), Chicago, Ill. ! 
i 


When writing to Tue Patmotive Company please mention Nation’s Business 


Find Out 


What we tell you is based on what we 
as expert soap makers know. One of our 
toilet soaps, Palmolive, is the leading toilet 
soap of the world. 


Now in courtesy to us, will you accept 
a test of our shaving cream; give us the 
opportunity to prove the claims millions 
make for it? 


To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we have 
created Palmolive After Shaving Talc—especially for 
men. Doesn't show. Leaves the skin smooth and 
fresh, and gives that well-groomed look. Try the 
sample we are sending free with the tube of shaving 
cream. There are new delights here for every man 
who shaves. Please let us prove them to you. 
Clip coupon now. 


10 SHAVES FREE 


and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 


| 

I Simply insert your name and address and mail 
| to Dept. B-1140, The Palmolive Company (Del, 
| Corp.), 3702 Iron Street, Chicago, Ii}. 
| 

| 

! 


Residents of Wisconsin should address The 


Palmolive Company (Wis. Corp.), Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
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Air and Light 
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enough for you 


Mr. President 


to consider 


RATOX 


Elimination of glare and heat with RA-TOX 
Shades has so great an effect in increasing produc- | 


tion that you, Mr. President, can profitably use 
time considering it. The choice of RA-TOX not 
only settles the shade question right, | 
| but settles it for at least 20 years. 
RA-TOX Shades are wood fabric 
shades, attractively stained, hung on | 
special offset baked enamel steel 
brackets, fastened directly to the steel 
window frame—a metal to metal per- 
3 manent installation. RA-TOX are 
simple in construction and foolproof | 
in operation. They filter the glare | 
from sunlight, yet permit free circu- | 
lation of air. Ten to twenty degrees 
is the usual heat reduction with 30% 
to 40% more light and air than any 
other type permits. 
Our shading engineers will gladly (and 
without obligation) estimate the cost 
to you of a RA-TOX shade installa- | 
tion. Spend a moment sending the 
coupon or a letter on its way for 20 | 
or more years of increased production in your 
factory through scientific shading. 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 


Industrial Shade Division 
166 W. Randolph Street - Chicago, Illinois 








Note the cen- 
ter swing ven- 
tilator, and 
how RA-TOX 
takes care of 
it and then 
travels back 
to the window 
out of the way 
of workmen 
and machines 





i HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
166 W. Randolph St., Chicago 


Send complete RA-TOX details at once. 
Name 
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OFFSET WOOD FABRIC 
SHADES “’strii sAsH 
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30to40%more, Recent Federal Trade Cases 
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| case” would be taken in February, public atten- 


Cash Register Company Denies Char ges of Unfair Competition—‘‘ Baking Mer ger’’ 
Complaint Amended—Testimony to Be Taken in Aluminum Case—Misrepresen- 
tation of Furniture Alleged—Motion to Dismiss Advertising Case Overruled— 
Rules Approved for Describing and Marking Furniture—Dismissals—No Illegal 
Combinations Found Between Two Tobacco Companies 








HROUGH formal answer to the Commis- 
sion’s complaint issued last June, a cash 
register company, of Dayton, Ohio, denies that 
it has “inaugurated and systematically con- 


| ducted throughout the United States a plan, 
|campaign, or scheme unduly to hinder, and 


restrain competition in the manufacture and 
sale of cash registers and similar machines in 
commerce, to control, dominate, monopolize or 
attempt to monopolize the manufacture and sale 
of such machines throughout the United States, 
and to eliminate, stifle or force out of business 
the Remington Cash Register Company, and to 
harass and discourage the agents and employes 
of said company.” . 

In this answer the Dayton company “admits” 
that it is the largest manufacturer of cash regis- 
ters and similar machines in the United States; 
that its authorized capitalization is $9,000,000 in 
common stock and $20,000,000 in 7 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock; that it, employs 
about 6,400 persons in its factory, but denies 
that it is represented in the field by 1,800 sales- 
men, as charged, explaining that there are 
“approximately 250 persons located in various 
cities and parts of the country selling its pro- 
ducts, who are receiving no salaries from re- 


| spondent, but are compensated solely by com- 
| missions on sales made, and who employ and 


pay their own selling force in the field, all of 
whom are subject to rules and regulations as to 
their duties, promulgated by respondent.” The 


| approximate value of the 100,000 machines it 
| turns out every year in 500 models is fixed by 


the Dayton company at $30,000,000, and it 


| reports the sale of 2,000,000 machines since it 
| began business in 1882. 


Among the denials made by the Dayton com- 
pany in answer to other charges of the Commis- 
sion are, that it circulates false statements in 
disparagement of the Remington company and 
its products; that it induces customers of the 
Remington company to break their contracts in 
order to displace the competing company’s 
product with its own machines; and that after 


|taking machines of the competing company as 


part payment for its machines, it offers the 
accepted machimes for sale at prices which 


|demoralize the competing company’s market. 
|The answer also denies all charges of unfair 
| competition, and alleges that, on the contrary, 


unfair practices are used by the competing 


company. ; ; 
Asserting that the Department of Justice has 


| already taken cognizance of the policies of the 
| company through a decree entered in 1916 and 


still in effect, the Dayton company raises the 


| question of the Commission’s jurisdiction with 
| reference to the subject matter of the complaint, 
|for, it says, “the matters and things therein 


referred to continue to be and are solely within 
the jurisdiction of the United States District 
Court for the Southern District of Ohio... 
and are not within the jurisdiction of this 
Honorable Commission.” 


ITH the Commission’s announcement that 
testimony in the so-called “baking merger 


tion was again focused on the charge that the 
corporation cited “substantially lessens competi- 
tion and creates a monopoly in the sale of bak- 
ing products through the acquisition of the 
share capital of a number of baking companies 
in various parts of the United States.” 
Through amendment, the original complaint 
was expanded to include charges of the acquisi- 
tion of alleged competing companies since April, 


‘ng to Hovcu Suave Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 


1925. To the charges made by the Commis- 
sion, the corporation answered in effect that it 
was in no sense an operating corporation, but 
merely a holding corporation, and denied that it 
had infringed any of the anti-trust statutes, 
either in letter or in spirit. Explaining that its 
products cannot be shipped far from the place 
of production, the corporation declares that it 
is therefore possible for one company to acquire 
a large number of plants with each plant sery- 
ing a different community, so that it in no wise 
occupies a field of distribution served by any 
other unit. 

This answer also contends that the corpora- 
tion has not purchased the stock of competitors 
in any one of the several distributing fields, but 
that it has restricted its operations to one com- 
pany in each community with a view to enlarg- 
ing and developing that business alone. No 
monopoly in baking products is obtainable by 
the corporation, the answer aségerts, because the 
materials from which its products are made are 
available to every household. 


ESTIMONY was also to be taken in Feb- 

ruary in the Commission’s complaint against 
an aluminum company. In this case the Com- 
mission charges the use of various methods of 
unfair competition in order to create a monopoly 
in the sale of raw aluminum and aluminum. 
products. 


-YEPRESENTATIONS made by a furniture 
dealer of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in the 
retail sale of furniture are alleged false and 
misleading in a complaint issued by the Com- 
mission. In his advertisements, catalogs, 
circulars, and other trade literature, the Com- 
mission contends, he represented that specific 
articles of furniture are of mahogany and 
others of walnut—representations that are un- 
true, and that tend to and do divert business 
from competitors who do not misrepresent the 
furniture they sell, the Commission declares. 





HOSIERY company of New York, charged 
i with maintaining resale prices through the 
cooperation of its agents and “customers, has 
made answer to the Commission’s complaint 
with saying that it sells its products by means 
of its own retail stores and its own agents. 


HE COMMISSION has overruled a motion 
that a complaint against a group of organized 
advertising agencies and publishers be dismissed 
for lack of jurisdiction. Commissioner Hum- 
phrey was not in accord with this ruling ofthe 
Commission, and filed a memorandum of dissent. 
In this case it is charged that the advertising ° 
agencies have practiced unfair competition in 
connection with the handling of advertising 
matter. Commissioner Humphrey contends that 
the agreements and practices alleged “do not 
constitute a method of competition in commerce 
... it is service”; that they do not constitute 
a method of competition, for the Commission 
“has no power over the commissions that the 
newspapers may pay to their agencies”; that 
advertising agencies may compete with each 
other, but the uniform commissions paid by 
newspapers for their service is not a method of 
competition among them. It may be, he says, 
that some advertising agencies desire to main- 
tain a system of rebates to advertisers of por- 
tions of the commissions paid to them by news- 
papers, but “admitted that such practices would 
be unfair, it is not a method of competition im 
commerce, and the Federal Trade Commission 
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This is the 
telephone that 
WesternElec-_ 
tric built. “Z7~ 





This is the shell 
that inclosed the re- 
ceiver on the tele- 
phone that Western 
Electric built. 






SINCE 1882 


NATION’S BUSINESS 85 


“THE -HOUSE: THAT: 
JACK: BUF 


— and your telephone 
























OU recall the chain of events in 
the House that Jack Built—one 
thing leading to another? When it 
comes to the Telephone that Western 
Electric Built you find the same sort 
of chain. 
At Western Electric skilled artisans 
carry the work of making the Bell 
telephone on through all its stages. 


TH 


MANUFACTURERS 


| 
| 
This is the lead that 
formed the mould, ... 
| 
{ 


When writing to Western Evectric Company please mention Nation’s Business 




















































This is the plant 
that made the gas 
Hi that heated the 
i| lead that formed 
the mould that 
made the shell that 
inclosed the re- 
ceiver on the tele- 
phone that West- 
ern Electric built. 





Industries within an industry have 
been developed here—not only a fac- 
tory for producing the many types of 
telephone equipment, but also a tool 
factory, a rubber mill, a cable shop, 
a wire-drawing plant and many others. 

For all the world it is like a fairy 
tale come true. But on how vasta 
scale—the fact greater than the fancy. 
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FOR THE BELL SYSTEM 
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Would you have your letters 
written in longhand? 


Why— 
have stamps affixed by hand? | 


Why continue an old and wasteful habit of handling 
stamps when a new and economical method is offered? 
















The Multipost affixes stamps four times as fast as by 
hand. It keeps them in one safe place and protects 
them against loss and spoilage. Because it automat- 
ically counts each one used, it makes stamp accounting 
possible. It discourages stamp misuse _and re- 
moves a source of laxity and loose habits con- 
cerning money matters. 


The New Superior 


MULTIPOST 


The savings in time, labor and stamps soon 
pay for the Multipost in any office. There- 
after, its savings are net profit. 





That is to say nothing of the cleanliness, 
orderliness and businesslike control which 
accompany its use. 


You would not do without the modern ad- 
vantages of a typewriter. Why do without 
a Multipost? 


Prove its advantages in your own office. 


Nothing is gained by waiting—so send us 
the handy coupon below. 





The Multipost Co. 


Rochester, New York 


THE MULTIPOST CO., Dept. B3, Rochester, N. Y. 
I have checked below what I would like to have you do for me. 
[_] Send Catalog. 
[ } Send New Superior Multipost on free trial. 


Individual aS De. ita, ey ht aa 


| 


| 
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would have no power to prevent such prac- 
j tices.” He concludes that 


There is not, in my judgment, a single fact; 
either in the record or in the argument of 
counsel, to justify making the various news- 
papers parties to this action. If the facts 
show anything on this point, it is that the 
newspapers are the victims and not the par- 
ticipants in this controversy. 

This whole case may be summed up in the 
statement that it is the effort of a very few 
large advertisers to coerce the newspapers to 
give to them a rebate equal to the commis- 
sion that the newspaper pays to its advertis- 
ing agencies. In cther words, it is an effort 
on the part of certain large advertisers to 
compel the newspapers to grant them special 
privileges. Certainly the newspapers may 
fairly refuse to make.such unfair discrimina- 
tion in favor of a few powerful advertisers. 

The practices and methods followed by the 
newspapers in this controversy are exactly 
analogous to the methods and practices of the 
insurance business of the country and all other 
businesses conducted on a commission basis. 


FTER trade practice submittal conference 
with representative retail furniture dealers 


|of New York City, the Commission has ap- 
proved rules adopted by the retail dealers for 
describing and marking furniture offered for 
sale to the public. All furniture manufacturers, 
furniture dealers, and the trade associations will 
be invited by the Commission to subscribe to 
the approved rules, the Commission has an- 
|nounced. The rules are as follows: 


I. Furniture in which exposed surfaces are 
of one wood shall be designated by the name 
of the wood. II. Furniture in which the ex- 
posed surfaces are of more than one kind of 
wood shall be designated by the names of 
the principal woods used. Interpretation of 
Rules: 1. Exposed surfaces mean those parts 
of a piece of furniture which are exposed to 
view when the piece is placed in the generally 
accepted position for use. 2. The exposed 
surfaces of all furniture or parts thereof 
represented as solid shall be of solid wood of 
the kind or kinds designated. If veneered on 
the same wood, it may be designated as a 
wood of that particular kind. If veneered on 
a different wood, it shall be described as 
veneered. 3. Cabinet woods, used for decora- 
tive purposes where the effect is solely to add 
to the artistic value, shall be named as decora- 
tions only. 4. A wood popularly regarded as 
of lesser value, if its use is essential to con- 
struction, need not be named under Rule II, 
if less than a substantial amount is used on 
exposed surfaces. 5. A wood popularly re- 
garded as of higher value, shall not be named 
under Rule II, if an insubstantial amount of 
that wood is used, except as provided in 
Interpretation 3, above. 6. Designations shall 
be made in the caption or body of each parti- 
cular description. without qualification else- 
where.. .7. The word “Finish” to designate 
color, shall only be used as a description, fol- 
lowing-the name of the wood used. 8. Where 
furniture is catalogued, tagged, labelled, ad- 
vertised, or sold, by retailers, it shall be in ac- 
cordance with these rules and interpretations. 
9. Where furniture is catalogued, tagged, 
labelled, advertised, invoiced, or. sold, by 
manufacturers, manufacturers’ representatives, 
jobbers or wholesalers, it shall be in accord- 
ance with these rules and interpretations. 10. 
The above rules need not apply to antique 
furniture. 


| Beemer am included complaints against @ 


wholesale confectioners association 


Trenton, a “plateless engraving” company of 
Louis, a meat-packing company of Chicago, @ 
stocking company of New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, and a roofing company of Detroit. 


Unfair competition was charged against the 


confectioners association. Dismissal of the case 
| was ordered for the reason that “the record dis 
| closes but one act of unfair competition com 
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mitted by respondent, and that about three 
weeks thereafter, to wit: about September 1, 
1923, the association ceased to function and is 
not now in existence.” 

Use of the words “engraved” or “embossed” 
to describe products made by a so-called “plate- 
less engraving” process was misleading, the 
Commission charged in its complaint against 
the St. Louis company. This concern prints 
social and business stationery by a special 
process requiring inked type and the application 
of a chemical to the ink while it is still wet. 
After baking, the finished product closely re- 
sembles genuine engraving in appearance, the 
Commission explains. 

The complaint was dismissed when the 
company made a stipulation with the Com- 


~ mission, and dropped the word “engraving” 


from its corporate name. 

A charge of acquiring the whole of the com- 
mon or voting capital stock of a competitor, 
“thereby effecting a lessening of competition 
between the two companies,” was issued against 
the meat-packing concern. 

On recommendation of the Commission’s 
chief counsel, this -complaint was dismissed 
for the reason that further proceeding was 
obviated through an order of the United 
States District Court, Southern District of 
New York, whereby the concern divested itself 
of the stock alleged to have been unlawfully 
acquired. 

Charges of cooperating with retail dealers in 
applying an alleged resale price maintenance 
plan were not supported py the evidence in the 
case against the stocking company, the Commis- 
sion reports in announcing its dismissal of the 
case. 

Because the Commission found that the roof- 
ing company has abandoned the alleged practice 
of misleading the public into the erroneous be- 
lief that some of its advertised products had 
come from surplus stocks of the United States 
Government, it has dismissed the complaint. 
The notice of dismissal also explains that the 
company is no longer engaged in interstate 
commerce. 


*"ISHE Commission has completed the investi- 

gation requested by the Senate with regard 
to the relations of two tobacco companies, the 
methods alleged to have been used by them in 
their fight against competing cooperative mar- 
keting associations, and “also particularly to 
investigate any agreements or arrangements 
made by said companies to embarrass or injure 
any such cooperative associations or to cause 
discouragement or breaches of contracts be- 
tween’ growers, members, and the said co- 
operative associations.” 

In its findings of fact, submitted to the Presi- 
dent, the Commission reports that it found no 
evidence of “illegal agreements, combinations or 
conspiracies” between the two companies “with 
respect to the buying and selling of tobacco 
and. tobacco. products. 

The findings, which were based on the 
analysis of comparative price data, do not 
‘substantiate the charge, the report of the Com- 
mission says, that. the two companies -have 
paid discriminatory prices for divided or 
split-crop lots of leaf tobacco. 





- SGealing Slip; a woodcut by- Herbert Pullinger 
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AMERICA’S TRADE CURRENTS 


ROM San Francisco, New Orleans, Boston, Chicago 

—from every commercial center of importance in 
the United States and in the world—currents of trade 
flow to and from and through New York. 


In this commerce, the interests of the banker and the 
merchant or producer are inseparable and interdepend- 
ent. Let business-suffer and banking feels the effect; 
when trade prospers both banker and. customer profit 
thereby. | 

The Irving-Columbia’s Out-of-Town Office is a con- 
tribution to the promotion of commerce. ‘This Office, 
in the Woolworth Building, New York City, is a bank- 
ing unit devoted to facilitating the business interests of 
customers in the United States outside of New York. 

Its officers, by maintaining close personal contact with 
all parts of the country, keep constantly informed on 
business conditions in various sections, and thus are able 
to give each transaction that quality of understanding so 
important to the customer’s interest. 

Possessing in its own organization every banking, invest- 
ment and trust service, the Out-of-Town Office, for all cus- 
tomer purposes, is a complete bank in itself. And it offers to 
customers all the facilities, world-wide connections and total 
resources of our entire institution, 


IRVING BANK-COLUMBIA 


TRUST COMPANY 
New York 























Culture, noodles and hair tonic! 


CHEWING GUM, culture, crickets, crime, eggs, fish, hair tonic, lace, noodles—how 
did we come to talk of all these things? 


Yet we did, for there they all are, with hundreds of other subjects, in the Index of 
Nation’s Business for the year 1925. And all of them had a business idea, 


Readers use this Index as a reference source for material for business speeches and 
interviews and luncheon discussions; for material for selling talks and sales letters; for 
economic information in brief form to pass on in bulletins to employees. 


A copy of the Index for 1925 is free to you. If you want a copy of the 1924 Index, 
you may have that, too. Address Nation’s Business, Washington. 


1925 INDEX of NATION’S BUSINESS 
FREE TO YOU ON REQUEST 
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Naturally preferred 

4 
AMONG MEN who can well afford) any ciga- 
rette they choose, there is a decided preference 
for Fatimas. They have learned that to pay 
less is to get less, to pay more, extravagance 














What a whale of a difference just a few cents make 





Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co. 














IF YOU HAVE A 


FILING PROBIEY 


Don't Fail to Send 
for a Copy of This 


FREE BOOK 
"ADVERTISING 


Shows how to increase sales and decrease 
selling costs. 
“Wonderful Stuff!” is echoed by all who have 
read it. “Recently I invested in a set of business 
books that cost a lot of money,” wrote one;— 
“But I got more real benefit from your little’book 
than from all of them!” 


Aad, now, all you have te do to get YOUR COPY is to clip out this advertbe- 
rand, par to pour cegular Dunes; letterhead, and mail 1 to the 





HIS BINDER has 

space for a dozen 
copies of NATION’S 
BUSINESS. It is bound 
in black and embossed 
in gold—is an orna- 
ment tothe handsomest 
desk or bookcase, but 
unlike most ornaments 
is useful. It will keep 
each copy clean and in 
place so that you can 
always find it. 


Cloth bound $2.50, and 
will be sent to you post- 
paid on receipt of that 
amount. 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


Washington 
ELLIOTI 


\DDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
+9 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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AComment on Our 
Budéget Article 


HE FOLLOWING comment on Representa. 

tive Martin B. Madden’s budget article ap- 
peared in a recent edition of the Waukegan 
(Ill.) Daily Sun. It comes from Representative 
Madden’s own state. 

“Some sensational and stunning assertions 
on wages, taxes, and rents were broadcast in 
NatTion’s Business, the official organ of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 

“Whoever holds the purse strings rules a 
nation; hence, serious attention must be given 
to the assertion of Congressman Martin B, 
Madden, chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House. He does not tell where he. 
got his figures or the place where the practices 
he outlines exist. The Sum fears injustice is 
done many localities, especially Lake County; 
hence, the Sun would be pleased to have owners, 
contractors, bricklayers and plasterers present 
for publication the local figures and practices, 
The Sun’s impression is that costs may exceed 
pre-war figures by double; however, its surmise 
is that four times is too high for Lake County, 

“Madden is credited with the representations 


| that bricklayers now get $23 per thousand for 
| laying bricks for which they got $1.60 prior 


to the World War and that plasterers now get 
over 80 cents per square yard for plastering that 
they got a quarter a yard for before the war. 

“Madden’s wage scale looks more like before 
the Civil War than the World War; hence, the 
Sun would like from Nartron’s Business and 
Madden the locality where such wages and 
practices existed and now exist. 


Madden Probably Correct 


“FINHE SUN is willing to admit that probably 
Congressman Madden proves his point but 


| the Sun fears his assertions may handicap local 
| building and do injustice locally; hence, the 


Sun believes the local facts should be published 
just as soon as experts will provide the same. 

“The Sun fancies all will think twice before 
promoting and authorizing new projects for 
pavements, highways, public buildings, and any 
unnecessary projects that may involve bond 
issues and increased taxation to pay off the 
bonds and interest on the same. ‘Too many 


| apparently think the landlord pays the taxes, 
| so why worry about voting against public 





oO. 


officials who cause new or increased taxes? The 
Republican leaders at Washington seem deter- 
mined to educate everybody on the tax burden; 
hence the Sun cooperates by directing attention 


| to the following quotation from Nartion’s Busi- 


NESS: 

“ ‘Building costs are much higher than they 
ever were. An analysis of what enters into 
the cost might not be amiss at this point. Be- 
fore the war, bricklayers, for example, 
something like 2,500 bricks a day in a 12-inch 
wall and received $4 a day for their work. To- 
day, I understand they lay 650 bricks and fe 
ceive $12 and $16 a day. A plasterer before 
the war put on 150 yards of plaster a day and 
received from $3 to $4 a day, whereas, now he 
puts on 30 yards and receives $25. E 

“<The cost of everything else entering into 
building and construction is in proportion to 
this, and hence it is readily seen that the build- 
ing costs four times as much as it formerly did. 
Therefore, the rents are correspondingly high, 5 
that the fact is that the man who pays 
rent pays the tax, for in addition to the build 
ing cost the tax is added to the rent. So the 
citizen who is not called upon to file a schedule 
indicating his income, must realize that the 
burden of taxation falls upon him. If he cou 
get that clearly in his mind and act accord- 
ingly, the costs of rents and of commoditi 
which he is called upon to pay for out of 
meager income would be reduced to the extent 
that the cost of building construction and tax 
tion is excessive. 

“<But it is not confined to building construt 
tion and taxes; it applies everywhere.’ ” 
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Who Will Answer 
This Question? 


N INTERESTING and very pleasant | 
A part of the work of the editor of this 
magazine is the reading of letters from sub- | 
scribers. They seem to be written in a} 
spirit of friendship and of confidence and 
faith that almost arouses any trace of emo- 
tion and sentiment that has survived the 
years. Here is one that came to the desk a 
few days ago in which the correspondent 
simply and directly states a real problem 
confronting his business and his home. With- 
out giving the name of the Ohio town or the 
correspondent we quote: 


I was just wondering if Nation’s BusI- | 
wess could give us any ideas as to how to build | 
up our town and county. We have a small 
town of 2,500 people. We have passed through 
an oil boom, the war, etc., and are now at a 
stage of rather slow business. We want to 
produce something, ship it out and have money 
come in, No factories here of any kind. 

We are located on a narrow-gauge railroad 
which may soon be abandoned. We are 23 miles 
on a hard-surfaced road from the National 
highway. This means that any factory we 
could have here would have to make something 
that could be shipped by parcel post or express. 

Our young people leave here just as soon as 
they are through school. We want to keep 
them here. The only way we can do it is to 
find a way for them to make a living. The 
question is what could be manufactured in a 
town of this kind. Perhaps you can suggest 
some lines that would be possibilities. It would 
then be up to us to get in touch with such 
a factory or start one here. 

It looks to me as though the small town is 
a very important’ cog in the wheel of the 
U.S. A. City life has its advantages and many 
undesirable features. More real home life and 
contentment, I think, are found in the smaller 
towns. The Main Streets are just as im- 
portant as the Broadways. 

I suppose: many towns such as this are up 
against the same problem. Cities draw. Many 
would rather exist in a crowded city than live 
ina small town. Many are compelled to. 

Has NatTion’s BusINEss given any thought 
to it? Maybe there is a department that 
handles that subject. : 

S.0.S. Our Main Street needs more traffic. 


Almost every one to whom we showed this | 
letter at once offered a solution. ‘Why | 
doesn’t he move?” was the one we heard 
most often. Moving in this case means giv- 
ing up his home, giving up his friends—a 
complete transplanting. It can be seen that 
this man is one who loves his community 
and loves the people who built it. Most 
likely his father and mother had lived there 
before him, had invested their savings there, 
had given their lives and their hopes to it. 
He is the kind of man who can’t easily 
throw aside these memories and traditions 
and wholly pull up stakes. 

Others suggest that the town could be 
brought back to business life by the building 
of small industries, as he suggests—glove 
factories, clothing and shoe factories. It 
probably has a labor market for such work. 

he visitor to whom we showed the letter 
said that the correspondent should get the 
factory idea out of his mind entirely, that 
ihe solution of the town’s problem would lie 
mm better agricultural development in the 
reighborhood, better merchandising by the 
tie eeople—making the town more attrac- 
ve for the farmers and their wives of its 
natural trade territory. 

What's the answer? 


Who can help solve 
this man’s problem ? j 
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Why some executives 


show uncanny judgment 


OME men seem to “‘guess”’ right every 

time. Never a question of policy or 
the shaping of a plan comes up for dis- 
cussion but what they seem to show 
uncanny judgment in choosing the right 
course. 


Why they “guess” right 
These men do not guess. Neither do they 
play lucky hunches. They know their 
businesses from the factory cornerstone 
to the smallest dealer in their most dis- 
tant territory. Their businesses keep no 
secrets from them. 


These executives invariably use mechan- 
ical accounting methods to keep their 
businesses transparent. 


Mechanical ac- 






Kindly send 


to 


Powers Accounting Machine Corp. 
115 Broadway, New York City. 


“Analyzing Sales 
and Production Mechanically,’ 


counting methods offer a quick, easy, 
low-cost means of keeping up to date on 
the daily functioning of the modern 
business organization. 


Judge for yourself 

How executives in a number of represen- 
tative business concerns use Powers 
Mechanical Accounting Equipment to 
analyze sales and production is interest- 
ingly told in the illustrated portfolio— 
“‘Analyzing Sales and Production 
Mechanically.’’ Examine this port- 
folio and judge for yourself. 


Portfolio on request 


Have your secretary send in the coupon 
below, attached to your letterhead. The 
portfolio, ‘‘Analyzing Sales and Pro- 
duction Mechanically” will be for- 
warded in return. 


Powers Accounting Machine Corp. 
115 Broadway, New York City 











Our letterhead is attached herewith. We understand that this 
portfolio will be sent without obligation to us. 


When writing to Powers Accountinc Macuine Corp. please mention Nation’s Business 
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In New York City 


The garage of 

The Automobile Club of America 
The warehouse of 

J.C. Penny Co. 
Three car repair shops of 

The Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Co. 
Three plants of 

Borden’s Farm Products Co. 
La Studio Building of 

mopolitan Motion Picture Studio 

The repair shops of 

The New York Edison Co. 


are among the favorably known institutions 
using Skinner Bros. Steam Coil Heaters. 





This heating equipment could not enjoy 
such marked preference if its performance 
did not prove its excellence. 

Likewise 


im every industrial center are 


Skinner Bros. Steam Coil Heaters receiving | 


the endorsements of America’s Leaders in 
Industry. 





The New Improved Skinner Bros 
Two Fan Four [nlet Steam Coil Heater 


Built in various sizes to meet every re- 
quirement of the modern industrial 
building. 


We also build Skinner Bros. Direct Fired 
Heaters for use where steam is not avail- 
able, and Skinner Bros. Light Weight 
Copper Tube Heaters which are rap- 
idly receiving acceptance everywheres 


Our heating and ventilating engineers 
will gladly confer with you—and with- 
out obligation. 


Shall we send you our latest catalog and > 
literature? 


Skinner Bros. 


Manufacturing Co., Inc. Yas Z. RIPLEY, professor of 


Designers, Engineers, Manufacturers 
Serving Industry for More than a Third of a Century 


Home Office and Factories 
1430 S. Vandeventer Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Eastern Office and Factories 
120 Bayway, ELIZABETH, N. J. 


SALES OFFICES AND BRANCHES 
IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Comments from the: Trade Journals 
By WM. BOYD CRAIG 


_ HE. TEXTILE industry will gladly subsi- 
dize, or adequately perpetuate the memory 

of, any woman who can appreciably and per- 
manently lengthen and widen women’s skirts,” 
says Textile World. It continues: “Manufac- 
turers and merchants are practical and credulous 
men who ‘are from Missouri’ whenever ap- 
proached by individuals who profess ability to 
control style in women’s costume and fabrics.” 
“Also from Missouri is Mrs. John B. Hen- 





derson, who has proclaimed her disgust at the 
short skirts and the form-fitting costumes that 


| are now in vogue for the female sex, and who 


| 


proposes to arouse the National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the Daughters of the Revolu- 


| tion and numerous other women’s organizations, 


to cooperate in a corrective style movement. 
Mrs. Henderson is the widow of a former 
Senator from Missouri 

“If motivated solely by self-interest textile 
manufacturers catering to the women’s trade 
would not only applaud but actively second 





and subsidize propaganda of this character that 
was likely to succeed, for the beneficial effect 
upon the industry of an inch added to the 
length of a Chinaman’s shirt would be slight as 
compared with the vast increase in demand for 
textiles that would follow substantial increase 
in length and fullness of women’s dresses. 

“But neither self-interest nor a flair for the 
artistic can blind textile men to the fact that 
something more substantial than sex appeal is 
responsible for the universal vogue of these 
style creations, and that any changes to less 
hygienic and comfortable styles sponsored by 
Mrs. Henderson will succumb to ridicule unless 
they also are sponsored by the mythical and 
all-powerful ‘they’ of Paris. 

“Tt will be well for textile men to cultivate 
the mythical ‘they’ of Paris and abandon hope 
of style relief via the Mrs. Henderson.” 

Tobacco World is also interested in Mrs. 
Henderson’s attitude, because she also criticized 
smoking by the female sex. This journal finds 
some solace in the fact that “leaders of wo- 
}men’s organizations in Philadelphia, when ap- 
| proached on the subject did not wax very. en- 
| thusiastic, the opinions being about evenly 
| divided as to the dangers of short skirts and 
| cigarette smoking.’ 





'Prof. Ripley Sees New Dangers 
| For Non-Voting-Stock Owners 


po- 

litical economy at Harvard University, 
started a discussion on financial methods when 
he wrote “From Main Street to Wall Street,” 


which appeared in the Atlantic Monthly. 
Echoes of the discussion are to be found in 
various trade and business journals. His arti- 


cle was in a sense a revision of a speech made 
earlier before the Academy of Political Science, 
and quoted in part in these columns of Na- 
TION’s BUSINESS. 
Professor Ripley sees 
of stock ownership, in 


danger in the diffusion 
that it lessens the re- 





| sponsibility on the part of the owner for use 


| of the money thus employed. 


He writes: “The movement has been called 
° 


an ‘economic revolution’—the passing of own- 
ership ‘from Main Street to Wall Street.’ 

“Suppose that the ownership of many in- 
dustrial plants, great and small, continues te 
reside all through the countryside, but that 
the lodgment of the power of direction has 
shifted to the great financial centers. Is there 
no smoldering spark in this matter of corporate 
control which may some day flare up as a 
political issue of the first order? I do not 
look to sentinels of the Republic or to antj- 
syndicalist laws for the ultimate safeguarding 
of our institutions. Our security, in the last 
instance, must rest upon the ever-wider preva- 
lence of what Lord Bacon held to be the ‘clear 
and round dealing among men.’ With that as- 
sured, we may quite confidently leave all the 
rest to take care of itself.” 

Professor Ripley cited as an example of the 
questionable value of financial management. the 
recent financing of the Dodge Company by 
Dillon, Read & Company. He pointed out that 
the financing company bought the stock of the 
automobile firm and then turned around and 
sold new stock at a large profit, but kept the 
voting stock and hence the management. 
Professor Ripley said that the transaction was a 
good example of eating your cake and having 
it too. 

Review of Reviews carries an article on the 
rise of one of the partners of this firm, Clarence 


Dillon. His views on the subject of banker 
management are reprinted, as follows: “The 
country can reap only benefit from _ banker 


ownership, according to Clarence Dillon, as the 
public is thus assured of a champion in the 
councils of corporations.” 

Henry Ford, writing in The Saturday Evening 
Post, takes a cross-slant at the subject of finan- 
cial vs. industrial management, as follows: 

“Industrial plants become obsolete more 
rapidly today than ever before because dis- 
coveries are numerous and improvements come 
fast. Plants that financiers would gobble up as 
good things the modern engineer would not 
touch; he knows how far they fall short of the 
best 

“But even this backward kind of standardiza- 
tion defeats itself; it does not in the end 
actually throttle initiative. The industrial road 
is now so wide that young men can pass the 
slow coaches. That is probably the main reason 





for the control of business ceasing to be financial 
and becoming industrial. Under financial con 
trol mechanical progress lags; under industtl 
control it goes forward. All the going concert 
show industrial management; most of the ailing 
ones show financial management. Therein, # 
that fact, lies the modern young man’s hope. 
Paint, Oil and Chemical Review sees im 
situation the same danger that Professor Ripley 
pointed out. It says: “The writer shows 
the result of this laissez faire policy is to 
the profits of business very largely in the 
of a very small body of men while the investing 
public get a meager interest rate and have 
lutely nothing to do with the control. The 
way of curing such a condition is to refuse @ 
invest in a corporation handled by an 
company or to refuse to take preferred stow 
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MACHINES 
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Remington-made 


Paragon Ribbons | sendy and only Reming- 
and ton, today meets every office 


: problem with a writing machine 
Red ae Carbon for every purpose. For executive 
apers 


offices and under every condition 
always make good 


where quiet is desirable, for the 
. general office where correspond- 
ampressions 


ence machines must withstand 
severe service, for stencil cutting 
and tabulating, for the personal 
use of executives and salesmen, for 
bookkeeping, costaccounting,pay- 
roll work—for each service there 
is exactly the right Remington. 
Consider the great advantages 
of standardizing on Remington 
machines. One great organization 





A Remington for Every Purpose 


back of your entire office equip- 
ment, one service, one responsibil- 
ity for your office machine effi- 
ciency. Remington alone can offer 
this coverage of all your office 
needs. 


Whatever your requirements 
may be, whether they include the 
complete Remington line or only 
certain of its units, we are in ex- 
ceptional position to solve your 
problems. We offer you Reming- 
ton service with all the attendant 
advantages of standardization un- 
der the one famous name. Branch- 
es in all principal cities of the 
world are ready to assist you. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY ~ 374 BROADWAY, New YorK 
Branches Everywhere 
Remington Typewriter Company of Canada, Limited, 68 King Street West, Toronto 











When writing to Remincton Tyeewriter Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Constructive 
Auditing 


An independent audit is to be regarded always 
as the means to valuable advice from the audi- 
tor or auditing firm. 


Too often, auditing service ends with the report 
of the financial condition of (name) as of (date). 


Auditors should be equipped—and should be 
employed—to offer recommendations in con- 
nection with method, policies, financing, etc.; 
to furnish comparative statistics intelligently 
prepared; to point out how mistakes and waste 
may be eliminated, and pitfalls avoided. 


Of course, every audit should be a Detailed 
Audit. But whether it be Detailed, Semi- 
Detailed or Balance Sheet, itcan, and should 
be made to, serve as the basis not only of the 
financial report, but also of constructive help. 
With the business man’s appreciative under- 
standing of this help, and the cooperation of 
progressive Public Accountants, Auditing be- 
comes Constructive and offers its greatest 
value. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS anv AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 
BUFFALO CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS ST. PAUL JACKSON 
ROCHESTER TOLEDO KALAMAZOO DAVENPORT MIAMI 
BOSTON COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH sT. Louis TAMPA 
PROVIDENCE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING KANSAS CITY DALLAS 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON eRe OMAHA HOUSTON 
BALTIMORE CANTON CHICAGO DENVER FORT WORTH 
WASHINGTON DAYTON MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO SAN ANTONIO 
RICHMOND LOUISVILLE INDIANAPOLIS LOS ANGELES waco 
MEMPHIS ATLANTA 























Maybe you do— 


THERE are more advertisers in this March number than 
in any other issue in the fourteen years’ life of NaTion’s 
Business. Look over what they say. They advertise to 
you because they think you need what they’ve got to sell. 
Maybe you do. There should be one magazine whose pages 
constitute practically a directory of the best business firms 
in the country. Look over the pagesof Nation’s BusINEss 
with this in mind. 
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while the real stock, on which ‘good money’ is 
made, is all held by the promoters. 

“We may be old fashioned in the paint busi- 
ness, but we believe one of the best resolutions 
we can make is that we shall continue to run 
our own paint factories on their own bases 
with our own capital except for the necessary 
bank facilities to which every business js 
properly entitled.” 

Engineering News-Record is also apprehensive 
of the non-owning type of control. It says: 
| “Every sign points to the belief on the part of 
| the financier, and his sinister adviser, the cor- 
poration lawyer, that in the holding company 
is being developed the machinery which is at 
once safe, legal and profitable for the fortunate 
few. In so far as the public utilities are con- 
cerned, there is mucn to be said for the technical 
efficiency of the holding company. It concen- 
| trates management in intelligent and trained 
experts, it reduces overhead and it pools pur- 
| chases and, during successful operation at least, 
| it rewards the consumer in reduced rates. But 
| against this it sets up a non-resident directorate 
| out of touch with the consumer, and it rests real 
poorer in an impersonal financial entity most 
| difficult of supervision by the public. Even the 
| most bigoted private ownership advocate realizes 
| that the only answer to privileged monopoly is 
| public control. It requires no prescience to 
| predict that the next few years will see a grow- 
| ing effort on the part of the people to check 
| the financial operators who are moving so fast 
| toward the accumulation of the highly profit- 
| able voting shares in large and diversified hold- 
| ing companies, the capital for which is furnished 
| by stock- and bondholders who have no voice in 
| management and in many cases only a depre- 
| ciated equity in the overcapitalized property.” 


On the Growth of Utilities 


ICHIGAN INVESTOR carries some inter- 

esting statistics in an article on the growth 
of the public utility industry. To quote: “Ap- 
| proximately $1,500,000,000 of new capital was 
| provided by the investors of the country for the 
public industry during 1925. It is estimated 
that the present total capitalization of the in- 
dustry in the United States is approximately 
| $20,000,000,000, which is exceeded only by the 
| capitalization of the steam railroads and is prac- 
| tically twice that of the next largest industry, 
| iron and steel.” 

“The> New York Stock Exchange can safe- 
| guard owners of non-voting common stocks as 
| well as others by insisting upon full and frank 
| publicity on corporate developments affecting 
| the value of such securities, in the opinion of 
| William J. Curtis, an attorney of veteran ex- 
| perience in problems of corporation law and 
| management,” says the New York World, and 
also: 

“Mr. Curtis, who was for forty years a 
member of the law firm of Sullivan & Crom- 
well, and is now counsel to the firm of Curtis, 
Fosdick & Belknap, agrees with Professor Ripley 
that voting rights are theoretically desirable, but 
he points out, as do many experienced bankers 
and executives, that such rights are of little 
practical value since they are used so seldom. 

“Mr. Curtis contends that as monthly infor- 
mation is available for directors, there is no 
valid reason why it should not go to stock- 
holders. 

“The Stock Exchange is investigating the 
question and it has been scheduled for discus- 
sion by the Governors of the Investment Bank- 
ers’ Association.” 

The New York Journal of Commerce sums up 
the case as follows: 

“There has been a good deal of sound and 
|fury of late over the question whether stock- 
| holders are not being ‘disfranchised.’ Discus- 
|sion of the matter originated in the fact that 
| many concerns had fallen into the habit of issu- 
ing a small amount of ‘Class B’ stock or shares 
| designated in some other fashion to which alone 
| is given the power of voting, while the great 
| bulk of capital in so far as not obtained from 
| bonds or preferred stock is obtained through 
| ‘Class A’ issues. These are deprived of voting 














When writing to Ernst & Ernst please mention Nation’s Business 
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- To the Policy-Holders of 





New York Life Insurance Co. 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


A Mutual Organization 


Incorporated Under the 
Founded in 1845 


Laws ef New York 





IFE Insurance is not a commodity; it is service, scientific soctal service. Its beneficence, however, is not limited to pay- 

ing death-claims. It touches society at many points and renders many services of which few people ever think. 

As policy-holders you are public benefactors, not merely because you have protected society by protecting your depend- 

ents, but because you are advancing human efficiency and human. happiness through the beneficent activities of this 
Company’s assets. ; 


The assets of this Company benefit both the insured and the uninsured. They reach all—even as the rain falls on the 
just and on the unjust. 


In the year 1925 the Finance Committee invested in securities that demanded discrimination and judgment 


$151,371,950.10, to yield on the average, 5.36% 


Analyze that total and you at once see how widely and directly it touches 


In bonds secured by mortgages on railroads, covering mileage 
and helps the community at large. This is the picture: located in 31 States and the District of Columbia.......... $10,975,826.37 
MUNICIPAL BONDS: A capital investment of $1,044,177.06, to yield This Company has long been a large investor in Railroad Bonds. It 
4-33%» fought vigorously to secure the Transportation Act of 1920 under which 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES: During 1925 the Committee made the railroads of the country have been rehabilitated. The twenty-one 
6,895 separate mortgage loans in forty-one States, the District of Colum- millions and over invested in 1925 is a part of the total which appears 


: : O7 . in the balance-sheet below, $325,062,694.07. That total is in turn a 
eet atl coe ata alee to yield 5.877%. . These part of the service to the country which is constantly being rendered by 


5,151 Loans on residential property, representing a capital investment of the railroads. 
$28, 


562,173.86, accommodating 5,940 families. PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS: Here in 1925 the Committee made a capital 
635 Loans on apartment and housing projects, a capital investment of SEs £8rc 276 fais rigid o7 fol . 
$26,327,240.00 accommodating 8,117 families. A total of 14,057 families. investment of $35,376,644.27, to yield 5.04%, as follows: 
170 Loans on business properties, a capital investment of $32,801,731.10. In bonds secured by mortgages on gas, electric light and power 
939 Loans on farms, a capital investment of $5,843,608.26. PURO ae vs ki ss. ib dan es occaenkeeehaeeee ese eeeceees $25,605,115.07 
Capital soundly invested in Mortgages on Real Estate is safe; it yields In bonds secured by mortgages on telephone properties......... 9,771,5 
good return, and renders a genuine public service. Your investment 
in mortgages of over ninety-three million dollars in the year 1925 appears 
in the balance-sheet below as part of your total investment in mortgages 


Public Utility enterprises represent a relatively recent development, 
and are closely allied to all the comforts, conveniences and necessities 
: of present-day life. Your investments in bonds of this class in the year 
amounting to $353,627,202.42. That total is divided into exactly the 1925 represent properties operating in twenty-five States in which dwell 
classifications I have made of the investments of 1925 and is all equally approximately 73,000,000 people. These institutions have 13,000,000 
useful. consumers, and a fixed capital investment of three thousand million 
RAILROAD BONDS: In this class of securities the Committee in 1925 dollars. Through your investment of over thirty-five million dollars in 
made a capital investment of $21,416,375.55 to yield 4.99%, as follows: 5995, and your earlier investments of the same sort you have become a 
In bonds secured by mortgages on bridge and terminal properties. .$1,558,365.00 considerable supporter and a definite part of that pete and indispensable 
In equipment trust certificates secured by locomotives, freight and modern development. Every dollar of the total investment in public 
NE MMM od oko. ou pc oa kvct ocdats--/ SdeekeRE ae aeweis 8,882,184.18 utilities is hard at work adding to the sum of human comfort. 


In the balance-sheet below the activities of the Finance Committee for the year 1925 and in previous years are projected 
on a larger screen. After eighty-one years of business the Company’s assets on December 31, 1925 (taking bonds at 
market value) amounted to $1,149,471,556.02. We are not here considering the strictly Life Insurance function of that 
accumulation, which of course is its first function. We are emphasizing the fact that every dollar of that huge sum is 
working every minute in the public interest; something you as policy-holders seldom think of, something the public is 
scarcely aware of. You insured your lives in this Company primarily to protect your old age and your dependents. You 


performed a good deed. Good deeds go far. They illustrate the truth of what Portia says in the “Merchant of Venice”: 
“How far that little candle throws his beams! So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 
Your policies are separate candles; they shine far—-DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 


EIGHTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Outstanding Insurance, December 31, 1925...................00000.5. $5,219, 000,000.00 
Wee Beene re 80 Baas obese Scape beak ES ano a ak 844, 000,600.00 
Earning power of Assets, including cash in bank, Dec. 31, 1925...... 5.06% 


BALANCE SHEET, January 1, 1926 


Bonds at Market Value as determined by. the Insurance Department, State of New York 





ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Real NN i ge ec ee eh eee ae a oe $8,138,938.97 POE NOW eae. cies sco cdunch vane camel deel teen $891 961,916.00 
irst Morténge Loans— 59.765.525.60 Cheon: Pimeay Tbebi ates. «oa. 0 cikans ccctdecducsdespiwitinus ues 37,107,183.70 
GEMS. 6 eee eee ee eee een een e eer eeeeeneseeees ’ ’ . Dividends lef ith Co » to A lat t Int Eee pe 25,220,081.40 
On Residential and Business Properties.............0:0c0000 meen aees. | po tans ood Read ome... ee 
SR Ea ie ei eden ate NES ENO GRY eg 179,465,848.35 7 Ber Porit <Lete he ~ 
. axes, Salaries, Accounts, etc., due or accrued............6500- 10,694,414.65 
re ManeeG Sitthh:. os. ec ocak cuvuccetadandeue sche 59,836,660.00 aa 
a eas os a hua cee ey & ages 4 325.062,694.07 Additional Reserves... ....-- +0. 20-20+eeecceeseenseeseenneees 24 880,010.00 
Bonds of other Governments, of States and Municipalities. .... . 99 407,262.06 Seats meee te ISDE... occ ccnsepavindcunbaveceetaes ...  55,116,138.00 
» ghana oo ‘Oties Bi am aN pe argc in a a Wy at Reserve for Deferred Dividends. .............--.cseeesceeeeees 507,325.00 
» includin SEs Ve ee Peer ee ae x ’ . s , ; SM ye ree ee x 
ee 40,016,402.99 | Generel Coatingoasy Funds act included ebove pdliiavecie S521 
a aad $1,149,471,556.02 ie a. i, sn ses.o vanes edncin.oacit alien nian 





When writing to New Yorx Lire Insurance Co, please mention Nation’s Business 
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ip men 


at the helm 
~ who feel 


the strain 


7ZEADERS— yes; but far- 

sighted? Perhaps too 
far: eyes on a distant 
future, they brush 
aside nervously the 
warnings of today. 

It is not immortal— 
that tireless-seeming 
heart. Yet rest it, for once, as intelligently 
as you drive it—and you feel the difference 
all year round. 








To hundreds prominent in politics, in 
business, in professional and social life, 


- here is the real secret of the Glen Springs’ 


appeal: not simply the charm of atmos- 
phere and loveliness of setting that 
make even a day’s stay memorable—but 
rather the certain knowledge that here, 
in weeks, real help can be given in re- 
pairing the damages of years. 


High in a thousand acres of fragrant 
pines, here are outdoor sports and bright 
companionship; tempting meals, lei- 
surely eaten, and pine-scented air to 
bring deep sleep at night; but, most im- 
portant of all, here are specialists to 
plan your rest. 

Careful looking over of the whole 
Complex bodily machine, and its mar- 
vellous engine, the heart. Intelligent 
regulation of the triple cycle: Diet— 
Exercise—Sleep. And for taut nerves, 
overdriven bodies, a completer relaxa- 
tion than you have ever known. 

Your own physician probably knows 
the story of this unique Mineral Springs 
and Health Resort, for it works in close 
cooperation with him always. Its radio- 
active mineral springs for kidney and 
digestive troubles, its baths (including 
the only natural Nauheim calcium chlo- 
ride brine bath in America for the treat- 
ment of heart and circulatory disorders) 
are nationally famous. And its guests— 
are different people when they leave! 

Come up this month. Now—when 
spring's first green is showing—you can 
build new vigor for the months to come. 
The coupon will bring you complete 
literature: 


NATION’S 


| 


' OheGLEN SPRINGS 





| 
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Tue Gren Sprincs, 
Warxins Gren, New Yorx 
William E. Lefingwell, President. 


Send me your descriptive booklets. 


€ 
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BUSINESS 


power, although they are usually given a rather 
preferred status (at least as compared with com- 
mon issues) in the matter of dividends. 

“The subject has been under discussion for 
a long time past and was revived not long ago 
by an academic writer who apparently regards 
it as a great discovery of his own. Since then 
the current phases of the situation have been 
considered by a good many newspapers and 
other current publications, and there are symp- 
toms that the subject is likely to provide the 
basis for a kind of crusade. 

“Underlying the whole situation is the ques- 
tion whether, after all, the investor is able and 
willing to take the time to look after his own 
interests, and this is the same question which 
has often come up in connection with political 
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duties and responsibilities. The average voter, 
as is well known, is disinclined to take the 
trouble and spend the time necessary to protect 
himself at the ballot box by voting with a 
reasonable degree of intelligence. If he acts in 
much the same way as regards his financial in- 
terests, there will be as little prospect of tak- 
ing care of- him in that direction as there has 
been of watching over him politically by means 
of direct primaries and other made-to-order 
schemes of various kinds There is nothing in 
any of these projects that will at all serve to 
take the place of due diligence on the part of 
the investor or citizen in his individual capacity. 
That is the long and the short of the whole 
matter, and it is that simple fact which is 50 
widely ignored by professional reformers and by 
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A recent example of American poster art 


Ture Gren Sprincs please mention Nation’s Business 
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Lyon Steel 


LYON STEEL STORAGE EQUIPMENT 


Steel Shelving, Lockers, Boxes and General Steel Storage Equipment 


LYON METALLIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 


Branches and Agents in All Principal Cities 


. SHELVING 





NATION’S 


\ 4 
ihe: 


N some of the buildings of General Elec- 

tric Company you will find every type of 
Lyon Steel Storage Equipment made—shelv- 
ing, lockers, boxes, cabinets. 


From heavy castings to armatures too deli- 
cate for human touch, materials in all stages 


of manufacture are stored on <r Steel 


Shelving—much of it twelve feet high. One 
of the finest electrical libraries in the world 
is stored on Lyon Steel Shelving. Great vaults 
are filled with Lyon Steel Cabinets full of 
drawings. Workers hang their clothes in Lyon 
Steel Lockers.Tool rooms are Lyon equipped. 


Since 1908, this steel storage system has been 
growing year by year, and the first units still 
reflect, after nearly twenty 
years, an up-to-the-minute 
efficiency. For Lyon Steel 


BUSINESS 


General Electric C y 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Storage for G. k. since 1908 


Equipment does not become obsolete. It was 
designed to be flexible in its application. Its 
finish stands long wear. Its ruggedness in- 
sures long life and permits re-arrangement of 
an installation without damage to the equip- 
ment in moving it. 


Your storage needs differ from G. E.’s only 
in detail. You, too, can expand your Lyon 
equipment thirtyfold in any direction you 
wish—in warehouse, tool room, office or stock 
room. 

Lyon Engineering Service 
Lyon Engineers will gladly analyze your stor- 
age needs and present a plan in blue print 
form at no extra cost to you. And whether 
you want one storage unit 





or many, write for Lyon 


Steel Storage Handbook. 
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When writing to 


Lyon Metatiic ManuracturinGc Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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Section of cable, 
showing arrange- 
ment of wires 





The World’s Longest Telephone Cable 


2 fin New York-Chicago telephone cable is now in 
service. It is 861 miles long and cost $25,000,000.’ 
It provides more than 250 telephone circuits, and more 
than 500 telegraph messages can be sent simultane- 
ously with the telephone messages. 


This new cable is an important addition to the tele- 
phone facilities of the country owned by the Bell 
System, which include over 42,000,000 miles of wires, 
16,000,000 poles, 1,900 buildings, and station and 
central office equipment costing over $874,000,000. 


This nation-wide plant, with a book cost of over 
$2,400,000,000, and its nation-wide service, underlie 
Bell System securities. 


The stock of the A. T. & T., parent company of 
the Bell System, can be bought in the open market 
to yield a good return. Write for information. 


“=BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO: inc 


D.F. Heuston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YCRK 


“The People’s 
Messenger’’ 
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Perhaps you'd 
like to send your 


friend this COUPON: 


To the UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Kindly enter the name of the undersigned to receive thirty-six numbers of Natron’s 
Business, one each month, and, in addition, at no extra charge, one copy each year of the 
official transcript containing the addresses delivered by important business and government 
leaders at the annual U. S. Chamber of Commerce Convention in Washington, together 
with, on request, an. annual index of the contents of the preceding year's numbers. I 
enclose remittance for $7.80, which pays in full including postage for the above. 

Name aoe a dace he on oe tee a EN so cihc wh nm 6 is clases ae aiaiaten ae 
Address ate pe ceeceseessassaseosnesasese -< een Seceseces cen eece ons secce 
ee a, fad ab anim el alll en ane Bae § Rie g staat a 

4 3-26 


Set TELEPHONE Securities Co., Inc., please mention Nation’s Business 
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those whose zeal leads them into the treatment 
of symptoms rather than of underlying causes 
of trouble. 

“Tt would seem that what is urgently needed 
above all else is the simple elementary require- 
ment of truth with regard to what is actually 
being done.” 


Raw Rubber Price Stays High; 
Attempts Made to Force Drop 


ECENT developments in the rubber situ- 
uation include hard words, sarcastic com- 
ments, plans for meeting the situation, in- 
vestigations, and numerous statistics of vari- 
ous kinds. 

“Sir Robert Horne’s recent contention that 
no great benefit is derived by the British Goy- 
ernment for the rubber restrictions would seem 
to be corroborated by figures lately compiled 
for the London Economist,” the Index of the 
New York Trust Company says. 

“The most important reason for increasing 
the British output is that the price of rubber 
is high,” declares the London Times, comment- 
ing on the raise of rubber production, “and 
there is no point in allowing non-British pro- 
ducers to obtain all the advantages of the pres- 
ent strong position of the commodity. As re- 
gards the future retention or operation of the 
restriction scheme, it may be stated that no 
decisions, other than those already announced 
by the Colonial Office, have been reached.” 

Automotive Industries makes the point that 
it is “difficult to evaluate correctly the vari- 
ous cross-statements and contradictions which 
are flying back and forth across the watet be- 
tween eminent gentlemen of Great Britain and 
the United States.” 


Manchester Guardian from week to week 








predicts that prices will soon be higher for the 
raw product. 

Literary Digest finds the following sentiment 
coming from the Montreal Daily Star: “America 
might well clear the stage of her loud-voiced 
politicians and let her men of science and econ- 
omists tackle the task.” 

“He who pulls the strings of a shower bath 
generally gets a wetting,” observes Credit. 
“Mr. Hoover has demonstrated this homely 
truth, in his recent campaign of words against 
what he calls the extortionate Rubber Trust. 
So Mr. Hoover, by his short-sighted criticism 
of the Rubber Trust, has strengthened the hands 
of those who are attacking the tariff law, in 
which Mr. Hoover thoroughly believes. We 





believe that the authorities controlling the pro- 
duction and distribution of rubber in the Ma- 
lay Peninsula have a perfect right to manage 
the industry for its own advantage.” : 

“Secretary Hoover instinctively sees things 
from the consumer’s point of view,” says 
Wallaces’ Farmer, and contends that “the farm- 
ers of the United States would like it much 
better if, instead of being so much wo 
about the control of coffee and rubber by 4 
foreign government, he would devote some 0 
his attention to the American control of wheat, 
pork and cotton.” 

Who Is Who in the Grain Trade quotes from 
the Winnipeg (Man.) Grain Trade News: 

“Mr. Hoover is evidently at great pains t@ 
avoid saying plainly that what he proposes © 
a buyers’ combine to meet a sellers’ combine 
The Grain .Trade News is not directly intet 





ested in the rubber controversy, but we @ 
‘attention to the above development becaus 
|we have so frequently pointed out that the 
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inevitable reaction to an attempt to control 
wheat marketing by combines would be the 
formation of buyers’ combines in the importing 
countries.” 

American Grocer, New York, in turn quotes 
the Evening World for the following: = 

“Jt is not trusts, not production restriction, 
not gouging that Mr. Hoover resents—it is the 
trust, the restriction, the gouging that does 
not benefit the privileged class in the United 
States. Rascals are good and bad; the bad 
ones are the other fellows, the good ones are 
ours.” rere 

The Manchester Guardian is authority for 
the following: 

“The restriction scheme, perhaps, should 
never have been introduced, but, once it came 


into operation, American consumers have done | 


a great deal to cause the present high level of 
prices by adopting a hand-to-mouth policy of 
buying. Anglo-American friendship is more im- 
portant than Mincing Lane quotations, and Mr. 


Hoover and his more outspoken supporters have | 


done nothing to improve either.” 


American Speculators Active 


HE BALTIMORE SUN sees at least a plausi- 

bility in the charges of Representatives Black 
and Shallenberger, who held that American spec- 
ulators have a considerable hand in setting the 
high prices which the consumers of rubber are 
paying. 

The Tea and Coffee Trade Journal, in com- 
menting on Secretary Hoover’s stand, points 
out that “we are not by any means so helpless 
as might be supposed. It is the thought that 
those who cannot see any limit to what we will 
stand should ponder well. The American co- 
lossus may be slow, and even difficult to move, 
but once in motion his weight is something to 
keep from under.” 

Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter carries an an- 
nouncement that the Soviet Government has 
offered a prize of $50,000 for a synthetic sub- 
stitute for rubber, and a second prize of $25,- 
000 for the second best substitute. “The com- 
ponent materials must be found within the 
Soviet Union and the experiments carried on in 
Russia. The competition is open only to Rus- 
sian citizens.” 


Solution by Tariff Changes 


OMMERCE AND FINANCE links the dis- 
agreeable present with the distant future in 
the following manner: 

“The marvel is ... that Mr. Hoover should 
select the relatively innocuous and inconsequen- 
tial Stevenson Act, for the defense of which 
much that is logical and convincing can be said, 
as the object of his extraordinary wrath. If 
this devotion of his to the principle of economic 
freedom and to the American consumer is 
wholehearted, why is it not expended in pluck- 
ing the beam out of our own eyes, or at least 
in active support of the movements now spon- 
sored by various bodies, including the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce and the League 
of Nations, to study the removal of obstruc- 
tions in international trade? We have yet had 
no word from him in support of that—one of 
the loftiest aims that has yet. engaged the at- 
tention of business pioneers.” 


Farm Problems Hold Interest 
For Many Beside Politicians 


“\MPOST of these farm relief measures in 
Congress are for the relief of candi- 
dates.” This is the view of The Stockman and 
Farmer, in concluding a discussion of the Iowa 
farmer's troubles. The same publication thinks 
very little of the revised Dickinson Bill, which 
8 in principle a successor to the MeNary- 
ugen Bill. “It isn’t worth anything to 
farmers or anyone else except those who will 
draw the ten thousand a year as members of 
Board.” 

‘ The Prairie Farmer carries the following: 
A surplus, ex-Governor Lowden points out, is 
4 good thing for the nation as a whole. It is 
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Easy to Read 


and 


Full of “Meat” 


COiis new booklet has been prepared for the busy man 

who would like to go into a typical “‘conveyerized” 
plant and see how the system works, but who hasn’t the 
time or opportunity to do it. 


“Modern Conveying in a Typical Manufacturing Plant” takes 
you through a moderate sized Mathews-equipped plant, showing 
you the Floor System and the Overhead System, both gravity and 
power conveyers being illustrated. It explains very briefly what 
the conveyers are used for and how they have proved advanta- 
geous over old methods. It tells what the men think of the system 
and other interesting side-lights. 


Mathews Conveyers are saving money in hundreds of plants, 
representing many of the country’s outstanding industrial successes. 

From the standpoint of conveyer experience, of nation-wide 
service through branch office engineers, and of actual quality built 
into the goods, Mathews should be your unquestioned choice 
when you consider modern conveying for your business. 


Send the coupon for your copy of “Modern Conveying in a 
Typical Manufacturing Plant.” 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY, Ellwood City, Pa. 


(Formerly Mathews Gravity Carrier Company) 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Atlanta, 
Anderson, S. C., New Orleans, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Omaha, Denver, Salt 
Lake City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. Canadian Factory: Port Hope, Ont. 


MATHEWS 


Conveyer Systems 


Increase Plant Profits 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY, Ellwood City, Pa. 


1 You may send me “Modern Conveying” 
[) Please have your District Engineer call 


| Firm 
| 





Individual 


Address a 
N. B. 3-26 


When writing to Matuews Conveyver Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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FOR SALE 


Modern Factory 
Sarnia, Ontario 


This 
at 





This plant 
can be pur- 
chased ata 
bargain price 


HIS Canadian manufacturing plant, in splendid 
condition, can be purchased at a price very 
substantially below the reproduction cost. Located 
in a thriving city of 15,000 people where labor 
conditions are good, electric power cheap, natural 
gas available, and taxes very reasonable. 


The main factory building is constructed with 
brick and steel columns and contains 58,000 square 
feet of floor space. The buildings are fully equipped 
with automatic sprinklers, and a large tower 
water tank. The insurance rate is very low. A 
shipping platform on the factory floor level which 
is also the car floor level, runs the entire length 
of the factory, 321 feet. The Pere Marquette Rail- 
road serves the factory with a private siding. The 
Canadian National Railroad also goes through 
Sarnia, and the St. Clair river makes available 
transportation by boat. 


A separate steel building houses two boilers of 
ample capacity for furnishing heat. A one story 
frame office building 37 ft. x 121 ft., very modern 
in arrangements and equipment, adjoins the factory. 
Other frame buildings are a twelve car garage, an 
oil house and various storage sheds. 


Ten acres of land connected with this plant allow 
for considerable expansion. 


For further information write to 
PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 


7609 Platt Avenue 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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good for business. It is good for the railroads. 
It is good for the consumer. It is good for 
everything but the one who raises it. 

“That condition is wrong. It must be cor- 
rected by some method of handling the surplus, 
Cooperative enterprise has never been able to do 
that unaided. Some form of government jn- 
tervention is necessary.” In another issue this 
organ likens the export corporation to a balloon 
tire, which would absorb the shock of tem. 
porary surpluses. “ 

The Iron Age does not view with favor the 
“grumbling over the consequences of their mis- 
management of their business of the corn- 
grower,” and refers to it as “the unsporting in- 
stinct.” “What the farmers and many of the 
rest of them need is not a system of bureau- 
cratically administered bonuses but is rather a 
guardian. What their legislators in Congress 
need is an impregnation with simple ho 
and some courses in economies. What we all 
need is leadership that will see clearly, will 
reason intelligently and will tell the truth.” 
Paint, Oil and Chemical Review says: “The 
country in general is prosperous and the aver- 





age business man hates the idea of having the 
Government dragged in to any artificial means 
of raising prices. A certain amount of com- 
mon sense and patience on the part of the bank- 
ers, together with good business judgment like 
that shown by the Harvester Company officials 
will probably end the “emergency, which as we 
all know was primarily traceable back to land 
speculation in 1920. 

“Government ‘aid’ in a republic like ours 
would establish a precedent which might lead to 
the most dire results.” 

Commerce and Finance says that the offer to 
increase the value of corn when exchanged for 
implements is an example of “inflation.” 

The National Provisioner sees little of merit 
in proposed legislation, for “farm prices cannot 
be stabilized by legislation. They follow un- 
changing economic laws, which no legislative 
dictum can repeal, though it may upset their 
orderly working for the time being. Neither 
economic law nor human nature can be changed 
by the ballot or statute.” 

Labor takes the stand that the farmer should 
settle his own troubles. “They must have a 
market organization that belongs to them, and 
they will not have it unless they pay for it. In 
a word, they must take a leaf from the experi- 
ence of organized labor and come together i 
associations run by dues-paying members—for 
he who pays the piper calls the tune.” 

Commerce and Finance is authority for the 
statement that “there is enough truth in the 
outcries of the farmer against the tariff system 
to give a certain plausibility to any schemes he 
may propose. 

“Agriculture provides today one of the few 
remaining examples of what the classical ee 
nomists called ‘free competition.’ As long as this 
condition exists the farmer is always certain t0 
get the short end of the stick. And if he eve 
does succeed in_ establishing an effective 
monopoly for his products the preponderating 
population of the cities will rise up to crush it, 
because in the last analysis, the interests 
the consumer are bound to dominate. 

“One prominent agricultural expert 
expressed the opinion that the farmer would 
only learn from experience the futility of am 
ficial price-fixing. And after all, it might aé 
prove an entirely unmixed evil. 

“It might be the entering wedge to a general “ee 
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reduction of our whole tariff system, whics 
the one sound remedy that could be applied. 
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Chips From the Editor’s| h 
fete tinct oa eating method | 
r- 
By RAYMOND C. WILLOUGHBY that actually \\ J 
0 
- N THE Forty-second Street branch of the 
‘is National City Bank of New York is a 
On pottery jar containing six copper coins, once 
n- the possessions of a child of ancient Utica, 
in northern Africa—a child born about 500 “ie ya 
he years before Christ, archaeologists believe. , 
et As rated by the bank, the coins were equiv- 
“i alent to about six cents of our money. Had 55 
in the child invested the six cents at 5% per = 
= 
U- cent interest, the sum would have increased 
“a to $3,600,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,- 
reSS 000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000, 000, 000, 000 ors —, 
sty in our money by the end of 1925. over your ~ 
all But in those days there were no coun- 
will sellors or services for investment, so the 1 BUILDING 
% child’s coins were hoarded in the little pot- oad 
The tery bank, the “sock” of its time. Twenty- Lh * 
— four centuries passed. An archaeologist ex- 
cavating the ruins of Utica last year dug 
up the pottery jar and found the coins in- 
f side. That six cents which might have A Ventura fan driven by a fully en- 
amounted to something in the world—some- closed industrial type electric motor 
thing like  $3,600,000,000,000,000,000,000, tation thowagh Soy hawterhahien 
000, 000, 000, 000, 000, 000, 000 , 000 , 000, 000, - ss echowns of heal barun beniaees 
000,000,000 still looked like Six cents, just and actually forces the heat over a 
six cents. wide area in the direction desired. 
wees eat beauty shops in towns located on 
the Osage reservation in Oklahoma do a 
g the considerable business with Indian girls is 
neans indicated by a bill of $373 submitted for the Moat to Saved aver Oe Manan ee 
hae approval of the Secretary of the Interior. scribed below) pac PU Mg 
heated and not in one corner of the 
t like — a the ~— This fea- 
fficials , the Venturafin Method i Far la 
prige it reduces heat loss toa minimum, 
a aad enables the Venturafin Method to 
suahan tt passihte Sehaaeenan tee 
> ours peratures over large Goons ama 
lead to aids ventilation. 
ffer to 
red for 
” 
— Sie Aartn etna aaa 
aman fin. By thie construction, whten te 
nadie The items on the bill, chiefly cosmetics, were patented. the hat transmitting aur 
ge charged to an Osage girl in a period of six five Gesu gemnee “wlan nor Gee 
Neither months. _Even if the report accompanying cone, bal oS oie << 
changed the bill did not state that the girl had a cash materially and enables a light com 
balance of $39,770 to her credit, her face pact watt to 50 the werk Senn other 
. ’ wise large and bulky unit. 
+ should could be saved with the moral support of 
have & oo, custom of her race. For when 
em, ndian girls contemplate paleface maidens 
r cat making #2 of lipsticks and _arecie pots, ready 
> sanction for like indulgence might be found 
ether in in the tribal rites of putting on the war paint. Venturahin unit—it takes the air off 
eat waenes fle feocee ope ea ena 
e 
for the HEAP automobiles saved the United coils a bach inte clseudaiien. ite 
h in the States from a post-war revolution by scientific srothadl ftodhesadion heen. 
ff system giving the industrial workers something to And this sound, proven meth- ing. It is based on sound, proven 
hemes he occupy their spare time, so Samuel Vauclain od of heating can be pur- caer ten oe replies Borg oe 
is reported to have told a meeting of the chased cheaper than ordinary ‘ 
the few Society of Automotive Engineers in Phila- beating aqelpesest One te 
a — Mr. Vauclain, as most everybody perpen, stn nage wesaae 
yng ows, 
a eas te Deceidenting for the , | 
if he evet kept a watchful th . bile. f Write for complete details or ask your 
effective ne said. “Th eye on e automobue, = heating contractor to tell you of the ben- 
nderating e motor car has become a efits of the Venturafin Method of Heating. 
ee powerful factor of education and recreation 
terests of by increasing the radius of life of the aver- AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, DETROIT 
e. age workingman from one mile to 150 miles, BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
t recently oe to keep everyone busy and con- CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 
er wou ‘ 
Precisely, though the theme does have in- 
Viting variations. To a nimble fancy, Mr. American ower 
auclain’s post-war consideration might set 
up the automobile as a sort of glorified rat- : eS AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAPT 
to distract the owner’s mind from mis- : a of all Types of Air-Handling dig” Equipment Since 1661 
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EQUITABLE 
SERVICE 


(in part) 


Trust Service for 
Corporations 

This department acts as a 
trustee under mortgages and 
deeds of trust, depository un- 
der protective agreements, re- 
ceiver for corporations and 
performs all similar services. 


Transfer and Registrar 
Service 


This department acts as stock 
registrar and transfer agent in 
the disbursement of divi- 
dends, provides every safe- 
guard agaist the over-issu- 
ance of stock and relieves our 
clients of much clerical detail. 


Safe Keeping Service 


This is equal to having a finan- 
cial secretary, collecting all in- 
come on stocks and bonds as 
it becomes due, rendering its 
professional advice in matters 
of rights of conversion and 
subscription, and all similar 
affairs. 


Reorganization Service 


Keeping records of securities 
deposited, handling all reor- 
ganization detail work, receiv- 
ing and recording subscrip- 
tions of new stock or bonds is 
the work of this department. 


Tax Service 


Our tax department furnishes 
free, information regarding all 
government taxes, and assists 
in their computation. 


Investment Service 


Our bond department gives 
your individual case its ex 
pert advice on any investment 
matter, and finances compa- 
nies of established standing. 


Foreign Banking Service 
Aided by our New York, Lon- 


don and Paris offices, and 
many foreign correspondents, 
we are ably fitted to perform 
every kind of international 


financial transaction 


Equitable Letters of 
Credit 
Our E. T. C. Dollar ‘Letter of 


Credit provides a safe, eco 
nomical and convenient way 
to carry funds abroad. 


Foreign Travel Service 
We shall be glad to help you 


with your sailing arrange- 
ments, and perform many ser- 
vices which will add to che en- 
joyment and facility of Euro- 
pean travel. 


Our booklet, Equitable Service, 
will explain in detail many 
other ways in which your busi- 
ness can benefit by The Equi- 
table’s prestige and scope of 
service. Send for it today, or 
communicate with the repre- 
sentative of The Equitable in 
your district. 








“That is why I keep 


my New York account 
with The Equitable” 


So said a business man, 
after summing up a dis- 
of banks and 


ban king SeIVICes. 


cussion 


The points he em pha- 


sized are listed in. the 


column at the left. Read 


it... . then send for 


+ 


our booklet, Eguitable 


SCrV1CE. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


UPTOWN OFFICE: Madison Avenue at 45th Street 
IMPORTERS AND TRADERS OFFICE: 247 Broadway 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 

PHILADELPHIA: Packard Building 

BALTIMORE: Calvert and Redwood Sts. 

CHICAGO: 105 South La Salle St. 

SAN FRANCISCO: 485 California St. 
LONDON . 


PARIS ° MEXICO CITY 


Total resources more than $450,000,000 
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chief, or as an ingenious means of spiki 
an infernal machine by mounting it op 
wheels, or as an infusion of horse sense 
from horse power. Perhaps these imagin- 
ings are too vaporous, and the security of 
| the republic is really bottomed on a more 
| substantial structure. Of course, there js 
some reason for thinking that a man who 
keeps at work to support a car will haye 
little time to give revolutionary impulses to 
his mental flywheel. 


i ppirconhae’ less than scandalous is the 
charge that,a pair of pink tights gave 
the world its first tub of circus lemonade. 
Tossing in the tights does give a plausible 
color to this gossip, but to swallow so sor- 
did a slander is also to stomach belief that 
“property” lemons were used in the good old 
days. Away with this ghoulish business! 
Circus lemonade is too venerable an jp- 
stitution to be overthrown by stirring up the 
ghosts of old tubs. Tartaric acid, aniline 

















dye, and water from the sea lion’s tank 
though it may have been, there is no bever- 
age so in character with the pleasant mimicry 
of circus day—a drink of satisfying pre- 
tense made for a world of make-believe. 


No SO long ago the world craned its 
collective neck to read the smoky scroll 
of the first advertisements written in the 
clouds with the soaring strokes of a fleet 
airplane. Just another stunt, or a produc- 
tive enterprise? Charles G. Peterson, en- 
gineer of the Wright Aeronautical Corpora- 
tion of Paterson, N. J., bears witness to some 
results—a tobacco company increased sales 
of its cigarettes by 38 per cent, and the sug- 
gestion in New York’s sky to call “Vander- 
bilt 7100” swamped the telephone exchange, 
he says. Only a straw is this appraisal, per 
haps, but none the less one observer's mea 
sure of the public’s responsiveness to innova- 
tion. Skeptics there are, of course, who 
rate all advertising more or less of a g 
risk, but they can hardly deny that the ait- 
plane has raised display space to a level 
where the sky’s the limit. 


T MAY be that there is a direct relation 

of culture to altitude. Reason towaft 
that conclusion is provided by Denver, where 
the City Club took a census of: cultural at 
| tivities. This census disclosed eighty cul- 
tural organizations with a total of about 
eight thousand members. Included. were 
members of organizations interested in att 
architecture, literature, music, dancing, mr 
seums, outdoor clubs, discussion and 
guage groups. 

Any attempt to measure culture in tem 
|of membership in cultural societies 1s 
'to mistake quantity for quality, but 
Denver experiment recognized that eve 
though its view was “a fairly broad one, 
i still there are many activities left un 
| touched—those that were too obvious 
|a few that were too subtle.” And nod 
|it would be interesting to a good may 

tion of Det 


| persons “to compare the propor : 
|ver’s cultural activities with those of a 
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Note patented steel 
back construction; 
automatic lock, and 
double release ; steel 
prongs welded by ex- 
clusive process; pres- 
sure of single button 
opens back for speed- 
iest possible insertion 
of sheets. 
The only visible 
loose-leaf equip- 
ment with the 
famous 


FEX-SiTle 


@PATENT sHiFTes 
Opportunities are still 
©pento high-grade men 
to share in the rapidly 
Growing distribution of 
this remarkable office 
Specialty, 


- 


ATION’S BUSINESS 
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Why Visualizers 
Are Easy to Sell— 


First: They are true to their name— 
they visualize their own advantages. All 
you, the buyer, need do is to hold the book 
in your hands, open it, turn the pages and 
look at the forms. You will get a story of 
compactness, portability, easy operation, 
economy, quick reference and flexibility, at 
a glance—no need for any elaborate explan- 
ations or complicated instructions. 


Second: It 1s so easy to make a test. 
Put one unit in one department, and watch 
it beat anything you ever had before for 
speed, for economy and for efficient use of 
your records. No need to change your sys- 
tem or make a large capital investment. It 
is as easy for you to install as for us to 
demonstrate. It is adaptable to almost any 
business record. 


Many firms you know will support our statements. 
Let us have fifteen minutes of your time and our 
nearest branch office will demonstrate a saving of time 
and money you'll not wish to lose. Write or wire to 


THE BROOKS COMPANY 
1235 Superior Avenue, N.E., Cleveland, Ohio 


Offices in principal cities. 


BROOKS 


SUALIZERS 


FOR ACTIVE BUSINESS RECORDS 








When writing to Tue Brooxs Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Collar 


the sneak thie 


ET HIM before he gets at your property. Force 
him to stay out. 


Put up that unfailing barrier against sneak-thieves, 
night-prowlers and fire-bugs—a high, unclimbable 
Anchor Chain Link Fence. 

For complete information—phone, write or wire our 
nearest office or sales-agent. We are prepared to 
erect fences promptly in practically every section of 
the country. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
9 East 38th St., New York, N. Y. 


¢ 


Cincinnati Harrisburg. Mineola, L. I. : 
Boston = Cleveland Hartford Philadelphia St Louis 
— Detroit Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Sales Agents in Other Cities 2627-G 
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knowledged centers of American culture” 
Of course “it is very possible that a larger 
per cent of time by a greater majority of 
people is spent in the pursuit of culture jp 
Denver than could possibly be devoted to 
mere mental progress in a larger city where 
the greater number of avenues is offset by 
the congested state of living.” 

That hypothesis implies a comparison of 
transportation and communication, for not 
always can a busy man bend time to his de. 
sire for culture, and not everywhere is it a 
matter of “fifteen minutes a day” or “gg 
near as the telephone.’”’ Even so, the several 
kinds of mental pabulum cited in Denver's 
count of her cultured heads attest the ya- 
riety of America’s social and cultural jp- 
terests. And now that Denver has shown 
the way, other cities may get around to as- 
saying their populations at so much culture 
to the thousand. 


NNOUNCEMENT that a British “steam- 
ship company” is building six motor 
cargo vessels subscribes new faith to belief 
that the world has a motor complex. Along 
with other plain and fancy names, this age 
may be known as the age of motors—motors 
on land, in the air, and on the sea. Since 
the lingo of the garage and the hangar has 
set up a new vocabulary in all tongues, only 
a dash of salt may now be needed to put 
it into the mouths of sailor men. And no 
doubt some of the ribald old sea chanteys 
would be made more presentable for a little 
dry cleaning with gasoline. 


F NATIONS were known by the prisoners 

they keep, the figures issued by the emi 
nent Census Bureau on the prison popula- 
tion of the United States for 1923 would 
provide a tell-tale commentary. But get- 
ting down to statistics, as the Bureau's re 
port assists us to do, the prisoners “present” 
on January 1, 1923, in the prisons, reforma 
tories, jails, and workhouses of the country 
amounted to 109,619—signifying, the Be 
reau explains, that 99.7 persons out of every 
100,000 of the total population were “do- 
ing time” at the beginning of 1923. 

Commitments during the year were re 
ported at 357,493—a ratio of 325.1 persons 
to the 100,000, enough, it would seem, to 
put national pride out of joint even if the 
Bureau had not determined to put its worst 
footnote forward, which it did with bluntly 
declaiming that 


It must be emphasized that these statistics of 
sentenced prisoners are not by any means al 
adequate index of the number of crimes oF 
misdemeanors actually occurring. A large pro- 
portion of lawbreakers are not apprehended. 
Of the persons who are arrested, only part aft 
indicted and convicted. Finally, the statistic 
herein presented do not include the large num- 
ber of convicted offenders who receive suspéi 
sentences, nor the still larger number who get 
off with the payment of fines. Thus the limi 
number who are committed to prisons oF 
under sentence represent in general only @ frac- 
tion of the full number of offenders. 


With that explanation it is no sop to oF 
timism to know that from 1910 to 1923 the 
number of prisoners “present” on the censis 
dates decreased 1,879, and the number of 
commitments 122,294—a brighter showilg 
only because fewer lawbreakers were 
rested, fewer convicted? 

Of one pattern is the report, as drab and 
uniform in texture as prison gray itself. It 
is no “Who’s Who” among the prison pop 
lation, but rather a clinical analysis of 
cold items of sentence, sex, age, color, 
nativity from a life in which numbers do 
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names—a report for ‘ologists of one sort or 
another. ae 

Other kinds of institutions have their com- 
mentators, of course—poorhouses, for illus- 
tration, with a wealth of facts and figures 
on the state of being broke. A report on the 
poorhouse of Cook County, Ill., located in 
Chicago, shows a total of 3,597 inmates. 
Among them were 1,361 laborers, 22 brick- 
layers, 33 butchers, 12 laundresses, 18 bakers, 
16 seamstresses, 40 tailors, 3 glaziers, 10 
masons, 17 metal workers, 14 molders, 66 
painters, 14 plumbers, 73 carpenters, 11 elec- 
tricians, 3 stenographers, 23 shoemakers, 11 
merchants, 2 furriers, 14 florists, 3 druggists, 
2 photographers, 32 barbers, 28 hotel work- 
ers, 37 porters, 4 chauffeurs, 16 blacksmiths, 
6 harness makers, 15 stablemen, 54 team- 
sters, and 9 bartenders. 

Explanation need not be far-fetched to 
make a case for the bartenders, but for most 
of the others reason is not so ready. On 
their face, the figures do seem to show that 
a man may have a trade, work at it at least 
long enough to be classified in it, and still 
land in the poorhouse. 


Y ORDER of the Prussian Minister of 

the Interior the “gag” is proclaimed 
mightier than the blackjack, for the Min- 
ister believes that the police can “‘success- 
fully master the most difficult situations if 
possessed of the weapon of humor.” The 
police are instructed to “select all humorous 
utterances, whether spoken, written, or pic- 














tured, coming to their attention in off- 
cial or unofficial contact with the popula- 
tion.” 

From the assorted stock so selected, high- 
proof jokes are to be distributed to the 
force for use in subduing rebellious offen- 
ders. When exposed to one of the tested 
jokes, the prospective prisoner is expected 
to laugh himself into helpless submission. 

The experiment has promising possibilities, 
though earlier application of the principle 
in this country had diverting consequences. 
Barber-shop wheezes undoubtedly drove 
some men to self-shaving, and frequent fiz- 
tles of home-made jests for dentists’ use 
made a market for canned laughing gas. If 
the indifferent success of these trials indi- 
cates that the jokes were old and run down, 
the lesson is that bad “gags” should have no 
more toleration than bad eggs—jokes for 
public consumption should be thoroughly 
“candied” by inspectors with a working sense 
of humor, and firmly outlawed if the least 
bit stale or shady. 


BEFORE railways were built in Europe 
,. young English aristocrats made the 
Stand tour” by coach. Arrived on the con- 
linent they journeyed by easy stages through 
Switzerland, France, and Italy, and home by 
way of Germany. This tour was the ortho- 

finish of their education. A more elabo- 
tate apparatus of travel is now available to 
young Americans interested in the cultural 
‘pects of a tour abroad, for in October a 





Passenger liner equipped with classrooms, 
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COMPLETE ELEVATOR 
INCLOSURES AND CABS 
—s 


UNI-TRE FRAMES 


ADJUSTABLE PARTITIONS 
—— 
METAL DOORS AND TRIM 


— 


CONDUO-BASE 


Hall of Justice 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


RCHITECTS and Engineers, who have kept pace with 
progress in building construction, quite generally agree 
that metal doors and trim have come to be recognized as essen- 
tial elements in the construction of modern buildings of the 
better class. Metal doors, properly constructed, are fireproof; 
they do not warp nor swell; properly maintained, they are in as 
good a condition after twenty years have elapsed as when 
just installed. 


The Engineers for the New Hall of Justice at Los Angeles 
recognized these facts and equipped their new building with 
Dahlstrom Metal swing doors and trim, Dahlstrom Elevator 
Entrance Inclosures, and Dahlstrom Conduo-Base. 


We shall be pleased to furnish you with 
complete information upon request. 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1904 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 
25 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
19 So. LaSalle Street 


DETROIT 
1331 Dime Bank Bidg. 


DAHLSTROM 





When writing to Dantstrom Metattic Door Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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The results of your 
life work— 
are they protected? 


VERY man is interested in making wise provision 

for his family’s future. This can be accomplished 
by means of a properly-drawn will. While the prepa- 
ration of wills is a matter for lawyers, there is a great 
deal of general information about them which should 
be possessed by the head of every family. 


v/ ho Will Gel 


Slate ? 








Who Will Get Your Estate? 


This booklet contains true stories 
about estates and points out pitfalls 
to be avoided in the management 
and distribution of your estate. 








Your Wife and Your Insurance 
This folder explains a plan to as- 
sure the wise management of the 
money your policies will bring after 
your death. 
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Your Wife and Your Estate 


This folder contains a letter from 
a man who wanted to know the 
best way to have his will drawn, 
and whether he should name a 
trust company or bank as executor 
and trustee. Both the letter and 
the reply are interesting. 


During the past five 
years, the Trust Company 
Division of the American 
Bankers Association has 
been pointing out, through 
the publication of a series 
of messages, ways of sate- 
guarding the distribution 
and management of estates. 


In connection with this 
work a number of valuable 
booklets and folders have 
been issued for free dis- 
tribution. 


A reading of one or all 
of these booklets will make 
clear to you why thousands 
of persons have acted upon 
these suggestions and 
named an executor and 
trustee possessing experi- 
ence, financial responsibili- 
ty and continuous existence. 
You will learn too, why it is 
also to your best interest to 
act upon your suggestions. 


Call upon your own trust com- 
pany or bank, or write to 
the address below for copies. 


TRUST COMPANY DIVISION 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
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| gymnasium, and library will sail from New 
| York on a voyage around the world, 
| This cruise, under the auspices of the 
| University Travel Association of New Y, 
|offers the traditional broadening effects 
through a considerable number of courses 
to be given by a staff of fifty professors 
and instructors. The four hundred and fifty 
persons who can meet the admission and ex. 
pense requirements will be enabled to visit 
“thirty-five countries and fifty important 
cities,’ so the announcement reads—a glori- 
fied amendment to the “grand tour” 
possible because of improved conveniences 
| and facilities of transportation. 


| ecu England comes announcement that 
“the freehold of the British Empire ex 
hibition” at Wembley is to be sold, either 
“by private treaty or by auction.”’ Along 
with the impressive catalog of buildings 
|and equipment is the statement that “two 
lines of railway . . . bring Marylebone and 
Baker Street within eleven minutes.” That 
is progress. Suburban trains from Baker 
Street . . . like as not, the old lodgings of 
| Sherlock Holmes have gone the way of the 
; rumbling “four-wheeler.” Even his charac- 
| teristic “Quick, Watson, the needle!” in this 
|day would call for a sedative from music 
| rather than from morphine. 





OX THE walls of a prince’s tomb in 
Egypt are carvings telling that 


King’s son, Ne-kau-Re, he makes the following 
| command while living on his two feet without 
ailing in any respect. ... 


That inscription was copied from the text 
of the prince’s will made 2,845 years before 
Christ, archaeologists say. In our ow 
times, almost forty-eight centuries later, a 
man engaged in making his will would not 
deviate greatly from the prince’s assertion of 
| capacity, for he would write in some such 
form as 


I, John Doe, being in good health and sound 
and disposing mind, do hereby. ... 


Each of those formal declarations signifies 
a desire to transmit property by choosing the 
inheritors—a desire that was active and e 
pressive 2,845 years before Christ. 

Not in that prince’s time did the maker 
of a will have complete assurance that his 
bequests would be faithfully and efficiently 
observed, for “the administration of indivié 
ual estates by banking and trust compaiits 
is of relatively recent origin.” Nowadays 
a good many persons designate institution, 
rather than individuals, as trustees and ent 
utors of their estates, and even when no 
is made there is “a growing tendency of the 
courts to appoint such institutions as 
ministrators for the estates.” But not uml 
1885 did the device of corporate trust 
have any large measure of application, & 
cording to the Bank of the Manhattan Com 
pany, which has traced the development # 
this method in “The Biography of an Ides 

During the five-year period, 1885 to 18% 
the Bank says, 518 new companies were ® 
corporated for the transaction of trust 
ness; by 1924 the number of trust @ 
panies, and of national and state banks 
trust departments, had increased to 4,76) 
having “aggregate individual and corpotilt 
trust responsibility estimated at the 
total of $70,000,000,000.” 

The published results of the bank’s reseatt 
invite conclusion that the will of the 
best serves the living when it makes 
sion for the administration of estates throug! 




















corporate trusteeship. 


AMERICAN BANKERS AssociaTION please mention Nation’s Business 
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it that “A little knowledge changing trade requirements, shipping facilities, 
re eX- isa dangerous thing.” storage and warehousing requirements, cost— 
either For legal procedure all these vital factors demand consideration in 
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NLY to a factory-trained, laboratory-schooled, ) 
omb in thoroughly experienced Package Engineer can 
you afford to entrust the responsibility for your pack- 
pee age design. It’s a specialist’s job to gauge correctly the 
variable importance of each of your many packaging 
the tes factors and design a package which accurately and 
s before successfully meets them all. 
ur Owl 
later, a That’s why a permanent force of 40 expert Package 
ped by Engineers is kept constantly busy in 20 states, bringing 
wea to more than 4000 individual shippers each year the 
benefits of the specialized package engineering knowl- He knows 
nd. sound _ edge of The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, the k 
world’s largest producer of corrugated fibre shipping packages — 
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Do People Live 
Longer in Florida? 


VARIATION OF DeaTH Rate By MonTHS 
AVERAGE OF REPRESENTATIVE YEARS 





They should according to the chart above, 
for it proves the most fatal months to be those 
when King Winter holds the North in his 
icy grasp. 

It is not alone the cold weather but the in- 
door life that makes the Northern winter a 
season of sickness and death. Hence wisdom 
dictates wintering or living permanently in an 
out-of-door country such as Florida. 


But seek not Florida’s too-crowded cities. 
These are not always so conducive to health 
and longevity as a strictly residential and 
recreational community such as Indrio, now 
being developed at great expense in a natural 
garden spot. 


INDRIO the Beautiful 


Indrio lies-60-miles-north-of Palm Beach on the Dixie 
Highway, the Florida East Coast Railway and the In- 
dian River, a picturesque inlet of the Atlantic Ocean. 
Here man is combining with Nature to create 
America’s most beautiful home town. 


If you are coming to Florida this winter, stop off for 
a day at Indrio. Drink in the beauty of its natural 
surroundings; see the broad streets and spacious home- 
sites which are making it the most talked-of com- 
munity in Florida. 


Now, while desirable homesites may still be secured by 
an initial payment of only a few hundred dollars, is 
the time to investigate Indrio as a permanent or winter 
home. So plan to see it for yourself or write for illus- 
trated color brochure. 


PHELPS-HENDRICKSON COMPANY 


Exclusive Selling Agents fer 
East Coast DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
Box C-22, INDRIO, Florida 


NDRIO 
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LTHOUGH the premiums paid during 1924 
by American policyholders increased 6.5 
per cent over the premiums paid during 1923, 
the special taxes, licenses, and fees collected 
by the states during 1924 increased 13 per cent 
over similar collections during 1923, says a 
bulletin on special state insurance taxes pre- 
pared by the Insurance Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America. “These imposts,” the bulletin ex- 
plains, “were paid by policyholders. They do 
not include the taxes paid by insurance com- 
panies in common with other forms of busi- 
ness.” 

This bulletin, No. 21, supplements the de- 
tailed analysis of the state insurance tax sys- 
tem made by the Insurance Advisory Com- 
mittee of the National Chamber for submission 
to the twelfth annual meeting of the Chamber, 
and also the report included in No. 12 of the 
Insurance Department’s bulletins. An explana- 
tory paragraph of the current report asserts 
that 


the extreme pressure for revenue to meet 
war demands has considerably decreased. As 
a consequence, the Federal Government has 
revised and is continuing to revise its tax 
laws, not exclusively for the purpose of re- 
ducing collections but also in an endeavor 
to place the taxation system upon a sounder 
economic basis. The special impost levied 
upon policyholders by the Federal Govern- 
ment was a premium tax. This was eliminated 
in the 1921 revenue act. The states have 
not followed this example. 


Included in this report is a discussion of the 
upward trend of taxes, and also a symposium 
of the views of public officials, together with 
tables showing types of special insurance taxes 
by states and the amounts of the insurance 
licenses, taxes, and fees collected by the states 
in 1924. 

Copies of the advisory committee report, and 
of bulletins 12 and 21 are obtainable from the 
Insurance Department, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Courtesy Membership Gets Members 


THREE-MONTH 
membership in 
the chamber at Stock- 
ton, California, is 
Va _ given to each new- 
@ _ comer qualified to be- 
come a member of 
the chamber. This 
courtesy is granted 
after a representative 
of the chamber has 
talked with the new- 
comer. During the 
three-month period 
representatives of the 
chamber see to it that the services of the cham- 
ber are made known to the prospective mem- 
ber, and that he is invited to attend at least one 
of the monthly luncheon meetings. The chamber 
also assists the newcomer and his family to make 
social contacts in the community. At the end 
of the three months, he is asked to take a per- 
manent membership. In this way a considerable 
number of memberships has been obtained, the 
chamber reports. 





CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE 
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Municipal Taxes Studied 


N ORDER to discover whether the aggregate 
of local taxes can be reduced by restrictive 
legislation, or by eliminating some municipal 
enterprises and getting more economical opera- 
tion of others, the Massachusetts State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Boston, is sponsoring a three- 
year study of the problems of municipal taxa- 
tion. Another objective of the study is to 
establish a more equitable distribution of the 
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News of Organized Business 


burden of taxation by the further develop 
of improvement assessments, and also x 
scientific methods of valuation by the elimi 
tion of obsolete provisions in abatement law 
and by advocating the appointment of asses 
trained in scientific systems of making 
ments and determining valuations. 


Milwaukee Teaches Foremen Safety 


ILWAUKEE’§ 

foremen’s safe 
ty school, planned 
the Safety Divis 
of the Milwaukee 
sociation of Co 
merce to “whole 
safety through fe 
men as the link 
tween managem 
and men” is now 
fering its sixth 
nual free course 
instruction to fg 
men and supe 
of Wisconsin industries. Forty-six meetings am 
scheduled, beginning December 16, 1925, 
ending May 12, 1926. Announcements of the 
courses make clear that s 




















employers and employed alike have a def 
interest in safety. For Wisconsin workmen # 
1924 sustained 22,766 compensable casualti 
of which 155 were fatal, involving a workin 
day’s loss equal to the time of 9,277 men § 
one year. The cost to employers for i® 
demnity and medical aid, under the : 
men’s compensation act, was $4,200,479, © 








Appraising the usefulness of the schoo 
Safety Division says 


‘ad 








that the school has an important place in he 
life of the community is demonstrated by the 


fact that its activities reach directly or im 


directly 75 per cent of our industrially em- 
ployed population. This result is made possi- 
ble by widespread interest in the project, the 
contribution of 47 speakers and the service 
of a voluntary organization of 55 representa- 
tives of Association members. 

The school is much more than a mere series 
of meetings. Its gatherings are miniature safety 
congresses, instructing and inspiring in the 
important principles and practices of safety, 
fire prevention and first aid. It functions 
through the medium of addresses, exhibits, 
demonstrations, discussions, moving pictures 
and otherwise. The school deals effectively 
with leadership, efficiency, labor turnover, 
production, employment and related problems. 


For the two and a half years ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1925, the work of the Safety Division 
was directed by Harry J. Bell, now the execu- 
tive director of the Association. 


Bankers Try to Improve Cotton 


ECAUSE the Cotton Manufacturers Ass 

ciation of Georgia believes “it entirely pos 

sible to produce good character inch § 
cotton in every county of Georgia without mt 
ducing the per acre yield,” George S. Harts, 
president of the Association, has comme 
by letter the work of the Georgia 
Association to improve the quality of the staple 
and to obtain complete community cooperation 
for maintaining the improved quality in ore 
that preducers may zet the full value of their 
cotton. In explaining the need for imp 
quality, and the readiness of his Association 1 
assist the bankers ‘n that behalf, Mr. Hams 
wrote: 

The cotton mills of Georgia, particularly, 
and the citizens of our state, generally, a 
interested in the quality of the cottom pi 
duced by the Georgia farmers. There wa?# 
time when Georgia cotton and ; 











North Georgia cotton always Db 
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ly em- Reproduction from a painting made on the estate of Mr. Edward Bok, Mountain Lake Club, Lake Wales, Florida, by Frank Swift Chase © The D. T. E. Co,, Inc., 1926 
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unctions N 1925 Davey Tree Surgeons served 13,086 This is the most inexpensive professional ser- UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
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urnover, paid from $100 to $200 each. . MILBANK ESTATE 
roblems. 1525 paid from $200 to $500 each. Even though you invest only a few dollars or 
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m- sa i iable service as the cli ‘ho spends 1K 
Bis = Although Davey Tree Surgeons serve a major- Pa »le service as the client who spends JOHN DAV EY 
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ra made with the Davey Company and not with an individual is certain evidence of genuineness. Protect yourself from imposters. If anyone solicits the care ae 
who is not directly in our employ, and claims to be a Davey man, write headquarters for his record. Save yourself from loss and your trees from m 
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Pioneets camy weights 
{CAN NOT LIFT 


) 


It takes a chain fall hoist to lift 
a Timken carrier assembly into 
the light Pioneer Wood Box 
that carries it safely. Surely 
your shipping problem is not 
more difficult than this. 


The Timken-Detroit Axle 
Company used to make its own 
boxes—good, strong, heavy 
boxes out of one inch lumber. 
When General Box Engineers 
were invited in they developed 
a special Pioneer Box out of 
one-quarter inch lumber with 
reinforced ends. 


This lighter box had a lower initial cost, cut transportation ex- 
pense, proved to be a better container for the '700-pound con- 
tents, and was re-usable by the receivers as it suffered no damage 
in opening. 

“General Box Service” will tell you what General Box Engineers 
are doing, without charge, for manufacturers in practically every 
industry. “Incoming Shipments” treats of your containers from 
your customer's point of view. Write for these booklets. 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY 
504 North Dearborn St. - Chicago, IIl. 


Factories — Bogalusa, La., Brooklyn, N. Y., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Detroit, Mich., East St. Louis, Ill., Imo, Mo., 
Kansas City, Mo., Louisville, Ky., Nashville, Tenn., New 
Orleans, La., Sheboygan, Wis., Winchendon, Mass. 


(SENERAL Box 
SERVICE 
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ONE COMPLETE SERVICE FROM TIMBERLANDS TO FINISHED PRODUCTS 
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premium. The character of the staple was 
peculiarly adapted to certain uses. 

years have seen this cotton deteriorate uni] 
today Georgia mills are buying a considerable 
percentage of their requirements beyond the 
borders of our state. This is resulting in a 
loss of from $5 to $7.50 per bale, and 

if applied to the entire state, probably ag 
much as $7,000,000 in this year’s crop. 


You have advisers more competent than 
we are to devise proper methods for bring. 
ing about this movement. We can only gay 
that we are very much interested, and will 
be glad to cooperate in any way possible. 
This is the farmer’s problem, and for which 
he will receive a very handsome reward for 
his efforts. 


Candy Men Organize Trade Board 


NE OF the first 
fruits of the Na- 
tional Distribution 
Conference, held in 
Washington under 
the auspices of the 
Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United 
States of America, is 
the organization of a 
“joint candy board” 
in the New York 
zone “to provide 
working cooperation 
in all its trade units, 
to iron out difficulties between members of the 
four units, to solve burdensome problems of all 
units, to provide ethics in dealing and to reg- 
ulate the trade for fair dealings.” The work of 
the board, which includes three manufacturers, 
three jobbers, three retailers, and two salesmen, 
will be directed toward “stabilizing, solidifying, 
and concentrating the candy trade in this zone.” 
According to the International Confectioner 

















this board will hold stated meetings and at 
them will discuss all sides of the candy trade 
in this zone. The first work will be to plan 
cooperative methods so that all units will pro- 
ceed in harmony. The various problems pre- 
sented by the units will be discussed so that 
all units may know the troubles of each, and 
together the board will attempt to solve these 
problems. Differences between members of 
units with another unit will be ironed out. 
Ethics of trade will be set down and the 
board, backed by the organizations behind 
the delegates, will enforce them. 

All actions will be decided upon with fait- 
ness and in a legal manner. There is every 
legal incentive for such a board and the fe- 
cent action of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce in advocating this plan of indus- 
try government by the organization of a joint 
trade relations board makes it unanimous. 


And further, the Confectioner defines some of 
the opportunities for service open to the new 
board with saying that 


commercial arbitration is not the panacea for 
business. The settlement of trade disputes, 
which lead to the courts by arbitrament 8 @ 
conspicuous success in the saving of time 

money. It is highly desirable, but is not # 
first but last resort. Before that comes com 
ciliation so that disputes can be settled 

amicable agreement. Before even that come 
a statement of trade evils which are unfair 
someone, unethical, wasteful and thus unece 
nomic. And back of that is the whole new 
process—which in time will be in effect ® 
every industry—which starts in cooperation 
by every unit in an industry, a fair agree 





ment on matters to be solved, and the power 
of the associations backing the units to & 
force trade edicts for the well-being of 





Locarno Treaties Interpreted 


N INTERPRETATION of the Loca 
treaties and a.digest of their terms, made 
by the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
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Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America, has been published by the Chamber 
for the information of its members. This re- 
port, with the title of “What the Locarno 
Treaties Mean,” is predicated on the assump- 
tion that in order 


To grasp the full significance of the treaties 
jnitialled at Locarno, Switzerland, on Octo- 
ber 16, and solemnly signed in the halls of 
the British Foreign Office in London on 
December 1, it is necessary to go back in the 
peace movement, perhaps as far as the orig- 
inal League of Nations Covenant. For what 
was finally consummated at Locarno is the 
product of the six years of international meet- 
ings and discussions since the Peace Confer- 
ence. 


New Foreign Commerce Handbook 


HE VARIETY of the National Chamber’s 
considerations related to foreign trade is 


indicated by the subjects included in the latest 
edition of the Chamber’s Foreign Commerce 
Handbook. To illustrate: 


Standards for American Chambers of Com- 
merce Abroad. 

The United States Government Department 
of Commerce—Improvement of facilities 
and service of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

The United States Department of State— 
Improvement of the Foreign Service. 

Passports and Visas—Reduction of fees and 
elimination of vexatious requirements. 

Encouragement of American’ investments 
abroad. 

Tax exemption for Americans abroad. 

Federal incorporation and taxation equality 
for American companies in China. 

Better commercial relations with Canada. 

Principles of tariff legislation in United 
States. 

Commercial treaty policy of the United States 
Government. 

American Merchant Marine. 

Free Zones in ports of the United States. 

Quality standards for export. 

Arbitration of trade disputes. 

Combinations in export trade. 

Parcel Post with Cuba. 

Imports of merchandise by regular (sealed) 
mails. 

Adequate United States naval patrol in 
China. 


Also included are seventy separate headings 


with references to sources of information on 
foreign trade and foreign trade services in the 
United States. The handbook, alphabetically 
arranged to facilitate the use of the references, 
is obtainable from the Foreign Commerce De- 
partment of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, Washington, D. C. 


Digest Supplants Greater New York 


NEW information service for members has 
been provided by the Merchants Asso- 


ciation of New York through the Digest, a 
publication with pages 9 inches by 4 inches, 
Printed with elite type on one side only of 
each page. The Digest, to be issued at irregu- 
lar intervals, takes the place of Greater New 
York, published weekly by the Association for 


last fourteen years, and is intended: 


To give in the least amount of space the 
points of interest in the Association’s 
work in which members are interested. 

To cover each subject on a separate sheet, 
with a blank for writing to members of the 
Staff or firm who should see it. 

To present any lengthy material in pam- 
phlet form, enclosed with the service pages. 


Industrial Commission for Davenport 


NFORMATION on the resources and _facil- 
ities available in Davenport, Iowa, to pros- 


Pective industrial establishments is now pre-| [| 
Sented through the Davenport Industrial Com- | L 
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OPINION 


VERSUS: FACT ~~ 


Opinion valuations are those based 
upon the judgment of an individual. 
They are usually incapable of proof. 


CowD 


The American A ppraisalCompany’s 
valuations are based upon definite, 
recorded analyzed facts. 


Cw 


They are determined through the 
co-operative effort of trained ap- 
praisers who utilize systematized 
cost analyses and statistics, who are 
subject to the checks and guidance 
of predetermined and tested stand- 
ards of valuation and who are under 
the control and direction of the or- 
ganization’s concerted judgment 
and experience, 


GW 


The American Appraisal Company’s , 
valuations are disinterested, author- 
itative and capable of proof. 


Cw) 


American Appraisal standards have 
been developed and tested in the ap- 
praisal of over thirty-five thousand 
Industrial, Public Utility and Com- 
mercial Properties. 


Gwo 


The American Appraisal Co. 











PUBLIC UTILITIES 











HOME OFFICE, MILWAUKEE 


- INDUSTRIALS = REAL ESTATE PROPERTIES « NATURAL RESOURCES 
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When writing to Tue AMERICAN AppraisaL Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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“==%) mission. Reasons for organizing the C, 
| Sion are given in one of its announceme: 


Realizing that many manufactur 
anxious to receive intelligent infor; 
from reliable sources concerning possib 
or branch locations, or suitable comp 
tary industries this Commission was fo 
The plan of the Commission provide: 
our industrial commissioner visit your 
munity at which time he will be pr 
to furnish detailed reports regarding th, 
vantages of Davenport. Complete co: 
tial reports will be compiled on reques: 
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Live Wires Dine in Power Hous 


T THE suge 
of C.E.R 
secretary ol 
Miami, Flori 
Chamber, the annual 
winter banquet o! t! 
Chamber’s Live Wir 
Club was held i 
power house 0} 
Miami Electric | 
& Power Com 
As arranged by H. H 
Hyman, general 
manager of the com 
; pany 
the thirty-one members of the Club present 
ALL BUILT FROM STANDARD UNITS | were seated at a table surrounded by roaring 
| generators, towering switchboards and gleam- 
This fine cabinet work is formed by the assembly of standard units of —< Ses. ley een wee from 
s : al \ I LD! Y assem D1) SLSINIaTS sai insulators; sipped coffee from larger porce! 
Circle A Partitions—including the railing, ceiling height partition with wicket | insulators, and waitresses clad in overall: 
section, and the wardrobe and lavatory closets. All sections, upper and lower, | mechanics in black skull caps served « 
fit together with tongue-and-groove joints; no connecting hardware shows. and cream from glistening oil cans. 
Upper sections are removable in frames without disturbing lower sections. The 
whole structure is easily taken apart and rearranged at will. 














During the banquet the members pledged 
| themselves to a campaign “to encourage th 
|establishment of permanent industries 
CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 658 South 25th St., Newcastle, Ind. “| Miami,” and Mr. Riddell, who presided, 
nounced “as an incentive to civic worker 
——— | loving cup valued at between $500 and $1, 
which will be awarded to the person named 
|as Miami’s most valued citizen during 1°20,” 
the name of the donor and the conditions o! 
award to be made known later. 





~——4 





State Development by Federation 


PLAN of state development intended 
i produce a “Bigger and Better Indiana 
is now in course of application through the 
Indiana Development Council, “a federated 
effort of more than two dozen associations for 4 
business building and advertising program 
Indiana ... advisory in character .. . con 
posed of state associations and groups devoted 
to commerce, industry, finance, agriculture 
and civic, patriotic, and educational lines.” 
These federated associations and groups 
to operate from Indianapolis through the |! 
diana State Chamber of Commerce. A det! 
tive outline of the plan is provided by Geors 


i } 
° H. Mosser, managing director of the State 
1S close to Oakland- Chane, who explains that: 


(fem tiestandpoincor pope The State Chamber’s president is chai! 





from the standpoint of popu- man and its managing director is the secri 


9 lation-distribution and trans- tary of the Council and the program will 

Japan —" China portation, Oakland is in the center be carried into effect through an executive 

of our great western empire. committee of seven, representing the allicd 

Round the World Vast markets . . . raw materials for groups, working in close relationship pve 
your factories .. . deep-water ships the governing board of the State Cham 

a Dollar President Liner. They depart from San for your coastwise or foreign freight, As the State Chamber’s board 1s composed: ol 
Francisco every Saturday for Hawaii, Japan, China, ALL are here. thirty-six directors from thirty-two lea: 


Go to the Orient or circle the globe in comfort aboard 


Manila, Malaya, Ceylon, India, Egypt, Italy, France, : : . 

Boston and New York. This bank will send private answers ness bodies in nearly seventy cities 
On fortnightly schedules they sail from Boston and to your inquiries about OAKLAND. : 7 

New York for the Orient via Havana, Panama and 


affiliated members of the State Chamber 
California, Palatial Liners, they offer rare comfort | | ossibilities for unified, state-wide promo! 
and a world-famous cuisine. Full information from THE OAKLAND BANK sion easily are apparent P 
any ticket or tourist agent or 12th & Broadway, Oakland, California e 
604 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


et 2 = And of earlier efforts in behalf of state : 
Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco, California | QO A K | AND velaganah, ts dd 


Indiana cities, and since commercial and }: 


Indiana’s past publicity and _ busin 


= building endeavors have been local, in 
18 the place to start “mittent and at times harshly competi 
STEAMSHIP LINE 





Frequently, contending Indiana cities ! 
“swapped industries,” so to speak, or str 




















When writing to the above advertisers please mention Nation’s Business 
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against each other to the gain of cities of 

other states. The program of the Indiana 

Development Council is designed to insure 

state-wide stability and prosperity, so that 

there may be even greater returns for organ- 
ized local activity. 

The plan now to be applied requires a bud- 
get ot $50,000 for the first year’s work, and of 
the budget 

$10,000 will be assigned to the fact-finding 
agencies for their operations, supplement- 
ing their present appropriations from the 
state. The remainder will be devoted to 
establishing the department of information, 
newspaper and magazine publicity, books, 
pamphlets and illustrated literature adver- 
tising the state’s resources. 


Foreign Trade Convention Dates 


HE THIRTEENTH ational Foreign 
Trade Convention will be held at Charles- 


ton, South Carolina, April 28, 29, and 30, ac- | 


cording to O. K. Davis, secretary of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, 1 Hanover 
Square, New York. Mr. Davis says that 


Foreign trade representatives from every sec- 
tion of the country will gather at Charles- 
ton to take concrete action looking to the 
development of Atlantic and South Atlantic 
trade with Central and South America, with 
Europe, and the Far East. The fact that it 
is three South Atlantic ports, Charleston, 
Savannah, and Jacksonville, now the fif- 
teenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth, respec- 
tively, in tonnage of imports into the United 
States, which have shown the most concerted 
development in American foreign trade in 
recent years was one of the vital reasons for 
choosing Charleston as the next meeting 
place of America’s principal convention on 
the business of foreign trade. 

The development of new trade routes out 
of and into the United States has become of 
outstanding interest to foreign traders since 
parity rates to the United Kingdom and 
Europe have been given to the South Atlantic 
ports in high seas transportation and since 
domestic railroad rates have been revised 
favorably to this section by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The new progressive south is waking up 
to foreign trade, and our gathering is sure 
to reflect very broadly the interest of the 
rest of the country in this trend, most espe- 
cially throughout the middle west, which is 
particularly concerned now with new ship- 
ping points and is itself in the midst of a great 
foreign trade development. We expect to have 
one of the most interesting and profitable 
conventions in our history at Charleston. 


Coming Business Conventions 


From information available January 25: 

Date Cit izati 

March ity Organization 

2... 009 6 ein al Western Petroleum Refiners As- 
ste . sociation. : 

2-3... ERO es xo Health and Accident Under- 

writers Conference. 
accom Boston........ New England Street Railway 


ub. 

1... Philadelphia(?).Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
laware Wholesale Grocers 

Association. 


15-17... . New Orleans...Southern Gas Association. 
16-17... New York..... National Association of Waste 
; _Material Dealers. 

24 .+ New York..... Silk Association of America. 
+9......New York..... Motion Picture Producers and 


Distributors of America. 


Other organizations, scheduled to hold con- 
ventions in March, but for which the dates and 
places were not available at the time this list 
was compiled, included: Association of Cocoa 
and Chocolate Manufacturers of the United 
States, Electric Hoist Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, National American Wholesale Lumber As- 
sociation, National Association of Bakers Sup- 
Pp! Houses, National Association of Manufac- 
turers of Pressed and Blown Glassware, Na- 
ticial Automobile Chamber of Commerce, New 
Encland Association of Boiler Manufacturers, 
New England Coal Dealers Association, South- 


i Pine Association, Southern Yarn Spinners 
Association, 
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Advantages of the West’s Fastest-growing Industrial Districtk—No. 5 























“Our Workers Live tn 


Homes Like These 


and that is one of the reasons why Oakland leads the nation 
in labor efficiency. Jim, compare these homes with one of your 
eastern tenement districts. Here there are miles of just such 
bungalows, within easy reach of the places where the men 
are employed, and forty-two per cent are owned by the fam- 


ilies which occupy them. 


“There are splendid school facilities 
throughout Alameda County, plen- 
ty of parks and playgrounds, every 
opportunity for recreation — and 
when you have all of these and fine 
home surroundings you can under- 
stand why our employees are con- 
tented and happy. 


“Contented workers, with the near- 
est to an ideal working climate of 
any industrial city in America, pro- 
duce wonderful results. 


“Peet Brothers have beaten the 
middle western plant by 20 percent; 
Judson Iron Works claim 21 percent 
higher efficiency than eastern com- 
petitors; the General Electric, Maz 


da Lamp Division, finds Oakland 
worker-efficiency higher; the Pacific 
Coast Shredded Wheat Company 
states that labor, in the cereal indus- 
try, is 25 percent more efficient, in 
summer and winter, than in the 


Middle West and East. 


“During the war the Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corporation, Alameda 
Plant, hung up a world’s record in 
launching a 12,000-ton steamer in 
twenty-four working days. 


“Let's go over to my plant now and 
I'll give you more facts on why 
you should locate your Pacific Coast 
plant here.” 


(To be continued in the April issue.) 


A detailed industrial survey of Oakland will be mailed on 
request to any interested industry. 


Write Industrial Department, Chamber of Commerce 


OAKLAND: CALIFORNIA 





*&This district includes the principal cities of Alameda County—Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda, 
Emeryville, San Leandro, Hayward, Newark, Niles—and is being advertised co-operatively by 


the Oakland Chamber of Commerce and the Alameda County Board of Supervisors. 


When writing to Oaxtanp CuamsBer or CoMMERCE please mention Nation’s Business 
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Bit 4 eviews O ecen usiness OOKS 
| ti fil s American Foreign Investments, by Robert and in fact a wide range of manufactured 
re i W. Dunn. The Viking Press, New cles. 
“ye 5? York, 1926. Mr. Dunn’s book is not only valuab 
mi u:s That America is today the greatest source of ao ae wie pete. ° read an i 
I, Nr By lending capital in the world, and that she will "0°" Ce pag nay § mk rigasd per of Am 
MS {7 ie retain this position, are contentions of Mr. ‘™Portance in the post-war world.—C. D 
wi Dunn. He suggests the possibility of our for- 


Income Tax Procedure, by Rober 
Montgomery. The Ronald Press | 
pany, New York, 1926. 


The tenth annual edition of a valuable | 
which has grown since its first edition, in 
from a few hundred pages to two volumes 
taining 3,000 pages. 


eign investments expanding until we have 
private capital abroad to the extent of 25 bil- 
lions of dollars by 1935 and to the extent of 
50 billions of dollars by 1950. 

The four hundred pages of this book are very 
largely devoted to straight compilations of mat- 
ters of fact concerning our owning, operating 
and investing activities outside continental 
United States. The Case of Bituminous Coal, by Wa 

One hundred and eighty-five pages are de- H. Hamilton and Helen R. Wrix 
voted to the compilations and discussion of The Macmillan Company, New \ 
compilations, and the rest of the book consists 1925. 
of appendices showing the form of foreign loan — 
contracts, the actual text of many documents ‘ 
relating to public concessions abroad, the terms 
of private loans to various foreign govern- 
ments, and a bibliography. 

In the text there are tables giving the details 


of United States Government loans to foreig , ia 
Unite ae eee ins to foreign Aeronautical Meteorology, by Willis hk: 
governments, private loans made in the Ameri- Gregg. The Ronald Press Compa: 
. ] ipa 


ee oro WO i 
ETALUSTE can market to foreign governments, municipal- New York. 1925 


STEEL FURNITURE ities, provinces, states, etc.; private loans to ; 
POLISH foreign industrial concerns, public utility com- The first volume of the Ronald Aeronaut 


panies, banks, mining companies, etc. That Library. The author is meteorologist of 
For Cleaning, Polishing, American activities abroad are most extensive in United States Weather Bureau. Other volum 
and Preserving Steel 


a a a 
| eee oor. 


unusually readable study of a 1 
abused and much confused industry. As 
authors say: “Starting a coal industry anew 
one thing, and getting an old one in hand 
quite another.” 





our own Western Hemisphere, that American soon to come are on “Balloon and Airship 
capital in one form or another is active in every Gases” and “Aircraft Instruments.” 
Office Furniture 
At last! METALUSTER—a new and 


country in the two Americas, and that Canada, 
exclusive Van Dorn product invented 
to protect steel office furniture from 
damage caused by the indiscriminate 
use of questionable polishes and clean- 


Cuba and Mexico occupy a good deal of the 
space, are not matters of surprise. Perhaps the 
details of this activity will be more or less of a 
revelation to the reader not directly familiar 
with this field. Probably more of a surprise, 
however, will be the extent of American activ- 
ities in other parts of the world. This book 


The Handbook of Window Display, 
William Nelson Taft. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 192 


The editor of the Retail Ledger has prepared 
a useful guide to this important form of stor 
advertising. Interesting as his text is, he has 
wisely chosen to rely largely on photographs 


covers all the continents, and includes refer- 
ences to mining in Soviet Russia, oil in Meso- 
potamia, and Firestone rubber plantations in 
Owners of steel office furniture West Africa. , : feet of window, but the small shop with its 
should insist on the consistent use of It appears that American investors have been few feet, that can profit by Mr. Taft’s hand 
Van Dom METALUSTER! As a acquiring substantial holdings in foreign rail- hook 
cleaner, it effectively removes dirt and roads, public utilities, manufacturing companies, 
. : : mining companies, oil companies, steamship 
fingerprints. As a polish, it restores nnies. ail Seuit endl games commadion while 
ENTE 2 pont iar al companies, and fruit and sugar compé es, H. 
the luster o 2 ‘ American corporations are producing and op- 
As a preservative, it protects scratched erating abroad in connection with petroleum, 
or exposed surfaces from rust. MET- copper, gold and silver, manganese, bauxite, 
ALUSTER rubs dry: prevents water cement, sugar, fruit, packinghouse products, 
stain; will not gather dust; and imparts 
an enduring luster. It is quickly and 
easily applied and economical to use. 


ers not intended for use on baked 
enamel surfaces on steel. 


of effective window display, thus letting illus 
trations help tell his story. It is not onl 
the great department store with its hundreds oi 


Budgeting to the Business Cycle, by Joseph 


Barber. The Ronald Press C 
pany, New York, 1925. 


The head of the Planning and Statistics S« 
tion of the Walworth Manufacturing Company 





Ask your office supply dealer for Van 
Dorn METALUSTER. If he can’t 
supply you, write us. Accept no sub- 
stitutes. There are none! Sold in 
three sizes: Pints, Quarts, and Gallons. 
Descriptive folder sent upon request. 


THE VAN DORN IRON WORKS CO. 
2685 East 79th St., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Branches: New York, Washington, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland 
Agencies in All Principal Territories 
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The Landing of the Pilgrims, from a painting by James G. Tyler in the Mayflower Hotel at Washington 


When writing to Tut Van Dorn Iron Works Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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Now! Each Window t 
A Lighting Unit of 
Indirect Daylight 






A‘hy window is nothing more than 2 National Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D C. 
2 Il. U h d. Archite&: Cass Gilbert, New York City 
mere opening in a wal nsna Equipped with Weitern Venetian Blinds 


it admits direct sunlight . . . glare! 
Shaded, light 1s excluded . . gloom ! So, 
to serve completely its intended purpose, 
a window requires equipment which by 
controlling daylight will transform it 
into a unit of illumination. 


. And this modern window equipment, 
Western Venetian Blinds, effeéts such a 
transformation. By scientific control of 
light rays, the intensity and distribution of 
daylight is regulated. By utilizing the to- 
tal w:ndow area for illumination, no por- 
tion of the window is darkened or wasted. 
By reflecting and diffusing all direct light 
rays, glare is eliminated and bright sun- 
light changed to soft, subdued daylight. 
No other window equipment performs 
such a remarkable service; no other win- 
dow equipment will change each window 
into a lighting unit of indirect daylight. 


. Such perfect control of daylight brings 
new comfort to the office in uniform light 
and more pleasant, restful environment. 
Furthermore, the beneficial effeé&t of such 
environment actually results in increased 
efficiency of employees, as thousands of 
business executives have discovered. 


® «© 
... Mail coupon for copy of new book 
which shows the many advantages and 
true economy of the service, “ Daylight 
Control Plus Ventilation,” rendered by 
“Western Venetian Blinds. 


Western Venetian Blinds 


MORE LIGHT~MORE AIR~LESS GLARE 


WESTERN VENETIAN BLIND COMPANY 
Factory and General Offices LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 
ATLANTA BIRMINGHAM PORTLAND, ORE. SEATTLE ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 
TEXAS AGENTS: Two Republics Sales Service, Houston, San Antonio, 


A Western Venetian Blind Company 
Dept.N-3, Hearst Square Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me without obligation, a copy of your new book, “ Daylight Control plus Ventilation.” 

















When writing to Western VENETIAN Biinp Company please mention Nation’s Business ia! 
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jg NO INVESTOR 

| EVER LOST A 
DOLLAR IN 
MILLER BONDS 






SPECULA TION has its 
thrills—and its possible 


gains. But can you afford 
itP Put 25% of your funds 
into Miller First Mortgage 
Real Estate Bonds—safe 
and paying interest up to 
7%. With this certain in- 
come provided, speculate if 
you want to. Mail the cou- 
pon today for descriptive 
booklet 27-MK. 
G.L. MILLER & CO. 


30 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Offices and Representatives in 
Principal Cities 


G. L. MILLER & CO., INcorporatep 
30 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Please send me a free copy of “Creating 
Good Investments.” 


Name 
Street 


City... Sacabaesaeesian State 

















C. M. GARLAND 
& Co. 


Consulting and Construction 


ENGINEERS AND 
ARCHITECTS 


Complete Industrial and Power In- 
stallations Located, Designed, 
Constructed, Operated 


SAFEGUARD 
YOUR 
INVESTMENTS 


BY OUR REPORTS 


on the Commercial Merits of In- 
dustrial and Power Projects, 
Inventions and Processes 


ist Nat’l Bk. Bldg. CHICAGO 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


|takes that company’s operations as a text. A 
| tribute to the success of the methods here de- 
scribed is contained in this sentence from Presi- 
dent Coonley’s 1924 annual report: 

“Had it not been for our method of bud- 
getry control, which made it possible to fore- 
cast both the decline and increase in orders... . 
in all probability no profit for the year would 
have been realized.” 

The small size of these excellent little vol- 
umes of the “Ronograph Library” makes them 
convenient to carry, but sometimes forces a 
reduction of the charts and tables to a size that 
is hard to read. 


Shipping Containers, by Bronson L. Hues- 
tis. The Ronald Press Company, New 
York, 1925. 

A convenient handbook of packing and ship- 

ping methods. 


Hides and Skins, by John R. Arnold. A. 
W. Shaw Company, Chicago and New 
York, 1925. 


The first of a series on the raw material 
markets of the world under the general direc- 
tion of J. Anton de Haas, Professor of For- 
eign Trade at New York University. The 
author is executive secretary of the National 
Association of Importers of Hides and Skins. 
To the lay reader the most interesting is the 
section devoted to the many types of leather 
which reach our market, and their varied uses: 
pigskin for footballs and saddles; deerskin for 
gloves; wallaby skins for sporting shoes; wal- 
rus hides for buffing wheels; the list is long 
and curious. 


Elements of Business Finance, by Joseph 
Howard Bonneville, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York, 1925. 


Built like a textbook, with questions and 
problems supplementing each chapter, but 
written with an eye also on the business-man 
reader. The author is Assistant Professor of 
Finance at New York University. 


Florida Real Estate Practice and Law, by 
Philip. A. Benson and Nelson L. North, 
Jr. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 
1925. 


A specialized book for an industry that has 
grown out of all understanding. Novel, or at 
least unusual, among book publications, in that 
it carries advertising of real estate dealers, 
chambers of commerce and others interested in 
the growth of Florida. 


Fundamentals of Investment, edited by 
Samuel O. Rice. A. W. Shaw Com- 
pany, Chicago, 1925. 


Nineteen chapters by nineteen bankers orig- 
inally planned as lectures by the Investment 
Bankers’ Association for the United Y. M. C. A. 
schools.. The chapter on “Building an Invest- 
ment Account” is full of good sense and good 
advice for the thrifty. 


Psychology in Business Relations, by A. 
J. Snow. A. W. Shaw and Company, 
Chicago, 1925. 


Psychology of Selling and Advertising, 
by Edward K. Strong, Jr. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 1925. 


Business Power Through Psychology, by 
Edward James Swift. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1925. 


Three college professors of psychology have 
each contributed a book on psychology to the 
man in business. 

Prof. A. J. Snow, of the Department of 
Psychology of Northwestern University, under- 
takes in his “Psychology in Business Relations” 
to show how psychology enters into every 
business activity. Beginning with a study of 
the fundamental nature of man, Professor 
Snow outlines the psychology of the consumer 
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Wanted 
Large, Going 
Business 


Owner of finest and nationall, 
known Apartment Hotel, locate: 
in Chicago’s best residential di: 
trict, showing handsome income, 
willing to consider large, going busi 
ness in exchange. 


Property valued upwards of Three 
Million Dollars and is subject onl) 
to first mortgage. 


Our client will add cash, if neces 
sary, or take mortgage back to 
equalize values. 

Excellent opportunity for institu- 
tion wishing to give up worries of 
business. 


Write for full particulars. In- 
quiries held strictly confidential. 


E. B. WOOLF & CO. 


11 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, III. 

















The Mayflower 





Palatial New Hotel 





Home of Leaders in 
Statecraft, Diplomacy, 
Finance and Industry 





Business and professional men will 
find here the acme of luxury and 
comfort, at rates no higher than at 
less finely appointed hotels. 


Four Short Blocks 
from 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
on 
Connecticut Avenue 
Seventeenth and De Sales Streets 

















| and shows the significant part that psychology 





When writing to the above advertisers please mention Nation’s Business 
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When 


TT CERTAINTY 
Counts 


HEN moments are precious and few, 

when important issues depend on secur- 
ing information with speed and accuracy, the 
unerring precision of P-A-X proves its value 
to the user. 


A turn of the dial and the certainty of instant con- 
nection with the particular department desired, without 
possibility of error, is guaranteed. If the person wanted 
is not at his desk, the Code Call feature of P-A-X 
enables you, with equal sureness, to locate him promptly 
wherever he may be. 


P-A-X eliminates the element of uncertainty, speeds up 
routine, simplifies details, and earns its cost many times 
over in scorés of leading business institutions and mane 
ufacturing establishments the world over. 


~Count on 
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The 
P-A-X SELECTOR 


The P-A-X “Selector” is an auxiliary “opera- 
tor” used in all of the larger P-A-X systems. 
It is identical in design with the mechanisms 
used in public automatic exchanges and is un- 
failingly accurate and rapid at all times. 





The P-A-X is, fundamentally, a private automatic 
telephone exchange built of the same Strowger type 
of automatic telephone equipment being so widely 
adopted for city service. The P-A-X may be fure 
nished to include and co-ordinate such services as 
code call, conference, executive’s priority, emergency 


alarm, etc., to meet individual needs. 


Automatic Electric Ine. 


Home Office and Factory, CHICAGO, ILL. Branch Offices in all principal cities. 








When writing to Automatic Execrric Inc. please mention Nation’s Business 
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GOOD BUSINESS 


OUR personal sales representatives 

know the value of good appearance 
as a factor in personal salesmanship. 
How much more important it is to give 
your printed salesmen—booklets, fold- 
ers, broadsides—the unquestioned ad- 
vantage of impressive appearance! 


- ~ 3 
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Expensive art work—professional text 
matter—expert typography—splendid 
printing. Fine! But don’t jeopardize 
your investment in them by the false 
economy of unimpressive paper. Spec- 
ify a Cantine coated paper and the job 
will be all that you expect of it—and 
all it should be—as effective as you can 


possibly make it. 


Book of sample papers, name of nearest 
jobber sent on request. The Martin 
Cantine Company, Dept. 352, Sauger- 
ties, N. Y. Since 1888, manufacturers 


of fine coated papers exclusively. 
. — 
The Buehler Printcraft 
Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, 
won the Cantine award 
for November with their 
Seiberling Rubber Com- 
pany portfolio printed 
on Cantine’s Ashokan. 
The final contest closes 
March 31. Send sam- 
ples now of your work 

on Cantine’s Papers. 





























COATED 
PAPERS 


CANFOLD ASHOKAN VELVETONE Litho C1S 


——— =O | emamt) BOON a COATED Ome SOE 









































A saving— 
"THREE-YEAR subscription to 


Nation’s Business (thirty-six 
sc monthly magazines in all) for 
Use coupon below: 


To the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Washington, D. C. 

Enter a three-year subscription to 

Nation’s Business for the under- 

signed. Send bill for $7.50. 


ADDRESS 
(No extra charge for foreign postage) 
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plays in marketing, advertising, sell 
employment. 

This book aims to show how the apy) cation 
of psychological principles has contrib ted to 
more effective distribution and to the placemen 
of employes in the work for which they ar, 
best suited. Tests which the author periecteq 
for the Yellow Cab Company are describeq 
Application of these psychological tes:; ha, 
reduced accidents by Yellow Cab driver. more 
than 30 per cent. 

Prof. Edward K. Strong, Jr., of Leland Stan. 
ford University, presents his book “Psycholog, 
of Selling and Advertising,” a discussion of the 
application of psychological principles sales 
and advertising methods. é; 

This book is designed not only as a text for 
courses in sales and advertising psychology. 
but also to meet the needs of the advertising 
and sales executive and of the business 
generally for a practical book which outli 
the basic factors involved in handling an 
fluencing others. 

Prof. Edgar James Swift, head of the De- 
partment of Psychology in Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, has, in “Business Power 
Through Psychology,” made men and how to 
deal with them his theme. The purpose of the 
book, the author points out, is “to lay the 
foundation of salesmanship and management 
to prepare the groundwork upon which a career 
must be built and to show the human factors 
needed in its erection.” 


and 


George Westinghouse, by Dr. Frank Cran 
Wm. H, Wise & Co., New York, 1925. 


Dr. Frank Crane in this enthusiastic little 
sketch laments that as yet no business man has 
“busted” into the Hall of Fame. No man is 
eligible until he has been dead 25 years, and 
Dr. Crane is certain that Mr. Westinghouse 
will then be chosen. It is only 50 years since 
Commodore Vanderbilt ordered Westinghouse 
out of his office, saying: 

“Do you pretend to tell me that you could 
stop our trains with wind? I'll give you t 
understand, young man, that I am too busy to 
have my time taken up in talking to a damned 
fool!” 

Dr. Crane’s epitaph for Westinghouse is 

“He speeded up civilization’s chariot by 
putting air brakes on its wheels.” 


Modern Business English, by A. Charles 
Babenroth. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1925. 


Chapters on the mechanics of good-letter 
writing as well as discussions of phraseology 
and numberless samples of good and poor cor- 
respondence, all put together by an Assistant 
Professor of English at Columbia. 


Tax Diary and Manual. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York, 1925. 


A convenient diary which includes a com- 
prehensive list of taxes due, useful in direct 
ratio to the number and amount of taxes the 
user pays. 


The Financial Organization of Society, )y 
Harold G. Moulton. University 0! 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1925. 


A second edition of a valuable book intended 
in its present shape for textbook use and con- 
taining an “introduction to teachers.” 


A First Course im Statistical Method, ) 
G. Irving Gavett. McGraw-Hill book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1925. 


Impressively full of figures and no doubt 
useful figures. Intended for the student and 
the practitioner of mathematical statistics The 
author, an Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
at the University of Washington, acquired 
material for statistical problems by measuring 
and weighing all the University freshmen and 
by throwing 7 dimes into the air 500 times. We 
note that one freshman weighed 100, anc ont 
weighed 216, and that the dimes came all |:cads 
or all tails four times. 


When writing to THe Martin Canfine Co. and Tue Stanparp ApvertisInc AGENCY please mention Nation’s Business 
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When yo 


I F there’s any time when a trav- 


eler misses the comforts of 
home, it’s early in the morning! 


But it’s not so bad, really, in a 
Statler Hotel. There’s your clean 
and inviting bath, and there’s the 
morning paper which was slipped 
under your door while you slept. 
Your room is cheerful. 


The telephone at your elbow will 
summon well-trained people if you 
want service—and you know that 
a good breakfast awaits you, either 
down in a restaurant or cafeteria, or 
here at your bedside if you want it 
sent up. Not so bad, really. Every 
night we’re receiving thousands of 
tired men, who face a busy tomorrow 
with more confidence because they’ll 
“be in a Statler tonight.” 


The extra equipment that is pro- 
vided for your comfort is only a 
part, though, of the extra value which 


you get in one of these houses. We- 


place much emphasis on the service 
—so much, indeed, that we promise 





Values, Values! 


EVERY room in these hotels, 
whatever its price, has pri- 
vate bath, circulating ice- 
» water, bed-head reading 


NATION’S BUSINE 






you full and complete satisfaction 
in every transaction, or if something 
goes wrong, prompt and satisfactory 
adjustment by a superior of the 
employee who failed you. 


Other things being equal, we be- 


a 


Sp) 





lieve that the traveler who wakés in 
a Statler Hotel has an advantage 
over the other traveler who wasn’t 
quite so thoughtful of comfort—or 
of values. It is especially wise to plan 
your week so that you may be in a 
Statler over Sunday; you’re sure of a 
comfortable week-end. 
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Rates are unusually low, in comparison 
with those of other first-class hotels: 


Rates are from $3 in Cleveland, Detroit and St. 
Louis; from $3.50 in Buffalo, and from $4 in New 
York. For two people, these rooms are $4.50 in 
Cleveland and St. Louis; $5.00 in Detroit; $5.50 in 


Buffalo, and $6.00 in New York. Twin-bed rooms 
(for two) are from $5.50 in Cleveland, Detroit and 
St. Louis; from 6.50 in Buffalo, and from $7.00 in 
New York. 


Boston’s Hotel Statler is Building: 


A new Hotel Statler is under construction in the Park Square District 
of Boston—to be opened late this year, with 1300 rooms, 1300 baths. 


And an Office Building: 


Adjoining the hotel will be The Statler Office Building, with 200,000 sq. ft. 


of highly desirable office space. 
entire block. 


The two structures will occupy the 





The largest hotel in the world 





lamp, and other unusual 
conveniences. A morning 
paper is delivered free to 


Buffalo~Cleveland~Detroit~St.Louis 


—with 2200 rooms, 2200 baths. pad 
On Seventh Avenue, 32d to 
33d Streets, directly opposite 





4 every guest room. Each ho- 








tel has acafeteria ora lunch- 
dunce allthe comforts and conven- 
counter, or both, besides = iences of other Statlers, and 
regular dining rooms. A with the same policies of 
articles at news stands are courteous, intelligent and 
e sold at street-store prices. g al helpful service by all em- a 
bony, ae till te eal aaa 


the Pennsylvania Station. A ba 
Statler-operated hotel, with 








And Statler-Operated Hotel Pennsylvania~New York 


When writing to StatLeR Hotets for reservations please mention Nation’s Business 
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Government Aids 
Associated Gas and Electric to Business 


Reports of government tests, investigation; 
stem and researches included in this department ;;¢ 
available (for purchase or free distributioy) 
only when a definite ‘statement to that eff ct 
is made. When publications are obtainah 


Founded in 1852 the title or serial number, the source, and th. 
purchase price are included in the item. 


Ri 





Two More Morton Picture films, “Through 
Customer-Ownership Oil Lands of Europe,” and “The Story of Dyna- 
mite,” have been added to the industria! {|ms 

— er, a eT Pe seers ; a distributed by the Bureay 
er 25,000 persons have inv ested in Associated securities of whom a majority Two New Films of Mines, Department oj 
are customers and employees. This represents a growth from less than 1,000 on Oil Industry Commerce. The picture oj 
shareholders in 1919 to the prese e i. eee’ abroad is 
19 € present number. and Dynamite presented in three parts of 


Customer-ownership, fostered and developed by public utilities, has grown three reels each, portray- 


to such proportions that it has given a new meaning to “public” in public utility. | ing in the first part the operations in Ger 
NI - wii many, France, Spain, Morocco, and Alveria: 
Not only do the utilities serve the public but they are in a large measure owned by in the second part, operations in Italy, Hun. 


it. This in turn has added a new responsibility to management. It is incumbent gary, along the Danube, and in Roumania: and 
in the third part, operations in Polish and 
‘ | Egyptian fields. There are also many scenes 
financial management represented in sound securities, especially when these are showing the life and customs of the inhabitants 
of the several countries. 
ak The film telling the story of dynamite visual- 
Customer-ownership is helping slowly to revolutionize the investing and izes modern methods of manufacturing 
savings habits of thousands of persons in offering safe securities with good yields | explosives, and. illustrates the importance oj 
aay dynamite in mining, in agriculture, and ii 
which the customer of limited means may purchase on a partial payment plan. dustrial enterprises. 
Copies of these films are obtainable free of 
az ; / charge for exhibition by schools, churches, 
The management of the Associated Gas and Electric Company is fully aware clubs, civic groups, and similar organizations 


of this double responsibility to its public in providing dependable service and on application to the Bureau of Mines, 45 
Forbes Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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upon a public utility to provide not only adequate service but also responsible 


held by large numbers of persons. 


Approximately one-third of customer-investors use the savings plan. 
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sound securities. 


PRACTICAL INFORMATION on the action of 
|erasers has been obtained by the Bureau oi 
| Standards in attempting to determine the con 
We invite inquiry regarding opportunities for expanding your parative erasing properties 
business by locating in territories served by properties of the | Pencil Erasers 0° different types of pen- 


— 


3 





mete SS: 4 


. ° cil erasers and ink erasers 
Associated Gas and Electric Company jand Ink Erasers 7, reporting the tests the 
Are Compared Bureau says that three 
For informatian concerning Assoctaied facilities and securities, types of paper were used 
write to its subsidiary a high grade ledger paper, and two lower 
Associated Gas and Electric Securities Corporation [oe Se eee Searerey wee fer pencil 
61B d N Week | papers, one a soft absorbent paper and the 
ssmeaeestotes A ew tor | other a hard paper with a glazed surface 
In making the actual erasing tests it was 
obvious that all the papers did not behave in 
the same manner under the action of the eraser 
and also that the best eraser for one purpose 
was not necessarily the best for another type o! 
paper. Although a person when _ erasing 
naturally governs the pressure exerted on the 
eraser and the speed with which the eraser 1s 
moved over the paper by the results obtained, 
so that almost any eraser can be used, the 
Bureau says, “It was obvious that for the poorer 
grades of paper the soft type of eraser is far 
superior to the hard one. On a high grade, 
firm paper the hard eraser is to be preferred. 45 
it works faster and can be held to a sharper 
bevel than a soft one.” 
Of the several types of erasers made by most 
manufacturers, the Bureau believes that the 


MAKE FILING EASY superiority of one type over another for dit- 
and FINDING SURE ferent kinds of work is not generally under 


stood. 
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Change your files from renga iF aagieos or 

. . d misplaced letters to orderly s — 
140-page Book full of life-size records by using FIBERSTOK red file EXPERIMENTS AT THE Bureau of Standerd: 
ruled forms, each one com- pockets. x é have indicated, the Bureau reports, that r'2- 
pletely filled in. The answer These pockets eliminate bulging and over- tively any water-soluble salt, when allowed to 


i crowding in the files. They allow each letter BRET 
to problems of accounting and to go all the way into the file, protect every penetrate stone and 'ys 

record keeping for any busi- edge and keep the index always visible. Decay of Stone tallize within the pores, 

ness or profession. When you want a paper you just turn down the diag- . causes a wedging action 

Send for this FREE Book tod onal flap, examine the contents without removing from by Wedging of * is the 
ay pocket and withdraw the paper you want, clear'and Cc t li ti capable of disrupting a 

b4 untorn. . | he 

John C.Moore Corporation FIBERSTOK red file pockets have a capacity from rys auization strongest materials. re 
(Established 1839) one to three hundred letters. They will outwear a crumbling and spal ing 
dozen ordinary manila folders and can be used over “ 


3065 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. and over again. Writefor FREE sample today. of masonry where exposed to the weath« P.. 
Sold only through retail dealers usually attributed to the action of frost. he 


National Fiberstok Envelope Co. Bureau comments, but it has found a sim'lar 


b J 
LOOSE LEAF 431 Moyer St., Philadelphia, Pa. decay inside buildings and in warm climates 
SYSTEMS where freezing seldom occurs. ' 


A study of the conditions affecting sev«'4 
In woeaue aioe cases of the kind has been made by the Bureau, 


with the conclusion that the decay is somet'™¢s 








When writing to the above advertisers please mention Nation’s Business 
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caused by a crystallizing of water-soluble mat- | 
ter which is carried into the stone by means 
of water as it slowly trickles through the pores 
of the stone. 

Virtually all types of stone, as well as brick 
and concrete, contain small amounts of soluble 
matter which can be leached out by water, the 
Bureau explains. When this matter is con- 
centrated at the surface, it frequently mani- 
fests itself as a growth of white crystals and is 
termed efflorescence. Crystals forming within 
the materials exert a strong wedging action, 
which often results in “spalling” the surface, 
and conditions frequently arise which submit 
building materials of this type to such action, 
the Bureau concludes. 


THRoUGH COOPERATIVE RESEARCH fellowships 
maintained at the Bureau of Standards by the 
Weinstein Laboratories, of New York, con- 

siderable progress has been 

Why Defects made in determining the 

Are Found in ‘Ses of defects in alloy 

golds when cast for dental 

Gold Dental restorations. Some of the 

Alloys defects are traceable to the 
manipulative procedure 

used by dentists, the Bureau reports. Restora- 
tions are usually made by the substitution proc- 
ess, the Bureau explains, restoring the lost por- 
tion of a tooth with gold alloy cast from a 
wax pattern, which has been molded or carved. 

Causes of defects, as outlined by the Bureau, 
include: Improper adaption of the wax to the 
cavity; distortions of the wax during or after 
removal from the cavity; and defects in the 
material which supports the wax pattern, form- 
ing the crucible into which the molten gold 
is forced. 

The Bureau expects that the defects indicated 
will be eliminated through the research now in 
progress, appraising its importance with saying 
that “the value of such work is evident to any 
one seeking good dental work.” 


A 30-Pace Report on “Recommended Prac- 
tice for Arrangement of Building Codes,” pre- 
pared by the Building Code Committee of 

the Department of Com- 

Recommenda- merce, has been published 

tions for Ar- by the ~~ of 

° F ommerce. e report 
ranging Build- presents a recommended 
ing Codes outline for writing a 
building code, arranged 
by chapters, sections and subdivisions in the 
order in which reference is necessary to code 
provisions when a building is planned, designed 
and erected. 

Included also is a brief discussion of the 
present diversity of building code arrangement, 
and its influence on ease of administration and | 
use. The need for greater uniformity of ar- 
rangement is explained, and the method ad- 
vocated by the committee is contrasted with | 
others. In the appendix is a consideration of 
the relation of code requirements to the police 
power, and legal advice on code requirements. 

The report is obtainable from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., at 10 cents a copy. 


A Sratisticat Discussion of “tops” and 
yarns of wool or hair is presented by the 
Tariff Commission in one of the series of sur- 

veys of the articles in- 

Tops and Yarns cluded in the tariff act 


». of 1922. The articles con- 
" 7a gone sidered in this report are 
n Tariff Series named in paragraphs 1106 
and 1107 of the act of 
1922, and because of the industrial relationship 
of the articles, the two paragraphs have been 
combined for the purpose of the survey. Sup- 
plementing the text are 44 tables, 2 charts, 3 
illustrations, and an appendix on wages and 
hours, activity of woolen and worsted spindles, 
yarn numbering and yardage to the pound. 
Copies of the report are obtainable from the 
uperintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 10 cents 
a copy. 
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Double Cushion Tires Give 
Greater Truck and 
Load Protection 


With Double Cushion tires, wear on your trucks is 
minimized, operating costs reduced and added 
profits provided by maintaining schedules. 

The pneumatic qualities of Double Cushion 
Tires absorb shocks and vibrations, make easy rid- 
ing, provide extra cushioning and greater resiliency 
for moving vans, oil delivery, tank and general 
haulage trucks that carry rated tonnage. Fire- 
stone tread design insures effective traction and 
non-skid qualities. 

Firestone Truck Tire Service Dealers offer com- 
plete facilities and experience in determining your 
correct tire equipment and maintaining rigid tire 
inspection. 

MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


Firestone 


TRUCK AND BUS PNEUMATICS 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER CS xninlont_« 

















Incorporate to | . 
po re Reprints of 


oe 
a 
Your interests can be better served. Powers Articles 


and privileges, reduced initial yearly fees and 
taxes, vital advantages to the promotion and de- 
velopment of successful business are attainable. 


appearing in this magazine may be ordered 


Nation’s Business, Washington. 
Information and the advice of corporate ex- from U , Washingt 


perts are freely offered. 
Your inquiry will We will give permission, on request, 


d er. ° 
ot aguante for the reprinting of articles from 


CORPORATE Nation’s Business in house organs, 
SERVICE ASSOCIATION or in other organization periodicals. 


Alexander Bldg. San Francisco 




















When buying Firestone Tires and writing to Corrorate Service ASSOCIATION please mention Nation’s Business 
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““Two incomes are 
better than one”’ 
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Steady— through ups and downs 


A reserve 


fund of well-secured bonds will yield a steady 


secondary income free from the up and down fluctua- 


tions of business. The 
of sound bonds 
emergencies. 


man who owns a diversified list 
has, in effect, income insurance against 


That’s why forward-looking business men, professional 
men, salaried men, consistently invest a portion of each 


year’s income in good bonds. 


Our offices in more than fifty leading cities are ready to 
recommend attractive issues which will fit your needs. 


The National aoe Company 


National City —_— Building, New York 


BONDS ACCEPTANCES 





BUSINESS 

















Cut Folding Costs 90% 





Baum Folders 


615 Chestnut 5St., 
ed stittet ieee. 

















Substantial Saving! 


NATION’S BUSINESS is 35c per copy. Thirty- 
six monthly numbers (three years), bought singly, 
would cost $12.60. Our rate for a three-year sub- 
scription is $7.50. You save $5.10. 
NATION’S BUSINESS 
Washington 





| 





BRANCH OFFICE SPACE 
IN ROCHESTER 
Executives planning the opening of a branch office in 
Rochester should consider the new, fireproof Temple Bui!d- 
ing, recently opened. Fourteen stories, five fast elevators, 
24-hour service. In the heart of the retail district. Rentals 
unusually low. Write for literature. 
C. W. CAMPBELL, Business Manager 
401 Temple Building, Rochester, N. Y. 








When writing to the above advertisers please mention Nation’s Business 
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; AO Meee’ a Future 
i 


Meat Shortage 


« bi IS a fundamental principle that when- 


ever it is impractical or impossible to 
|import food, a nation is driven steadily 
toward vegetarianism as its population jp- 
creases. The extent of meat eating in g 
country that has as many people as ji 
feed is therefore measured by two things— 
|the number of pigs, chickens, or similar 
animals that can be fed on slops and offal. 
|and the number of animals that can be pro- 
| duced on lands which for some reason (cold 
| droughts, etc.) are unsuitable for farming 

This is the principle that Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson used as a premise in an article 
in the Forum, when he contends that the 
“friendly Arctic” is a possible source for 
much of the world’s future meat supply. 
Along with others, Mr. Stefansson is jn- 
terested in the distant future and the pos- 
sible means of preventing the world starva- 
tion predicted by Malthus, who claimed that 
population increased in geometric proportion, 
while food supply only went forward 
| arithmetic steps. 


Arctic Meat Possibilities 


\ R. STEFANSSON holds a brief for the 
* “frozen lands” above the circle, and 
|more particularly for the musk-ox (so called) 
|or ovibos. The steps in his reasoning are, 
briefly, as follows: 

The Arctic lands must be reckoned with 
by the world in its future problems of feed- 
ing itself. Desert lands unfit for grain 
raising are also unfit for animal raising 
Lack of water is one reason. He points out 
that it is wasteful to raise animals on land 
which could produce vegetables or grain, 
“for several men could have lived on the 
potatoes that might have been raised on the 
clover land that produced only the equiva- 
lent of one man’s diet in beef and milk.” 
The animal which can live most successfull) 
and most easily in the north is not the rein- 
| deer, but the misnamed musk-ox, the writer 
|says. He uses statistics to prove that not 
enough reindeer could be maintained to meet 
the shortage in meat when all the arable 
grasslands of the various tropical and sub 
tropical countries are turned into the pro- 
duction of cereals, fruits and vegetables. 
| The ovibos secures the nomination, then, for 
| various reasons. Its steaks are of the same 
taste, texture and color as beef, we are told 
Also, it holds interest for man on its outer 
side, for, like the sheep, it raises wool o! 
sort which at least has possibilities. Its name 
comes from Latin, meaning a sheep-cow. 

The writer next uses tremendous figures 
to work out the population and possible 
meat production for one hundred years from 
now and for two hundred years. ‘The 
ovibos is to be the biggest contributor in 
pounds produced, and the reindeer next. 
Cow meat may sometime be a sort of by- 
product of dairies, available in lim‘ ed 
quantities, or as a sort of hothouse procuct, 
as winter strawberries are now. 

Mr. Stefansson concludes: “In 2125 will 
the meat eaters bless the vegetarians. 0! 
whom there should by that time be a goodly 
number, considering the efficacy of ‘vel! 
present propaganda. In that propaganda ‘ies 
our only hope that any meat-desiring great 
grandchildren of ours will be able to ¢et 
their fill of meat whenever they are wi!!ing 
or able to pay for it. Whatever they will 
get will come chiefly from the lands that are 
too dry or too cold for wheat.” 
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UPPOSE that every 

Tribune family in The 
Chicago Territory lived under 
a red roof. Imagine yourself 
on an airplane ride, starting 
from Chicago, and _ passing 
out over the cities and villages 
of Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Iowa, 


You would see a mass of red 
In 1151 towns in The 
Chicago Territory you would 
find two out of every three 
roofs painted red. Sixty-five 
per cent of the families read The Sunday 
Tribune, and in not one of these towns does 
The Tribune reach less than 20%, of the 
families. Zooming out over Chicago’s sub- 
urbs, a solid stretch of red roofs, almost 
unbroken, greets the eye. And on to the 
outer suburban circle—Aurora, Elgin, Joliet 

from two-thirds to three-fourths of all the 
homes receive The Chicago Sunday Tribune. 


roots. 


More red roofs beyond! Galesburg, nine out 
of ten; Mattoon, Rockford, Lincoln, Kewanee, 
more than half; Moline, Monmouth, Pontiac, 
Princeton, two out of every three. In Indiana, 
Elkhart, LaPorte, Goshen, from one-half to 
two-thirds. Seven out of ten in Benton 
Harbor and St. Joseph, Mich.; Escanaba, 
two out of every three; Iron Mountain, 
four out of five. 


And so on, in Wisconsin, with Beloit, Madi- 
son, Janesville, Neenah; and in lowa—Ot- 
tumwa, Muscatine, Keokuk, Clinton, Cedar 
Rapids—prosperous and populous cities where 
at least every other family reads The Tribune. 





Having visualized this vast array of red roofs 
—of Tribune homes—consider the infinite 





NATION’S BUSINESS 


Under &v out of ever 








possibilities for sales among 


Chicago Tribune _ readers. 
There is an ever-changing, re- 
newing investment of billions 
of dollars among the readers 
of one newspaper—in a rich 
territory confined to the limits 


of five adjoining states. 


Take a glimpse, for instance, of 
a few separate rooms in these 
Tribune homes. Listed below 
are only some of the commodi- 
ties forwhich every household- 
er is a prospective purchaser. 


THE KITCHEN 


Stove Linoleum Soaps 
Ice box Electrical cooking devices Cleaners 
Kitchen cabinet Food products rushes 
Tables Aluminum ware Mineral water 
Chairs Electric dish washers China 
THE LIVING ROOM 
Furniture Light fixtures Antiques 
ugs Radio Drapes 
Piano Pictures Window shades 
Radiators Vases Books 
Lamps Clocks Hearth accessories 
THE BEDROOM 
Furniture Blankets Jewelry 
Mirrors Mattresses Toilet goods 
Linen Springs Cold creams 
Bed spreads Perfume Clothes 
Comforters Powder 
BATH ROOM 
Bath room fixtures Razors Towels 
Soaps Tooth brushes Medicine cabinets 
Shaving creams Bath rugs Medicines 


BASEMENT AND LAUNDRY 


Electric washer 
Electric ironer 


Oil burner 
Furnace 
Hot water heater 


Electric iron 
Driers 


What advertiser has exhausted this market or 
covered the 1,100,000 homes where The Trib- 
une is read? Only a partial list of the every- 
day commodities used in a few of the rooms 
under these million red roofs is indicated— 
just enough to suggest the limitless possibilities 
in a proper use of Tribune space. 


Why seek further fields or more difficult mar- 
kets when one newspaper reaches more than a 
million prosperous families in this territory? 


The Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
Grow with The Tribune in 1926 


When writing to THe Cuicaco TrisuNne please mention Nation’s Business 
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tion— 


-most ¢ 
practically any t 


ford R.R 
tation to New Y 


Low cost power. 


LARGE 


Deep 


Will be sold as a unit or in part. 


For Immediate Sale at Very Low Price 


INDUSTRIAL PLANT | 


Well located in the thriving 
city of Poughkeepsie, N. Y.— 
73 miles from New York City 


f them practically new. 
ype manufacturing. 


ork City. 


Automatic sprinkler system in nearly all buildings. 
rates, fine living conditions and generally convenient location make plant an exceptionally desirable buy. 
Very low price for immediate sale. 


LANT consists of 16 acres and approximately 600,000 square feet of floor area—located in one, three 
| and four story modern brick buildings, of slow burning, mill construction type—in excellent condi- 


Units advantageously and economically situated. 


water wharfage for ocean-going steamers. 


Large production foundry-equipped. 


Building and_vard sidings on New York Central R. R., switching to New York, New Haven and Hart- 
Bridge across Hudson for quick transpor- 


Ample labor supply. 


For details and further information—uwrite to 


H. K. FORT __ 1641 Widener Building PHILADELPHIA 


Low insurance 


(Desirable lease considered.) | 
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Suitable for 


| 
| 
| 
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By Stuart Chase 


SOME PEOPLE would not call 
' this a business book, but there 
are few books of more vital in- 
terest to imaginative business 


| “A book that is at once exciting 
and informing. 
phrasing and potency of ex- 
pression no economist 
America can excel him.’ 


In vigor of 


in 


The New York Times 


€ 


Get a copy now 


An Epoch-Making Book | 


| THE TRAGEDY OF WASTE 


ARE WE BURNING our candle | 
at both ends by a prodigal 
waste of man and mechanical 
power for useless purposes? 
Mr. Chase has a convincing 


**THE TRAGEDY OF WASTE”’ 
is a challenge to America’s | 
business men, industrial engi- 
neers, scientists and statesmen. 


For sale at all book stores—$2.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY | 
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Business Life Insurance 
for Executives 


The JOHN HANCOCK plan of Busi- 
ness Life Insurance is so far-reaching in 
its services as to be adaptable to every 


size of business enterprise. 


Whether you are one executive in a 


huge corporation, a partner 


established enterprise or the sole owner 
of a growing business, you should inves- 
tigate Business Life Insurance. 
maturity the policy issued under this 
plan provides funds with which to meet 
situations resulting from the death of an 
executive; funds with which the surviving 


partner may purchase the 
interests 1f necessary; funds 


the interval following the sole owner’s 
death until the business is on its feet 


again. 


Your copy of “Business Life Insurance 
for Executives” will be sent upon request. 


You can ill afford to delay. 


Write “‘ Inquiry Bureau’’ 
for it at once 





OF BosTON, MassacnusertTs 


A STRONG COMPANY 
Over Sixty Years in Business. 
Liberal as to Contract, Safe 
and Secure in Every Way 


ae 
LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


in a long- 


Upon 


deceased’s 
to bridge 






































|early forenoon and later afternoon. 
| would buy gasoline either on the way to their 
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be OF the big oil companies with gaso- 
line filling stations in various cities has 
discovered that it can sell more gas on 
the right-hand side of a leading highway as 
you go from the city. In most places, if 
filling stations are on opposite sides of a 
street, the one on the right-hand outgoing 
side may be expected to do perhaps twice 
as much business as the other. So | am 
assured by the manager of a chain of these 
stations. 

The reason is simple. Automobile own- 
ers naturally do most of their driving in 
They 


places of business or on the return trip 
homeward. But they don’t stop to buy in 


| the morning because they’re in too big a 


hurry. Most people oversleep, have to eat a 
hasty breakfast and proceed as rapidly as 
possible to their offices, arriving just in the 
nick of time. Not having bought gasoline 
in the morning, and knowing that they may 
be driving after dinner, they stop to buy on 
the way home. Of course they prefer a sta- 
tion on the same side of the street. 

Because of this human habit of putting 
things off, and not buying in the morning 
what can be delayed until afternoon, more 
gasoline is sold between 4:30 and 6 p. m. 
than during all the rest of the day. 


* ADDITION to being on the favorable 
side of the street, an ideal site for a gaso- 
line station is just where business leaves off 
and dwellings begin. The advantage of be- 
ing near houses and apartments is that reg- 
ular customers are more important than 
transients. People who live in the neigh- 
borhood and buy gasoline regularly at the 
same place, just as they have favorite 
grocers or butchers, bring joy to the filling 
stations. 


i HAVE just begun to realize how shrewdly 
this gasoline and oil business is con- 
ducted. The men in charge of the various 
filling stations for one successful company 
are put through a course of training, ¢x- 
actly as any other sales force might be. 
Their training is not unlike that of chain 
store cigar salesmen, as they are especially 
drilled in the item of courtesy. 


CE THING I have noticed that the 
gasoline attendants regularly do—pur- 
posely, I presume—is to talk to a wife rather 
than to her husband, if both are in a «aI. 
He asks the wife how much gas or 0! }s 
needed—just as if she rather than her !1us- 
band would pay for it. I inquired of one 
attendant about this, and he shrewdly s:id: 

“If you talk to a woman and more or !ess 
ignore her husband, he won’t get very ™2d 
about it, or if he does, she can quickly 
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NATION’S BUSINESS 


Perhaps youre not aware of 


the SIZE of some Multigraph 
Savings on PRINTING 


By “size” we mean cither the total —_,, T8s SAE MEL TIGRATE cman’ the Ane 
sum saved in a year, or ina month, or _ $10,000. year. “Tn addition it saves another $1,000.00 
on an individual job, and always by Pe per 
comparison with the amounts formerly 
paid for the same kind and quality of 
work, or with the lowest estimate by 
any outsider. To those who consider 
their printing costs worth any consider- 
ation at all, 75c a thousand often tells 
as big a story as $500 a month. The 
printing Multigraph shows equally as- 
tonishing results whether in handling a 
variety of work for a relatively small 
user, or on big-volume, high-speed work 
for those who want millions of im- 
pressions a year. 


The printing MULTIGRAPH makes large savings 
for many banks; amongthem the Federal Land Bank of 
Columbia, S.C. The equipment saves them $3,000.00 
a year and they state that all forms, letterheads, and 
circulars so produced have been “‘entirely satisfactory, 
highly commended, and approved by the head of each 
department.” Many banks use not one but several 
Multigraphs. A large bank in New York, for ex- 
ample, figures its savings on printing at several thou- 
sands of dollars a month. A large use here, and in 
many other banks, is the imprinting of check books 
with customers’ names. 


The printing MULTIGRAPH gets out 6,000 clip 
sheets weekly for the National Highways Association, in 
Washington, D.C. They say they save $28.00 a week 
on these sheets, in addition to the saving on office 
forms, tags, etc. 



























The printing MULTIGRAPH used by Standard 
Underground Cable Company, Perth Amboy, N. J.,ran 
nine months, eight hours a day, six days in the week, 
withoutanadjustment. It made 11,232,000impressions 
ontape. They used to perforate this tape and spend a 
day making a new die whenever type changes were 
necessary. 


The printing MULTIGRAPH serves many munici- 
palities. In Dayton, Ohio, it does ‘‘as much of thecity’s 
printing as possible.’” The City Stores Department re- 
ports about half of the work as handled by the Multi- 
graph and they saved $1,336.08. Upin Milwaukeethe 
Multigraph prints election ballots. On a certain run 
they saved $760.00 over the lowest outside bid. 





The printing MULTIGRAPH handles an interesting 
job for a Canadian candy manufacturer, printing two- 
color tin-foil wrappers at a large saving, and avoiding a 
big scrap loss formerly incurred by necessity of running 
large quantities. 


The printing MULTIGRAPH prints statements, let 
terheads, billheads, labels,and otheritems at an average 
saving of 40% over outside prices for J. S. Merrell 
Drug Company, St. Louis. Mo. On labels they some- 
times save a much higher percentage. 


The printing MULTIGRAPH in six months printed 
over a million and a half pieces for A. B. Flory Com- 
pany, who operate forty-four stores in and around 
Canton, Ohio. 


The printing MULTIGRAPH is used by the New- 
ton Laboratories, Inc., New York City. They print 
testimonial sheets for 95c a thousand—lowest printer’s 
price $1.30. P. Newton, M.D., President,says: ‘‘Con- 
sidering that these sheets and letters, printed on both 
sides, are sent out by the million, it is not difficult to 
show a large saving.”’ 


The printing MUILTIGRAPH saved approximately 
$400.00 for Woruvass Walk-over Boot Shops, Syracuse, 
N. Y., on 200,000 letterheads, 100,000 envelopes, and 
100,000 forms. 











MAIL WITH YOUR LETTERHEAD TO 


The Printing Multigraph 


A high-speed rotary printing-press, power-driven. 
Equipment complete with typesetter (not shown) 
occupies only about 4 x 8 feet. Feeds automatically. 
Feeder holds 5,000 to 6,000 sheets ordinary stock, any 
size from 3 x 3 to 11 x 14. Will take folded stock 
cards, envelopes, etc. Machine prints direct from type 
or electrotypes with printing ink—colors if you wish. 
Saves 25% to 75% on a great range a ig ae matter 
for business or advertising use. Can be used for 
form-letter work. 

Other Multigraph models to suit the needs of any 
business. Ask for demonstration. 


The book, ‘‘Do Your 
Own Printing,” will be 
found very helpful in 
answering any question 
that may occur to you in 
regard to operating, sup- 
plies, service, application 
to your business, etc. 
copy will be mailed to 
you immediately upon 
our receipt of your re- 
quest. Merely fill out and 
mail the coupon at the 
right. 





The American Multigraph Sales Co. 
1806 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
(Place check mark in square) 
1.0 Send me the book, ‘‘Do Your Own Print- 
n 


1 . 

2. O Notify your nearest office to arrange for 
demonstration of your Printing-Multi- 
graph on my work. 


Name 





My Business is 


When writing to Tue American MutticraPH Sates Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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—for Golf Course and Estate Maintenance 


The TORO “Park Special’’— A small correctly designed power 
mowing machine, for use on large lawns, country homes and city parks. 
Simple to operate, with no complicated parts to break or get out of order. 
Will cut more grass than seven men using hand lawn mowers. Cutting 
capacity five to seven acres per day, using one and one-half gallons of fuel. 


The TORO Putting Green Mower— 
Used on majority of the largest and _ nationally 
known country clubs. Eliminates corrugations and 
ridges in the grass on putting greens after cutting, 
Acknowledged to be America’s finest greensmower, 


The TORO Golf Machine — Widely 


used on golf courses and large estates where con- 


siderable area of grass is to be cut. 


mowing units out in front in plain view of operator 
at all times. A thoroughly eflicient and economical 


machine. 


Illustrated catalogue, showing complete line of 
maintenance equipment, will be sent on request. 


The TORO Mfg. Company 


3042-3146 Snelling Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Agencies and service stations conveniently 
available in the following distribution centers 
Boston New York Philadelphia 
Jacksonville Cleveland Chicago 
Detroit Des Moines Kansas City 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
Toronto Winnipeg 


Ask the Greens-keeper at your Club what he 
thinks of TORO Equipment. 






































{ THE TORO POWER MOWING OUTFIT ) 
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PATENTS 


TRADE MARKS - DESIGNS 
FOREIGN PATENTS 


MUNN & Co. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
Associated since 1846 with the Scientific American 
602 Woolworth Building, New York City 

528 Scientific American Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
417 Tower Building, Chicago, Il. 
370 Hobart Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
225 Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Books and Information on Patents and Trade Marks 
y Request. 














Pay less, get more 
from envelopes! 


UPPLES saves you money—knows which envelope will 
best fill your need, andiknows how to make it cheaper, 
Write for the new booklet “‘Envelopes 
as Advertising Mediums.” It tells 
all about envelopes and describes 
Cupples’ side-seam envelopes, the 
ones that are handled easier, ad- 


dressed faster and cost less. 


628 S. Sixth St., St. Louis 
7-9-11 Laight St., New York 


Samuel Cupples Envelope Co. 
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pacify him—because she is pleased over such 
courtesy to herself. But if you dir 


pe 
conversation to the husband, and ign: +¢ the 
wife, nothing can ever overcome her indig. 
nation and she may never come again Shp 
may even exact a promise from him {hat j, 


won't come again.” 


HAVE also been talking about humay 

habits with a friend who is manager of 
one of the most successful chains of retaj| 
drug stores in the United States. 

“We were about to start a new store jp 
a certain location,” this drug-store man told 
me, “but gave up the idea because the stree; 
is too wide, and at the point we had jy 
mind there is no policeman to regulate traf. 
fic. The result would be that we wouldn’ 
get much business from people who nat- 
urally walk on the other side of the street 
They wouldn't even notice our store from 
across so wide a street, and even if they 
did they wouldn’t walk over, because the 
danger seems too great. In these days of 
perilous automobile traffic, people like to 
cross a street with the crowd, when th: 
policeman gives the signal. This is a strong 
human trait. How often have you ever seen 
anybody walk right across a big hall. We 
are always more likely to walk around the 
edge of the open floor space, sticking to 
where the crowd is.” 
| HAVE always assumed that a corner is 

a better place for a drug store than the 
middle of a block, but I’m not sure that | 
realized one simple important reason which 
my druggist friend pointed out. It is that 
a corner is plainly to be seen from thre 
other corners. Even a storeroom next door 
is not nearly so noticeable because the cor- 
ner location has display windows on two 
streets instead of one. 


WAS curious to know which of four cor- 

ners On an important street with a car 
line is most desirable. Aside from the ef- 
fect of the sunny and shady side of the 
street, the best corner, my informant says, 
is the one in front of which cars stop going 
from business to the residence section. In 
some cities, cars stop after crossing th 
street, but in most places before crossing 
If the car stops in front of a drug store, a 
valuable percentage of men will notice the 
store and recall something they have been 
asked to bring home. Women will recall 
needing facial creams or what not. A store 
across the street might not be such an em- 
phatic reminder. 


N° MATTER how wealthy a neighbor- 
hood a drug store is in, owners find that 
they cannot make it pay unless there 1s 4 
considerable pedestrian traffic during most 
of the day. In other words, an important 
part of the trade must be from persons who 
had no intention of buying anything but 
just happened along. 


OME years ago one conceited man ne irly 
ruined a great railroad. When he De- 
came president of the road, he took on 
grand manners and was not readily to be 
seen except by appointment. He was al- 
ways so certain that he was right on every 
question that he wouldn’t listen to any’ ody 
else. If an employe had a grievance, ‘his 
man swept aside the complaint with a wave 
of the hand. Before long, the employes be- 
came so disgruntled that they were churlish 
toward passengers and created a vast amount 
of ill will. Moreover, the road began to 
have more than its share of wrecks—which 


advertisers please mention Nation’s Business 
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A Business Man once looked at his lithographer belligerently. “Why do 
you come in here and recommend Crane’s Bond when you know that we 
pay only one dollar and forty cents a thousand for our letterheads?” 

The lithographer said that the Business Man had reached the place 
where his stationery should reflect his station. He said that Crane’s Bond 
was a paper good enough to represent the business in the minds of those 
who would see in it a sort of symbol of the business. As such a builder of 
good will and good impressions, as such a salesman (continued the lithog- 
rapher stoutly), Crane’s Bond should rightfully be taken out of the classi- 
fication of office expense and put in the advertising and selling budget. 

By sticking to his guns the lithographer won his point, and the let- 
terheads of the Business Man became known as the best in his industry. 
As such, his stationery became a very inexpensive form of advertising, and 


the Man of Affairs rightly so regarded it. 









oom ANE? 


NY IT HAS A SPONSOR 


Good stationery is made out of rags—all rags. The better the rags the better the paper. Crane’s Bond is made out of all new white 


Vi 











rags, by people who have made the finest writing papers for 125, years, by people whose whole-hearted desire to make the finest 


paper has given the name ‘'Crane’’ the high esteem of large corporations, financial institutions, and twenty-two governments. 


CRANE @& COMPANY, 1Nc. DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


When writing to Crane & Company, Inc., please mention Nation’s Business 
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Wrapped 
and 


insured 
in. one 
operation 


HE efficiency of North 

America Parcel Post Insur- 
ance is especially appreciated by 
those who make parcel post ship- 
ments daily. It places depend- 
able, economical insurance on 
every package at a marked sav- 
ing in time and labor. A coupon 
from a North America Coupon 
Book insures each package at 
the wrapping desk. Ask your 
insurance agent or broker, or 
send the coupon below for com- 
plete information, 





Insurance Company 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


"The Oldest American Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company” 


pres esbeocee— Celie eaten 


O 


Founded 
1792 








as 


Insurance Company of North America 
Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. N-3 


1 
Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance rl 


NATION’S BUSINESS 














When You’re Asked to Speak 


on a business subject— 


HEN is when it is sometimes hard to get 
together quickly a lively picture of the 


facts. It is almost a certainty that NaTion’s 
Business has in the past year discussed the 
subject not once, but many times. 


All of the past year’s Nation’s BusINneEss 


articles and comments with their page refer- 
ences are listed in the 1925 Nation’s BusINEss 
INDEX, just published. One copy will be sent 
to you free, if you ask for it. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


WASHINGTON 














When writing to Insurance Company oF Nortu America pleuse mention Nation’s Business 
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almost invariably happens when employes 
are dissatisfied and not constantly on the 
job. Passengers and shippers began to hyn 
the road, and its revenues fell off. The 
conceited man who was at the head of it 
died just in time to save it from bank. 
ruptcy. 





HAVE often wondered why I never can 

find candy at a hotel counter made in the 
same town where it is sold. Now a candy 
manufacturer gives me this theory: 

“Guests at a hotel like to buy candy they 
have seen elsewhere. Naturally not many 
of the guests live in the same town where 
the hotel is and are not familiar with candy 
having mainly a local reputation. Candy 
from any city at all outside that one is more 
likely to be known to the hotel’s guests.” 





| TALKED recently with a famous busi- 
ness adviser who has made a fortune 
through his ability to win friendships. He 
can go into a big organization and institute 
new ideas without making everybody dislike 
him. I asked him how he accounted for his 
knack at gaining friends. 

“For one thing,” he replied, “I make it a 
point never to ask a man a question about 
his business that I don’t think he can an- 
swer. Nothing makes a man so mad—and 
consequently so likely to hate you—as to 
ask him something which places him in the 
embarrassing position of confessing how lit- 
tle he knows on a subject of which he ought 
to know much.” 





| FREQUENTLY strike a hotel managed 
or owned by a man whom I once knew 
as a head waiter. But much less often does 
one see a room clerk rise to the head of a 
hotel. It does seem as if a man’s chances 
to get ahead in certain lines of business are 
in proportion to how rotten a job he is 
willing to take at the beginning. 





Sp DRUG store located in a thickly 
populated, seemingly prosperous sec- 
tion has had such a small revenue that the 
owners investigated. In all directions were 
attractive small homes occupied by young 
married couples. Why weren't these couples 
ideal customers? The answer proved to be 
that they are paying for the homes they 
have bought and this leaves them short of 
money for small articles. 





I ASKED the druggist what articles women 
are most certain to buy, even when they 
haven’t much money. 

“The wolf must be barking right at the 
door,” he replied, “before a modern woman 
will do without a lipstick.” 


wy 
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The Furnace, from a woodcut by Herbert Pu!linget 
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For Immediate Sale at Very Low Price 


LARGE 


INDUSTRIAL PLANT 


Well located in the thriving 
city of Poughkeepsie, N. Y.— 
73 miles from New York City 


LANT consists of 16 acres and approximately 600,000 square feet of floor area—located in one, three 
and four story modern brick buildings, of slow burning, mill construction type—in excellent condi- 


tion—most of them practically new. 
practically any type manufacturing. 


Units advantageously and economically situated. 
Large production foundry-equipped. 


Suitable for 


Building and yard sidings on New York Central R. R., switching to New York, New Haven and Hart- 


ford R. R 
tation to New York City. 


Low cost power. 


Dee» water wharfage for ocean-going steamers. 


Automatic sprinkler system in nearly all buildings. 


Bridge across Hudson for quick transpor- 


Ample labor supply. Low insurance 


rates, fine living conditions and generally convenient location make plant an exceptionally desirable buy. 


Will be sold as a unit or in part. 





i 
| 


| 


Very low price for immediate sale. 


(Desirable lease considered.) 


For details and further information—write to 


H. K. FORT 1641 Widener Building PHILADELPHIA 
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| 
An Epoch-Making Book | 


THE TRAGEDY OF WASTE 


By Stuart Chase 


SOME PEOPLE would not call 
this a business book, but there 
are few books of more vital in- 
terest to imaginative business 
men. 


ARE WE BURNING our candle 
at both ends by a prodigal 
waste of man and mechanical | 
power for useless purposes? | 
Mr. Chase has a convincing | 
answer. 


**THE TRAGEDY OF WASTE” 
is a challenge to America’s || 
business men, industrial engi- |} | 
neers, scientists and statesmen. 


“A book that is at once exciting } 
and informing. In vigor of 
phrasing and potency of ex- if 
pression no economist in | 
America can excel him.” 

The New York Times 


€ 
Get a copy now 
For sale at all book stores—$2.50 |} 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 














Business Life Insurance 
for Executives 


The JOHN HANCOCK plan of Busi- 
ness Life Insurance is so far-reaching in 
its services as to be adaptable to every 
size of business enterprise. 


Whether you are one executive in a 
huge corporation, a partner in a long- 
established enterprise or the sole owner 
of a growing business, you should inves- 
tigate Business Life Insurance. Upon 
maturity the policy issued under this 
plan provides funds with which to meet 
situations resulting from the death of an 
executive; funds with which the surviving 
partner may purchase the deceased’s 
interests if necessary; funds to bridge 
the interval following the sole owner’s 
death until the business is on its feet 
again. 


Your copy of “Business Life Insurance 
for Executives” will be sent upon request. 
You can ill afford to delay. 


Write “‘ Inquiry Bureau”’ 
for it at once 






eke 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MassacnusetTs 
A STRONG COMPANY 
Over Sixty Years in Business. 


Liberal as to Contract, Safe 
and Secure in Every Way 


— - —— | 
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(r= OF the big oil companies with gaso- 
line filling stations in various cities has 
discovered that it can sell more gas on 
the right-hand side of a leading highway as 
|you go from the city. In most places, if 
\filling stations are on opposite sides of a 
|street, the one on the right-hand outgoing 
'side may be expected to do perhaps twice 
/as much business as the other. So I am 
assured by the manager of a chain of these 
| stations. 

| The reason is simple. Automobile own- 
ers naturally do most of their driving in 
early forenoon and later afternoon. They 
| would buy gasoline either on the way to their 
| places of business or on the return trip 
homeward. But they don’t stop to buy in 
the morning because they’re in too big a 
hurry. Most people oversleep, have to eat a 
hasty breakfast and proceed as rapidly as 
possible to their offices, arriving just in the 
'nick of time. Not having bought gasoline 
in the morning, and knowing that they may 
be driving after dinner, they stop to buy on 
the way home. Of course they prefer a sta- 
tion on the same side of the street. 

Because of this human habit of putting 
things off, and not buying in the morning 
what can be delayed until afternoon, more 
| gasoline is sold between 4:30 and 6 p. m 
| than during all the rest of the day. 
—— 





N ADDITION to being on the favorable 
side of the street, an ideal site for a gaso- 
line station is just where business leaves off 
| and dwellings begin. The advantage of be- 
| ing near houses and apartments is that reg- 
ular customers are more important than 
transients. People who live in the neigh- 
borhood and buy gasoline regularly at the 
same place, just as they have favorite 
grocers or butchers, bring joy to the filling 
| stations. 





| HAVE just begun to realize how shrewdly 
this gasoline and oil business is com 
ducted. The men in charge of the various 
filling stations for one successful company 
are put through a course of training, € 
actly as any other’ sales force might Bb 
Their training is not unlike that of chain 
store cigar salesmen, as they are especially 
drilled in the item of courtesy. 


NE THING I have noticed that the 
gasoline attendants regularly do—pur 
posely, I presume—is to talk to a wife 
than to her husband, if both are in a Cah 
He asks the wife how much gas or oil & 
needed—just as if she rather than her bus 
‘band would pay for it. I inquired of one 
'attendant about this, and he shrewdly said: 
“Tf you talk to a woman and more OF 
ignore her husband, he won’t get very! 
|about it, or if he does, she can q 
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Perhaps youre not aware of 


the SIZE of some Multigraph 
Savings on PRINTING 


By “ize” we mean either the total The printing MULTIGRAPH enabled the Amos- 





” een srenes Company, - St. Louis, — to _— for 
~ ° . 6,000.00 a year, catalogu hich rmerly cost 
sum saved in a year, or in a month, or _$10,000.a year. In addition, it saves another $1,000.90 
° a ° on some of the company’s printed forms. 
on an individual job, and always by 
)- ° ‘ 2 The printing MULTIGRAPH makes large savings 
1s comparison with the amounts formerly for many banks; amongthem the Federal Land Bank of 
. : f h ; y pagnmernginny yn The yep ge ve’ — naga 
} > - , a year and they state that all forms, letterheads, an 
is paid or the same kind and quali ty of circulars so produced have been “‘entirely satisfactory, 


. ° highl ded, d ¢ ved by the head of t 
if work, or with the lowest estimate by department.” Many banks use not one but several 


Many banks use not one but several 


a é ‘ Multigraphs. A large bank in New York, for ex- 

any ou tsider. To those who consider ample, figures its savings on printing at several thou- 
ig i : : sands of dollars a month. A large use here, and in 
: their printing costs worth any consider- —_—_any_other banks, is the imprinting of check books 
: ation at all, 75c a thousand often tells 


ae prioes pb del mene Fe gets out 6,000 clip 
° = a : ed sheets weekly for the National Highways Association, in 
as big a story as $500 a month. The Washington, D.C. They say they save $28.00 a week 
on these sheets, in addition to the saving on office 


printing Multigraph shows equally as- __ forms, tags, etc. 


tonishing results whether in handling a _,, The printing MULTIGRAPH used by Standard 

j * 5 a nderground Cable Company, Perth Amboy, N. J.,ran 
variety of work for a relatively small nite months, slaht hours » day dr s0i b0olunrcnelons 
user, or on big-volume, high-speed work —Gay"making 's new die whenever type changes were 
for those who want millions of im- 


necessary. 
pressions a year. 




























The printing MULTIGRAPH serves many munici- 
palities. In Dayton, Ohio, it does*‘as much of thecity's 
printing as possible."" The City Stores Department re- 
ports about half of the work as handled by the Multi- 
graph and they saved $1,336.08. Upin Milwaukeethe 
Multigraph prints election ballots. On a certain run 
they saved $760.00 over the lowest outside bid. 


SS2ER Bee BOR BT 


ta- The printing MULTIGRAPH handles an interesting 
job for a Canadian candy manufacturer, printing two- 

; color tin-foil wrappers at alarge saving, and avoiding a 

Ing big scrap loss formerly incurred by necessity of running 

ing F large quantities. 

ore 4 ‘ 

2. 4 The printing MULTIGRAPH prints statements, let 


A terheads, billheads, labels, and otheritems at an average 
‘g saving of 40% over outside prices for J. S. Merreli 
Drug Company, St. Louis, Mo. On labels they some- 
times save a much higher percentage. 


The printing MULTIGRAPH in six months printed 


S0- over a million and a half pieces for A. B. Flory Com- 
off pany, who operate forty-four stores in and around 
be Canton, Ohio. 

eg- The printing MULTIGRAPH is used by the New- 


ton Laboratories, Inc., New York City. They print 
me 4 testimonial sheets for 95c a thousand—lowest printer's 
gh- ' ; : price $1.30. P. Newton, M.D., President,says: ‘‘Con- 
sidering that these sheets and letters, printed on both 
sides, are sent out by the million, it is not difficult to 
show a large saving."’ 


The printing MULTIGRAPH saved approximately 
$400.00 for Worbass Walk-over Boot Shops, Syracuse 
N. Y., on 200,000 letterheads, 100,000 envelopes, an 
100,000 forms. 





:| printin 


The Printing Multigraph 














MAIL WITH YOUR LETTERHEAD TO 


i 
' 
' 
. . . . 4 ! 
the A high-speed rotary printing-press, power-driven. The book, ‘‘Do Your The American Multigraph Sales Co, 
pur- Equipment complete with typesetter (not shown) own “printing.” will be | 1806 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
— only about 4 x 8 feet. Feeds automatically. found very helpful in : (Place check mark in square) 
ther coup a holds 5,000 to 6,000 sheets ordinary stock, any answering any question ! 1. © Send me the book, ‘Do Your Own Print- 
car. Saha on : x 8 to 11 M oo Will — ery noe stock peomedls gd ponaralh tye ing.” 
a ta » €nvelopes, etc. Machine prints direct from type é opera + CSD 2. C Notify you -: 
il 18 or electrotypes with printing ok—eulees if you wish plies, service, application i = ance bean — agg | ry nto F i 
Saves 25% to 75%, S * to your business, etc. A ; de monstration of your Tinting-Muit 
hus- for busi © to 75% on a great range of printed matter copy will be mailed to graph on my work. 
or business or advertising use. Can also be used for you immediately upon i 2 
one form-letter work. our ty «ty your ~~ i Py oniaaabaticdy 3 sippy pi Mg os 
S36 . P st. Merely fill a : 
said: Other Multigraph models to suit the needs of any ant tee ype ns — the ; Fe gg a sess: Pa acolage coveccess seeeeee 
- Jess ess. Ask for demonstration. right. } Ly Business irccovesecesesssescooam 





When writing to THe American MutticrapnH Sates Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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—for Golf Course and Estate Maintenance 


The TORO “Park Special’’— A small correctly designed power 


mowing machine, for use on large lawns, country homes and city parks. 
Simple to operate, with no complicated parts to break or get out of order. 
Will cut more grass than seven men using hand lawn mowers. 
capacity five to seven acres per day, using one and one-half gallons of fuel. 


The TORO Putting Green Mower— 


Used on majority of the largest and _ nationally YU 
Eliminates corrugations and se 

ridges in the grass on putting greens after cutting, 
Acknowledged to be America’s finest greensmower, 


The TORO Golf Machine — Widely 
used on golf courses and large estates where con- 
Carries the 
mowing units out in front in plain view of operator 
atalltimes. A thoroughly eflicient and economical 


known country clubs. 


siderable area of grass is to be cut. 


machine. 


Illustrated catalogue, showing complete line of 
maintenance equipment, will be sent on request. 


The TORO Mfg. Company 
3042-3146 Snelling Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Agencies and service stations conveniently 
available in the following distribution centers 
Boston New York Philadelphia 
Jacksonville Cleveland Chicago 
Detroit Des Moines Kansas City 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
Toronto Winnipeg 


Ask the Greens-keeper at your Club what he 
thinks of TORO Equipment. 


Cutting 

































THE TORO PARK SPECIAL 
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{ THE TORO POWER MOWING OUTFIT J@ 
































PATENTS © 


TRADE MARKS - DESIGNS 
FOREIGN PATENTS 


MUNN & Co. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
Assoctated since 1846 with the Scientific American 


602 Woolworth Building, New York City 
528 Scientific American Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
417 Tower Building, Chicago, Lil. 

370 Hobart Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
225 Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Books and Information on Patents and TradeMarks 
by Request. 























Pay less, get more 
from envelopes! 


UPPLES saves you money—knows which envelope will 

best fill your need, and:knows how to make it cheaper, 

Write for the new booklet “Envelopes 

jo as Advertising Mediums.” It tells 

all about envelopes and describes 

Cupples’ side-seam envelopes, the 

ones that are handled easier, ad- 
dressed faster and cost less. 


Samuel Cupples Envelope Co. 


628 S. Sixth St., St. Louis 
7-9-11 Laight St., New York 


The booklet is 
FREE 
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| pacify him—because she is pleased over such — 
But if you direct your © 
conversation to the husband, and ignore the 
wife, nothing can ever overcome her indig- 7 
nation and she may never come again. She © 
may even exact a promise from him that fe ~ 


courtesy to herself. 


won't come again.” 





HAVE also been talking about human 

habits with a friend who is manager of 
one of the most successful chains of retail 
drug stores in the United States. 

“We were about to start a new store in 
a certain location,” this drug-store man told 
me, “but gave up the idea because the street 
is too wide, and at the point we had in 
mind there is no policeman to regulate traf- 
fic. The result would be that we wouldn't 
get much business from people who nat- 
urally walk on the other side of the street. 
They wouldn’t even notice our store from 
across so wide a street, and even if they 
did they wouldn’t walk over, because the 
danger seems too great. In these days of 
perilous automobile traffic, people like to 
cross a street with the crowd, when the 
policeman gives the signal. This is a strong 
human trait. How often have you ever seen 
anybody walk right across a big hall. We 
are always more likely to walk around the 
edge of the open floor space, sticking to 
where the crowd is.” 





| HAVE always assumed that a corner is 
a better place for a drug store than the 
middle of a block, but I’m not sure that I 
realized one simple important reason which 
my druggist friend pointed out. It is that 
a corner is plainly to be seen from three 
other corners. Even a storeroom next door 
is not nearly so noticeable because the cor- 
ner location has display windows on two 
streets instead of one. 





WAS curious to know which of four cor- 

ners On an important street with a car 
line is most desirable. Aside from the ef- 
fect of the sunny and shady side of the 
street, the best corner, my informant says, 
is the one in front of which cars stop going 
from business to the residence section. In 
some cities, cars stop after crossing the 
street, but in most places before crossing. 
If the car stops in front of a drug store, a 
valuable percentage of men will notice the 
store and recall something they have been 
asked to bring. home. Women will recall 
needing facial creams or what not. A store 
across the street might not be such an em- 
phatic reminder. 





N° MATTER how wealthy a neighbor- 
1 N hood a drug store is in, owners find that 
they cannot make it pay unless there is 4 
considerable pedestrian traffic during most 
of the day. In other words, an important 
part of the trade must be from persons who 
had no intention of buying anything but 
just happened along. 

QGOME years ago one conceited man nearly 
\) ruined a great railroad. When he be- 
came president of the road, he took on 
grand manners and was not readily to be 
seen except by appointment. He was al 
ways so certain that he was right on every 
question that he wouldn’t listen to anybody 
else. If an employe had a grievance, this 
man swept aside the complaint with a wave 
of the hand. Before long, the employes be- 
came so disgruntled that they were churlish 
toward passengers and created a vast amount 
of ill will. Moreover, the road began to 
have more than its share of wrecks—which 
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